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To Meet 
the President 


HERE was a curiously hysterical note in Mr Vyshinsky’s attack 

on the Bermuda conference last week. Moscow, of course, 

detests all forms of what Mr Molotov terms “ collusion ” 
between the democratic powers, although it still seems unable to avoid 
driving them into one another’s arms. But is there, in this case, 
something more ? Do the Soviet rulers really fear that the quiet 
weekend at the Mid-Ocean Club will upset their plans in some 
unexpectedly sensational way ? 

It is difficult to see why they should. Indeed, until a very short 
time ago the Kremlin might have been expected to welcome the idea 
of a pull-devil-pull-baker contest between the heads of the western 
governments. A Bermuda meeting at which Sir Winston Churchill 
was trying to sell President Eisenhower a ticket to Moscow, while 
the latter talked tough about EDC to M. Laniel, who in turn reminded 
Sir Winston of his godfatherly responsibilities towards the European 
army plan, would surely have been a pleasing sight to Russian eyes. 
Happily, there are now sufficient grounds for hoping that the talks 
will not take that shape. The Prime Minister has finally acknow- 
ledged the grave dangers that lurk in his vision of a top-level meeting 
with Mr Malenkov ; M. Laniel demonstrated, in this week’s debate 
in Paris, that French indecision could no longer be laid at his door ; 
and British association with EDC appears to be crystallising into a 
more generally satisfactory form. 

The omens are now better, therefore—if it can be assumed that the 
French governmental crisis does not prevent the Bermuda meeting 
from taking place at all. But what shape will these discussions without 
agenda in fact take ? Clearly it will be for Sir Winston Churchill, 
as both host and convener, to set the ball rolling. If, in spite of 
everything, he begins by rolling it in the direction of a Malenkov 
meeting, it is bound to stick almost at once ; for it is now plain for 
all but the wilfully blind to see that the last thing the Soviet leader 
wants is to find himself closeted with Sir Winston. Indeed, even 
the smog released by Mr Molotov at his celebrated press conference 
and eagerly inhaled by some open-mouthed individuals in the West 
cannot conceal his reluctance to confer on any level at present. 

The reasons for that reluctance have now been widely recognised. 
Moscow has nothing to offer in negotiations ; and it feels that it has 
nothing to lose by indefinitely freezing existing positions in Germany 
and elsewhere. The Soviet leaders’ attitude may also be influenced 
by a domestic factor. The monolithic discipline they impose alike 
on their subjects and their satellites depends in part on the constant 
evocation of supposed threats from the outside world ; Malenkov's 
concessions to the Russian consumer at the expense of the iron frame- 
work of heavy industry and defence must make these external threats 
seem less imminent to many of his subjects. If they once 
sensed a genuine relaxation of tension, it might be impossible to main- 
tain discipline of the severity that the Kremlin finds necessary. Soviet 
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policy will probably, for some time to come, aim at 
keeping the political temperature steadily in the middle 
ranges, well away from either boiling point or zero, but 
with a tendency to be uncomfortably warm. 

It is here, surely, that the first task for Bermuda is 
to be found. The western statesmen have to review 
the events of this eventful year, and thence to estimate 
the temperature at which they must operate in 1954 
and perhaps for a year or two after that. Clearly, the 
free world dare not relax to a greater degree than does 
the Communist bloc ; equally clearly, it cannot afford 
to waste its strength on unnecessary efforts. It must 
not be expected that three heads of governments, each 
of whom has pressing preoccupations of many other 
kinds, can in a few days of bilingual talk find detailed 
agreement on all the international problems that con- 
front them. They must confine themselves to the 
broadest essentials. But breadth is not to be confused 
with inexactness. Taking a temperature is an exact 
business, calling for a nice degree of judgment, not 
for dramatic decisiveness or moral fervour. For this 
reason, the Bermuda meeting will prove most satis- 
factory if it results not in any resounding sensation 
but in a glow of quiet understanding. 

Whatever the Bermuda thermometer records will be 
impatiently awaited by the planners of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation, for the regular annual 
meeting of the Atlantic Council, at which sights are set 
for the coming year, is almost due. But Bermuda, 
though it may throw out the careful calculations of the 
Nato planners, may offer them some compensation: it 
may speed up the exchange of information between 
allies about the new weapons which have in past years 
represented an unknown quantity in the annual Nato 
equations. 


* 


But in addition to these primarily technical issues, 
there is a major political problem in the European 
sphere confronting the statesmen at Bermuda. This is 
the European Defence Community project, which, for 
reasons that have been sufficiently described in these 
columns, remains the only satisfactory formula for the 
common defence of Europe. Before MM. Laniel and 
Bidault spoke in this week’s parliamentary debate in 
Paris, it might well have been expected that the 
Bermuda meeting would be largely devoted to an 
Anglo-American demand for French ratification of 
EDC. Now, however, the French prime minister has 
defined his position, and it would be both unseemly and 
futile for Sir Winston Churchill and Mr Eisenhower 
to apply personal pressure to him in this way. France's 
allies should not seek to dictate to the French premier, 
whose difficulties they must perceive and whose 
honesty of purpose they must applaud, the substance 
of the French decision on EDC. But they have a right 
to insist that it be taken, one way or the other, at the 
earliest practicable date. 

M. Laniel, in turn, is entitled to demand the imme- 
diate clarification of the American and British posi- 
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tions. In the Paris debate on Tuesday he expressed 
his expectation that the terms of Britain’s close asso- 
ciation with EDC would now be rapidly and satis! 1c- 
torily settled. At Bermuda, Sir Winston Churchill will =| 
have not only the opportunity but the duty of com- | 
pleting his assurance on that score. But what of ihe | 
United States? There has never been any question =| 
of Congress agreeing to an association with EDC as_—| 
close as that contemplated by Britain. On the other 
hand, American leaders have, on various occasions 
since the change of administration, used terms implying 
a commitment not to reduce their effective militory 4 
strength in Europe, which is the heart of the mai j 
Something more specific may now be forthcoming, 
and, as in the case of the British commitment, a prompt 
and spontaneous American offer would be very much 
better than a grudging concession to importunity. 


* 


As between Europe and Asia, the obvious differen 
in the picture over which the three statesmen 
brood at Bermuda is that in Asia Communist repr 
sentatives are actually seated at the other side of 2 
table. Admittedly Mr Dean’s table at Panmunjom :: 

a very small one, something between an occasional 3 
table and a mere camp stool, and it may yet fail | q 
grow into a full-size conference table of whatever shape. 3 
Its reason for existence is that a shooting war has on|) 

lately been stopped in Asia, and much remains to [ 

tidied up. The tidying may get no further than 3 
has done in Europe since 1945. Up to now, the i 
Chinese have shown small enthusiasm for a real confe: r 
ence ; indeed, why should they, when by stalling tactics 

they can hope to widen what they take to be majo: 

rifts in the unity of the United Nations ? The iss 

of Indian participation was handed to them on a plate 

as a result of allied short sight and misunderstanding. 

and it is hardly surprising that in such circumstance: 

they should have decided to invest in obstinacy. Eve: 

now, after three months of procrastination, they ma 

still look to the UN Assembly to prod Mr Dean : 

the back for them. 

But it may not be long now before the Chinese judg. 
that they have exploited this situation to the point « 
diminishing returns. When the moment for real nego 
tiation arrives, it is essential that the free nations shoul: 
find themselves agreed on the outlines of a Far Eastern 
policy. For, although there can be no yielding on th: 
principle that Korea must be stabilised before the 
wider affairs of the Far East become the subject o! 
negotiation, any Korean conference worth its name 
must eventually broaden out into a wider discussion. 

There is an element of fantasy in the manner in 
which these broader Far Eastern issues are generall) 
discussed in the West. It must be acknowledged as 
a triumph for the Communist technique of obsessive 
propaganda that nearly all such discussions take as their 
starting point not the conditions that are essential to 
the security of the free world, but the numerous 











demands of Communist China. 
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To bring out the 
irony of this situation, a parallel may be suggested. 
Suppose that the League of Nations had successfully 
driven back Mussolini’s invasion of Ethiopia, and thus 
for the first time asserted both the principle and the 
practice of collective resistance to aggression ; but that 
| formidable fascist army remained poised in Eritrea, 
ind an unrepentant Duce was still bragging of his 
military exploits to cheering crowds in Rome. Would 
the allies then, while still compelled to keep their joint 
forces in the field in Africa, have agreed to approach 
, general settlement by way of Mussolini’s claims on 
Nice and Corsica and to liquidate instantly every kind 
f economic sanctions ? It may pardonably be doubted 
—even if the Emperor of Ethiopia had outraged liberal 
opinion in the West by talking as much intransigent 
nonsense as Mr Syngman Rhee. 

Yet today Peking, having just celebrated with much 
rattling of sabres the anniversary of the Chinese inva- 
sion of Korea, blandly puts forward as its price for 
| dubious Korean settlement a set of demands ranging 
from admission to the councils of the Great Powers to 
the surrender of Formosa; and the western govern- 
ments are widely criticised for their reluctance to 
iccept such an agenda. Indeed, Mr Eisenhower may 
irrive at Bermuda next week expecting not only to 
be taken by the hand and drawn deeper into Europe, 
but also to be proffered a velvet glove for use in hand- 
ling China. Yet what the three statesmen ought really 
to discuss in the Far Eastern sphere is not China’s 
interests, but those of the free world. These interests 
embrace the halting of the Communist onslaught in 
Indo-China ; the prevention of a second aggression in 
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Korea ; and assurances against attacks on Siam, Malaya, 
India and Japan. No security is likely to be obtained 
under any of these heads while Peking remains in its 
present braggart mood and counts on disunity in the 
UN ranks to bring all its aims to fruition in time. Only 
by hard bargaining by a united group of allies can any 
satisfaction ,be obtained ; and if that bargaining is to 
succeed the free nations must play their cards, some of 
which are strong, with coolness and deliberation. 

A policy of this nature would in no way imply a 
surrender to the views of the many extremists in 
America. The gulf between those views and those 
of Mr Eisenhower’s Administration has already been 
made clear—particularly in Mr Dulles’s recent 
reminder that the Administration had never committed 
itself to permanently resisting the seating of Peking 
representatives in the United Nations. There is no 
reason for Britain to abandon its standing thesis that 
Communist China should be admitted to a normal 
international status once it has purged its contempt ; 
in the long run, American opinion can be expected to 
align itself with British in this respect. But in present 
circumstances, while Mr Dean at Panmunjom is meet- 
ing Chinese abuse with restraint and patience, while 
the Indians in the “ explanation ” tents are discovering 
how justified was the American insistence that prisoners 
of war should choose their fate freely, while Peking 
continues openly to encourage the Communist generals 
in Indo-China, and the latter spurn French suggestions 
of a settlement, the one outstanding need is for firm- 
ness ; and it is for Britain in particular to demonstrate 
that in the Far East it stands shoulder to shoulder with 
America and France. 


Recession Small or Large? 


T now looks unlikely that the economic tide will turn 
before Christmas. The prophets of a recession in 
the autumn have once again been proved wrong. This 
floes not mean that the British outlook is exactly set 
fair. The Chancellor of the Exchequer last week told 
industry that exports are increasing only slowly ; 
indeed, he suggested that in many important fields 
British exporters have been losing ground to their com- 
petitors for the past two years. In itself, this is old 
knowledge: it is one of the reasons why the mood of 
business has become so much more cautious since 1951. 
But it must be read in conjunction with the Chancellor’s 
belief that imereasing consumption in the home market 
does not at present threaten to distract industry from 
selling abroad—or, in other words, that his budget of 
last April was not toolenient. The indifferent showing 
of exports does not mean, on this official view, that the 
economy is veering off course in the direction of infla- 
tion. On the other hand, fears that it is about to veer 
in the opposite direction, towards deflation, have 


slackened somewhat of late ; they do not fit either with 
the buoyancy of the Stock Exchange or with the present 
facts of consumer spending and investment outlay. 
There are differences of emphasis about where the 
future dangers may lie, but there is wide agreement, 
among both planners and businessmen, that the 
economy is on a pretty steady course at the moment. 

To try to forecast the economic weather ahead is to 
turn to the United States, where there are three 
questions to be asked, which are not often distinguished 
as clearly as they should be. First, will economic 
activity decline during, say, the next six or twelve 
months ? Secondly, if it does, what will the recession 
be like—how sudden and how big? Thirdly, what 
will be the nature of its effects on the rest of the world ? 

On the first, he is a brave prophet who at present has 
any confident answer. Ever since 1945, almost every- 
one has under-estimated the expansive force of the 
American economy. Occasionally, it is true, economists 
have succumbed to the enthusiasm of the moment and 
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become falsely conyinced that production would stay 
on the up and up; this happened, most notably, in 
1951. But at most times, and whenever there was any 
real measure of immediate uncertainty, informed 
opinion has turned out to have been too gloomy ; indus- 
trial activity six months later has been higher than most 
people had thought it would be. 


* 


The recent past is no exception. The level of Ameri- 
can industrial production this last summer was higher 
than the general prediction at the beginning of the 
year ; and it looks like remaining higher at the end of 
the year. What looked, not many weeks ago, like the 
onset of a real recession, now has more the appearance 
of one more “rolling readjustment”; slack in some 
industries is. being largely taken up by continuing 
expansion elsewhere and unemployment remains low. 
This also, however, may be only a momentary impres- 
sion and the bearish symptoms may reappear. But since 
the seasonally high period of Christmas trade is imme- 
diately ahead, a dramatic turn for the worse before 
January would now be surprising. 

The forecasts of a recession are thus put off once 
again. The common belief is now that the recession 
will come in 1954 and its likely magnitude is commonly 
expressed in America as a § to IO per cent drop in 
industrial production below this year’s level—which 
would only bring it back to the level of 1951-52. Even 
such moderate predictions have in the past turned out 
to be too pessimistic, but it would still be very foolish 
to dismiss the expert opinion. The chances are that it 
will not go on being wrong for ever. If the American 
economy has proved itself extraordinarily resistant to 
the trade cycle for eight peacetime years, that is still 
a short time and they have been years with many other 
abnormai features. 

There is in this no evidence that the trade cycle has 
been conquered once and for all. On the contrary, it 
remains as true as ever that the American economy is 
by its sheer exuberant nature peculiarly exposed to 
instability. That is the cost of great technological 
vigour, which is liable to make industrial investment 
go in bursts, and of a high standard of living, which 
makes so much consumer expenditure postponable. 
Continuous high activity in such an economy cannot 
have a continuous source ; it depends on the constant 
succession of one expansive force after another. The 
increased stability that the United States has demon- 
strated since the war is the equivalent of good tactics 
in a military operation: the economy has responded 
smoothly to shifts from one expansive force to another 
-—from the strong postwar replacement demand for 
consumer goods to a high level of construction and 
industrial investment and then to heavy defence 
spending. What is at issue now is not this tactical 
ability but the general strategy. The main reason for 
fearing a recession next year is the difficulty of seeing 
what large new expansive force will be at work. 
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Mr Colin Clark, writing recently in the Manch. 


Guardian with all the certainty of revealed truth, )2 


created a stir by asserting not only that there will | 
recession early next year, but that by the middle o/ 
year it will have gone too far to be arrested by 

measures that one can put within the bounds of pol: 

probability. Very few people indeed will share 
Clark’s confidence in the mathematical argumen: 
which his conclusion rests. 
that the theory does not altogether fit the facts of 
Great Depression. Even im 1929-30, econ 
activity did not slump as rapidly as his equations w: 
have led Mr Clark to suppose, and the force: 
resistance to a slump are surely stronger now 1! 


they were then. But if in this respect his predictio: 


seem exaggerated as well as over-confident, ther: 


none the less a point of first importance in Mr Clark 


analysis, a point that does not depend at all on 


particular, mechanistic formule. When a real recess.o1 


does start in the United States, it may well move fas: 
and go further than most Americans are now suppos: 


* 


The fashion of economic thought in this matter | 
changed very recently. In the early postwar year: 


Indeed, he himself admi: 


was usual to think of full employment as a narrow ridge 


On either side were steep precipices ; if the econom 


were moved just a few-steps off its existing course 
would plunge out of control into an abyss eithe: 
galloping inflation or of disastrous deflation. Peo; 
feared that if the total of demand was reduced by a lit!’ 


the cumulative natural forces of the economy would :™ 


mediately take command and produce a big drop. 


fact, the United States in 1949 and Britain in 19° 


proved resistant to small declines in demand. Full ¢ 
ployment is not a ridge but a plateau. 


a 


The modern 


economy has quite a considerable room for manceuv'e, 


round about the point of maximum activity, wi 


out ge tting itself into an uncontrollable deflationa 


spiral. 


To realise this has been, in the conditions of rece! 


years, the largest part of economic wisdom. But 1! 


not the sum of wisdom. There is a danger now th. 


economic thinking has swung too far in the new dir 


tion. Is it right to assume that the plateau stretch« 


on indefinitely, that production can fall by perha; 


5 or 10 per cent and the decline still come to an €a‘\ 


and even a natural halt? The contrary analysis 


familiar enough. When some firms have met a fall 1 


demand or an expected fall in prices by running do 


stocks, other firms experience a fall in demand and 10 
down their stocks ; when some firms have scaled dow: 


their expectations of: future business, and cut the 


investment programmes, other firms find that the) 
have been too hopeful and cut their investmen' 


programmes. 


‘And so on. These = cumulatiy 


forces of contraction are known to every: first-ye:' 
student of Keynesian economics, and it would be a pi'\ 
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if sophisticated economic analysts forgot them. It is 
true, of course, that the modern economy has powerful 
‘ built-in stabilisers ” that resist the contraction—tax 
payments decline sharply with marginal cuts in profits, 
state expenditure on social security benefits rises auto- 
matically. But the efficacy of these stabilisers has so 
far been tested only against very mild contracting 
forces. The cyclist can correct for little wobbles and 
keep his balance ; but if he is pushed beyond a certain 
point, he will still over-balance. 

This is not a prescription of hopelessness. The 
‘ automatic” counter-forces are not the only thing to 
keep the bicycle upright. There is also deliberate 
Government action. The present Administration and 
Congress of the United States are certainly alive to the 
danger and full of the best intentions. But would their 
actions be big enough and quick enough to counter 
what might be the rapidly cumulating forces of 
recession? The cumbersomeness of the American 
political system makes it impossible to be sure and not 
too easy to be hopeful. 

The argument is not, most emphatically, that the 
United States is facing another Great Depression ; it 
is not even that a tiny recession, on the 1949 scale, is 
likely. The point is solely and simply that if, by some 
mischance, the prophets of a recession are for once 
right, they may be wrong about its size. If the decline 
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may be 5 or ro per cent, why not 15 or even 20 per 
cent? It would be folly to prepare for one and not 
the other. There are those who would say that the 
difference is, for this country, academic ; a very slight 
recession would in any event be quite enough to plunge 
the sterling area into another crisis. That may be true, 
but it does not make the size of the recession 
unimportant. In a slight American recession the things 
for the British Government to worry about would be 
the balance of payments and the dollar reserve ; it 
would be quite compatible, as it was in 1949, with 
continuing full employment and even inflation withia 
this country. But if the recession were swift and went 
further, it could hardly fail to infect Britain’s domestic 
economy with deflation; in a mood of nervousness, 
investment projects would probably be held back, 
consumers might reduce spending, and unemployment 
would then be by no means confined to the export 
trades. The measures needed would be very different 
from those appropriate to full employment. 

This article makes no forecasts. Its argument is that 
there are three possibilities to be prepared for: no 
recession at all ; a small recession such as the American 
forecasters expect ; and also a medium-sized slump. 
Nothing will be more important for Whitehall in 1954 
than to watch carefully and to be sure that plans are 
ready for prompt action in all three situations. 


Dragon’s Teeth by the Nile 


TS Egyptian government is puzzling its friends, 
and giving its enemies cause for glee, by its 
behaviour over the Sudan elections. It has identified 
itself with a single party in the Sudan—the National 
Unionist Party that is ready to acknowledge some link 
of an unspecified kind with Egypt—and it is trying to 
influence the simple minds of Sudanese electors to 
favour that party. Its method is to call all other parties 
the unwitting and foolish tools of British imperialism. 
The effect of this vehement campaign is to sharpen 
acerbity between the Sudanese parties, which are not 
teally at odds, since all agree in wanting to do the daily 
job of running their internal affairs without reference 
to Cairo or anywhere else. For the sake of quite tem- 
porary electoral benefits, Egypt is therefore sowing two 
kinds of trouble for itself in the future. First, it is 
increasing the danger of discontent between Govern- 
ment and Opposition in the Sudan, which could 
create on its southern frontier not the stable and peace- 
ful neighbour it needs but a centre of disturbance. 
Secondly and graver still, it is antagonising a large 
section of the more educated members of the Sudanese 
nation. These men are beginning to hate the too-ready 
assumption of Egyptians that the Sudan is their business 
and that they are entitled to behave there as if they 
were at home. 


Those who know the Sudan only from the press 


reports on the first week or two of the present elections 
might think this second risk a small one. They have 
been regaled with stories of bewildered fuzzy-wuzzies 
wandering in and out of booths asking which way to 
vote, and may have come to regard the whole country 
as primitive. But it is now the turn of the more 
sophisticated areas to vote; they contain com- 
munities accustomed to running town and rural district 
councils, with majorities of elected members, who have 
a good idea of their duties and of their responsibility 
to electors. No one can doubt this who has seen one 
of them at work. Ignorance is by no means universal 
in the Sudan, and many of its more progressive elements 
are alarmed and shocked at Egypt’s tactics. 

Egyptian thinking about these elections has gone 
through several phases. It was General Negutb’s 
government that first proposed the machinery for them: 
the neutral electoral commission that has been seeing 
fair play is working in precisely the way that Egypt 
suggested. Then Cairo began to fear that the influence 
of the Sudan’s remaining British officials—4o in the 
Defence Force, 8 in the police and, at today’s date, 
some 130 in the Administration—would influence the 
votre and help the parties that favour independence for 
the Sudan. In August, therefore, Major Saleh 
Salem was sent south to propose, instead of elections, 
a gentleman’s agreement whereby an all-party group 
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should run the country for the three years of self- 
government that are to precede self-determination. On 
discovering that this idea found no favour with the 
Sudanese, the Egyptians dropped it and started to use 
the pressure tactics that Mr Eden described to Parlia- 
ment on November 13: they sent their Under-Secretary 
for Sudan affairs and the head of the staff section of 
their Ministry of Propaganda to Khartoum ; they in- 
creased the financial contributions that they have always 
made to the orthodox Islamic institutions in Egypt and 
they sent numbers of Egyptians of Sudanese origin on 
leave to the Sudan. The full force of Cairo radio is also 
devoted to the campaign. 

People well acquainted with the non-Arab and non- 
Moslem south believe that this propaganda has made 
some headway there ; it may affect southern .representa- 
tion in Parliament, and, since the Moslem parties could 
turn out to be fairly evenly divided between the National 
Unionists (mainly Khatmia or orthodox), and the two 
Independence parties (mainly Ansar or unorthodox), a 
balance could lie in southern hands. But it is difficult 
to believe that any such momentary capture of allegi- 
ance could permanently operate in Egypt’s favour. 
Southerners may be so. bemused by their electoral 
experiences as to do incalculable things now ; but they 
are unlikely to forget for any length of time their 
inherited fear of the Arabs, who are connected in their 
minds with the slave trade and the oppression of the 
nineteenth century. The latest Egyptian step is a 
protest to the electoral Commission about undue British 
influence and unfair proceedings at the poll in Kassala 
and Equatoria provinces. The commission, through its 
Indian chairman, Mr Sukumar Sen, who is extremely 
experienced in electoral matters, has replied that the 
facts ““ do not warrant your conclusion ” of interference. 


It is difficult to understand all this Egyptian activity 
except as an effort to secure a parliament which will, 
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during the transitional period preceding self-determina- 
tion, do its utmost to eliminate everything British from 
the Sudan. As matters stand at present, the possibility 
that the policy will produce an outright union of the 
Sudan with Egypt is extremely remote, The Nationa! 
Unionist list of candidates is a collection, not of 
supporters of Cairo, but of antagonists of the Ansar 
and its leader el Mahdi. For example, Mirghani Hamza. 
the National Unionist politician who might be prime 
minister if the orthodox Khatmia emerges in strength 
from the polls, favours an independent Sudan which 
will merely co-ordinate defence, foreign policy and 
certain commercial matters with Egypt. All thinking 
Sudanese want a separate civil service, and most want 
a separate currency. The real question for the Egyptian: 
is the degree of co-operation to be secured from th« 
Sudan of the future, whatever party is in power. Fo: 
they need this co-operation on vital matters such a: 
sharing the Nile waters and defence arrangements. With 
such requirements, they would have been wiser to bé 
less partisan. 

In a world full of young democracies and peoples 
feeling their way towards new patterns of self- 
government, interference—even from a would-be good 
neighbour—has some wider repercussions. Egypt has 
been perpetrating acts which it would not for a moment 
tolerate within its own frontiers, even from fellow-Arab: 
claiming “brotherhood”; its behaviour might well 
be described in some quarters as imperialist. 
Maybe the spectacle it has offered the world will have 
one good result: it will suggest that use of the ballot 
box is a good thing only when people have enough 
education to use it as it is meant to be used 
Probably the Sudanese will emerge unscathed from 
the strange battering to which their minds are being 
subjected, and will arrange their affairs as they think 
fit. But the outcome would have been happier for al! 
had there been no intervention from Egypt. 


Modes and Morals 


(Oy of the fruits of distributing education and 
incomes is both brightly coloured and juicy: the 
women’s magazines have become a very flourishing 
crop. There are about fifty of them, nearly all with 
circulations comparing very favourably with prewar 
sales and still rising. At a time when some general 
periodicals have been in difficulties and two or three 
have gone out of business, the women’s magazines have 
gone from strength to strength. 

Women’s magazine reading increased during the war, 
when there was little else to buy, and when, for the 
first time, many married women had their own money 
as distinct from an allowance from their husbands. 
Circulations were held down by the paper shortage, 
but nearly all have since risen, in spite of price increases. 
By now women no doubt feel that to cut down on their 


ms 


magazine reading would be a false economy. Apart 
from getting free knitting patterns, which would cos 
7d or 9d each in the shops, they are shown how to 1a) 
out their money, how to make do and mend ; and they 
get plenty of reading matter without a trip to the library 
and the cost of a subscription. 

Two magazines—Woman and Woman’s Own—each 
have a circulation of over 2 million and a readership. 
according to the Hulton survey, of over 5 million, and 
both have gained over a million readers in the last four 
years. Their success formula seems to be a gay and 
dashing presentation and good, gripping fiction. But 
presentation is not everything. There is nothing to 
catch the eye, for instance, in the appearance of Woman's 
Weekly, which, with its circulation of 1,800,000, is the 
only paper to present any kind of challenge to Woman 
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and Woman’s Own. It looks frumpish beside most of 
its competitors, and owes its success to less obvious 
causes: its fiction—almost a week’s reading in tiny 
type ; its knitting patterns—three or four for three- 
pence ; its sincerity, as “ woman to woman”; and the 
dependability of its instructions. Women, it seems, 
jevelop a strong loyalty to their favourite writers. They 
-ome to rely on one paper and one contributor for 
.dvice about children ; on another contributor—perhaps 
a another paper—for fashion ; on another for cookery, 


PRINCIPAL WOMEN’S PERIODICALS* 








Circulation, Jan.—June, 
Paper i "000) 
Weekly (W) or Price 
Monthly (M) he 
1938 1952 1953 
Odhams Press is. ¢. 
nen (WH ise va 2805s 44 750 2,227 2,551 
rywoman (M) .......- oe 100 | 316 512 
teal Home (M) ........ 2 0 45 | 118 | 138 
ther (Md NE ee i'd 115 77 83 
Newnes & Pearson 
yman’s Own (W)....... 4} 357 1,770 2,124 
> Notes (Whi... cc i 34 L151 i 299 287 
n Woman {M)...... ae 6S { 197 } 231 
fomes and Gardens {M).. ~-0 24 |; 114 145 
i 
Amalgamated Press | 
man’s Weekly (W).... | 3 498 1,746 ; 1,816 
man’s Illustrated (W) . | 44 148 | 516 535 
ne Chaat 4902 2s. tas0ns | 3} 127 | 2s 280 
VYoman'’s Companion (W). | 3 176 209 221 
Voman’s Pictorial (W) ... | 44 121 {| 203 181 
man and Home (M)... | 1 0 301 | 871 917 
iy Homie: (OB) a 06% 53 63 1 0 189 {| 460 449 
Voman’s Journal (M).... | 2 6 115 288 | 288 
ind Home (M)...... a 2 13l | 312 295 
man and Beauty (M) .. Ace iss) | 140 130 
National Magazine 
od Housekeeping (M) .. 2 0 128 {| 200 187 
nity 2 aet (Rings seis 1 6 ‘ss 137 | 150 
r’s Bazaar (M) ..... | 3 6 35-40 57 57 
Condé Nast | 
MD Gs onde es > § 40-45 150 150 
>and Garden (M)... {| 3 0 ae 30 +1 
Weidon’s + 
m’s Ladies Jrnl. (M);} 1 3 229 180 16 
vod Taste (M).......... | 1 6 59 | 102 99 
ther and Home (M).... A 2 32 |: COGS 119 
| 
Other Publishers 
lia and Eve (M) ... a 82 | 80 80 
OWS Cac seats vee: 5 ove | 203 200 
MGW (era cck ss cess 8 25 a. 76 
» Queen (Fortnightly) .. 2 0 8 435 | 503 
ie FR og Poe ee aie 1 oO oF 66 66 





uding specialised journals and those with fiction only. 
’ Subsidiary of Amalgamated Press. 
jan. - April: minimum estimate. 


ind another for medical advice. Following their 
tavourite contributors leads many women to buy more 
than one magazine. Advice and instructions that are 
absolutely dependable go far to build up a good circula- 
tion, and a single mistake in a knitting pattern can undo 
the work of years. 

This loyalty to certain papers and certain contributors 
explains why the big magazine companies find it worth 
while to run several women’s papers in competition 
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with one another. Amalgamated Press, which owns 
over a dozen, built up its long list of magazines under 
the control of Northcliffe, whose policy it was to probe 
everywhere to find new markets. Some of the firm’s 
papers are almost direct competitors with each other. 
They have stories, short and serial ; articles on fashion, 
beauty, the home ; interviews with personages, or more 
probably with their wives ; the inevitable piece about 
the royal family ; and the perennial advice about how 
to get your man, how to keep your man, or how to get 
your man back. 

This, indeed,,is the content of more or less all the 
women’s magazines. Broadly speaking they can be 
divided into three groups: the cheaply produced ones 
with the largest share of true love ; the ones that are 
bright with colour gravure and ideas ; and the glossy 
ones gleaming with photographs of fashion and furnish- 
ing. The common formula can be applied with different 
emphasis and at different levels, and competition is 
keenest between those papers that mix the ingredients 
in roughly the same way. Woman and Woman’s Own 
are an obvious pair, with a wide appeal that is particu- 
larly powerful with the younger woman. Home Chat 
and Home Notes are homely in a simple way, while 
Housewife and Good Housekeeping are rather more 
ambitious. Vogue and Harper’s Bazaar compete for 
the fashion-conscious, with Vanity Fair—started since 
the war—as a younger sister to Harper’s. Yet it is 
not easy to classify the women’s papers according to the 
income groups or social classes they cater for. Many 
of them find their way into all kinds of home. The 
Hulton Readership Survey showed, for instance, that 
Woman’s Own and Woman, having in recent years 
altered their characters to cater for the middle classes 
in their appeal, are now widely read (as distinct from 
bought) by women of all income groups from the middle 
classes downwards. Even Vogue, which, apart from a 
concession to those with “more taste than money,” is 
written as if for the fashionable world alone, seems to 
be read by over a million women in all. Equally, 
the domestic magazines are not read exclusively by 
housewives. The Lady still finds more purchasers 
among a species that seemed to be nearly extinct— 
perhaps because of its fame as a carrier of small personal 
advertisements ; and at the other end of the scale there 
are papers plainly written with the factory girl in mind. 

In catering for their readers’ mental capacities, the 
editors of the women’s magazines have this in common 5 
none attempts to raise matters of politics, and they 
hardly touch on current affairs at all. In the more 
serious magazines for middle~<lass housewives there 
may be articles about education and other social ques- 
tions, but these are treated only as readers’ personal 
problems and “ human stories.” Even in the glossiest 
papers the current affairs are all in the realms of the 
theatre, art and literature. True, Vogue has a section 
called “ People Are Talking About ...,” which will 
include some allusion to current politics, but this does 
no more than warn the reader what to expect at cocktail 
parties, lest a blank expression spoil the effect of the 
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new ensemble. As far as the feminists are concerned 
the women’s papers are a dead loss, for they assume that 
a woman’s interests are just Kinder, Kiiche, Kleider— 
and cosmetics. It might be argued that in a subtle way 
these papers are an asset to the Right in politics. 
Their emphasis on stability and security in the 
family, their idolisation of royalty, the snob appeal 
that a few of them so successfully exploit, hardly go 
with revolutionary fervour. But of course a girl can 
have dreams of Dior without a thought for Sir Winston, 
and politically the influence of the women’s periodicals 
can fairly be reckoned as negligible. 

Economically, on the other hand, their influence is 
great. Their power as an advertising medium is 
obvious, though the proportion of revenue derived from 
advertisements varies too much to make generalisation 
possible, and so, too, do advertisement rates. Articles 
and photographs sell furniture and kitchen equipment. 
Their importance to the textile and clothing industries 
in publicising each new season’s mode can hardly be 
overestimated, for they make it plain that last year’s 
dress, although in perfect condition, simply will not do. 


In addition to this indirect help to certain industries, 
at ° ~ 1 . 
| Joint Consultation 


Str—Some fifteen years ago I was involved in a strike 
of four months’ duration and I suffered so much in pocket 
id in mind, that I directed my attention to the feelings 
by which the factory workers of Lancashire were actuated. 
The result of my study and investigation resulted in a 


i 
| plan which I have invariably adopted from that time to 
| the present with perfect success. ... / Allow me to observe 
that I am at the head of a firm working 150,000 spindles, 
and that our works have not been stopped for one week 
for ten years. . . . In each of our works I selected two 
of the steadiest and most intelligent of the workmen, as a 
medium of communication with the hands and the firm, 
stating to them our willingness at all times to receive 
any communication from the hands through them. I 
stated at the same time how keenly I felt the insane 
proceedings of many of the workers in paying at least 
5 per cent of their earnings to clubs, with a view to obtain 
| correction of grievances and equality of wages, when, by 
| a judicious application to their employers, all causes of 
complaint might be removed without the interference of 
strangers, who invariably become dictators, and thus 
instead of obtaining redress often widen the breach. .. . 
By having a sort of tribunal to resort to, conducted on 
rational principles, we have been, with only two excep- 
tions (and those have been of a very trivial nature), free 
from the injurious influence of paid dictators, and our 
hands have had the full benefit of their own industry. 
Now you will see, Sir, that the above plan presents many 
advantages. One is, there can be no angry contentions 
going on without a speedy adjustment. Another is, that 
any person employed knows that any reasonable require- 
ment will be laid before the employers, and receive due 
consideration. I am convinced that as the working classes 
| become better informed, there will be fewer strikes : and 
ij as there are in every mill some few who read, think, and 
reason, the best preventive of strikes is to employ the 
intelligent in governing the ignorant—Yours, most 
respectfully, A Corron SPINNER. 


| The Cconomist 


November 26, 1853 
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individual firms get free publicity. Ready-made clothes | 
are sketched or photographed, and the reader is told | 
where to buy them ; knitting patterns must specify :he 
kind of wool to be used ; new hair styles are duly 
attributed to their creators. Above all, the cosmetics 
industry depends on the women’s papers. It jas 
developed with them in the last sixty years and ¢ 
rapidly between the wars, when so many of the exis 
journals were started. How else could women | 
the absolute necessity of a nightly ritual of clean: 
creams and nourishing creams, hormone creams .; 
vitamin creams ? (It is a solemn thought that bu: 
the women’s papers the nation would get some 
minutes’ extra sleep every night). 


* 


From a social point of view, too, the women’s par 
are a power in the land. They are to a great ex: 
doing the job of a welfare worker, with their ad\ 
on health and babies and their rough way with « 
wives’ tales. The Mothers’ Union itself could not m 
strongly uphold sexual morality and the sanctity of 
family than they do, both in the letter columns an 
the fiction. The letters are for the most part so si! 
that they are sometimes suspected of being concoct: 
by some joker in the office ; but they are genuine, « 
the editorial staffs treat them seriously in notab)\ 
sensible replies. The fiction varies greatly. In Harp. 
Bazaar, for instance, it is sophisticated. In the more 
prosperous papers it is often contributed by best-selling 
novelists—writing, however, within the conventions o! 4 
the medium. For the cheaper papers it can be bought 4 
by the’ yard from a London agency—much of 1 
American fiction which has been, as it were, “ dubbed © 
to change its setting to this country. All but the mos! 
sophisticated fiction conforms to certain rules. Virtuc 
always triumphs, the bad girl is routed, the heroin: 
(who is usually a nurse or a secretary—never, even in 
the cheapest publications, a factory girl) marries he: 
boss. But she always marries for love. 

The moral code evident in both fiction and advice 
seems to rest on the assumption that it provides the bes! 
way to get, or keep, your man. Whether this is the 
deliberate and sincere conviction of those who run the 
women’s papers, or whether it expresses a belief tha! 
morality sells best is debatable. The latter conflict: 
with the assumption made in film posters and in cheap 
novels ; and it would seem, from the Hulton Survey. 
that women have quite a taste for “cheesecake.” But 
they also have an ideal of romantic love and they look 
to their own papers to provide it. It is arguable tha‘ 
all this fiction fosters a false romanticism that make: 
marriage more difficult. But against that must be set 
the fact that the counsels of these periodicals are making 
marriage smoother, homes brighter, food better and 
clothes smarter. At a time when so much is heard 


‘ about the wickedness of the Press, even Mr Randolph 


Churchill would surely agree that the women’s maga- 
zines, at least, are on the side of the angels. 
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Revolt in the Lords 


HE revolt of the Lords opposed to the Government’s 
F scheme for competitive television gathered less sup- 
rt, in face of the Whips, than many people had expected. 
(he Government won easily in the division on Thursday 
ening. But no one will regret that the first debate on 
ne Government’s White Paper took place in the House of 
Lords. Men of the calibre of Lord Samuel and the Arch- 
shop of Canterbury are clearly better placed to offer a 
structive judgment now that the party lines have been 
| too clearly drawn in the Commons. 
But the trend of the debate is at least as important as the 
sult of the voting. The Government has to do more than 
nerely defeat its critics in the division lobbies ; it also has 
win the argument on the floor of the House. Lord 
valisbury, in replying to the debate, rightly said that it had 
led to produce any strong body of opinion behind one 
ear alternative. The Government can claim this negative 
ccess but it counts for litthe when set against the remark- 
ly wide range of criticism levelled against the White 
Paper. It is, after all, these specific proposals which are 
ider public scrutiny and the debate in the Lords has 
‘vealed little support for them. A good many peers are 
iacking the Government only on general principle and have 
ibstantial reservations on matters of detail. This is 
indoubtedly true of Government supporters in the House 
‘{ Commons as well, and Ministers would do well to fulfil 
their promises to keep open minds and consider some fairly 
‘xtensive changes. 


* 


None of the peers who criticised the Government man- 
iged in the compass of a single speech to set out a coherent 
iiternative, but the Government can at least take credit 
‘or having conditioned practically all its critics to accepting 
ne need for some alternative to the present BBC service. 
Chis was conceded even in Lord Halifax’s motion and 
lready the argument has moved to the question of how that 
lternative should be provided. On this there was no 
inanimity and the Government can hold that some of the 
criticism was unfairly negative. Probably the speech to 
-ommand the greatest assent came from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. | He argued for an increase in the licence 
revenue, even to £5, on the welcome grounds that people 
ought to pay the cost of their amenities. But at the same 
‘ime he felt that the dangers of advertising were overrated 
ind he proposed that if it would improve television both 
the BBC and the new corporation should be allowed to earn 
advertising revenue, both drawing the rest of their funds 
from the licence pool. Lord Salisbury hinted that the 
Government will carefully consider the Archbishop’s 


speech. It should be seized on as the means of escape 
from what is becoming an uncomfortable position. But 
the Archbishop’s ideas have much more than this political 
merit ; they point the obvious way to a satisfactory solution, 
round which public opinion could be rallied once it is 
realised that the future of broadcasting is not a choice 
simply between monopoly on the one hand and unrestricted 
sponsoring on the other. 


Bigger Subsidies 


T is somewhat ironical that the policy of guarantees for 
| agriculture should run into sharp conflict with the 
Government’s general economic policy just at the time 
when agricultural policy is being reshaped. It is this 
conflict that is expressed in the Supplementary Estimate 
for the Ministry of Food published on Wednesday. That 
some increase over the Budget estimate would be necessary 
has been obvious for some time. But the increase of £127 
million, which more than doubles the Ministry’s net 
expenditure, far surpasses any reasonable expectation. It 
is precisely the sort of additional spending that used rightly 
to shock the Conservatives when they were in opposition. 

Of the three main items in the increased expenditure, 
one (£37 million) is the cost of the additional sugar imports 
required to increase stocks in order to make derationing 
possible by meeting the free consumer demand at present 
prices. The pros and cons of this are matter for separate 
argument. But the two other big items are largely the 
embodiment of agricultural policy. Some £57 million is 
needed to maintain the guaranteed prices for British cereals, 
and to carry bigger stocks, when world prices are falling. 
An extra {27 million (making a total of £49 million) is 


“needed for meat and bacon, primarily in order to bridge the 


gap between what consumers are willing to pay for a lot of 
pork and what the farmers were promised in order to 
produce it. 

The budgetary significance of this extra expenditure is 
discussed in Business Notes on page 680. Part, of course, 
represents an investment in increased stocks and has no 
immediate inflationary effect ; but it is mone the less a 
dangerous commitment, since the stocks may well have to 
be sold next year at lower prices than the Government has 
paid for them. And even the effect in the current year 
appreciably upsets the balance of financial policy. During 
the period of high world prices it was possible for poli- 
ticians to shut their eyes to this aspect of the guarantees to 
agriculture: with falling prices, they expose the Exchequer 
to commitments that cannot be calculated in advance and 
are subject to enormous variations. This is precisely the 
dangerous feature of agricultural policy that the Govern- 
ment’s new schemes do nothing whatever to correct. 
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Parliamentary Troubles 


+ 

NY tendency for Ministers to become complacent, and 
A there seems to have been a little, should have been 
checked by one or two recent events. First, some Labour 
backbenchers organised a midnight defeat of the Govern- 
ment on a Prayer ; then the by-election in Holborn and 
St Pancras South unmistakably ended in Labour’s favour ; 
a Labour backbencher was allowed to delay Government 
business by an old-fashioned filibuster ; and on Tuesday 
Conservative backbenchers mutinied against Sir Winston 
Churchill’s refusal to increase the pensions of a few elderly 
officers. None of these events is important in itself, but 
they all come as a timely reminder to a government that has 
perhaps been taking its parliamentary position too much 
for granted. The cascade of Bills and White Papers with 
which the session opened was impressive, but it scarcely 
justified the welter of mutual admiration that followed. 
Ministers seem to have been somewhat blind not only to 
the movements of their opponents but to the feelings of 
their own supporters. Only this can explain why, on top 
of known backbench doubts about th@ negotiations with 
Egypt and about television, Ministers aroused fresh hos- 
tility over a minor pensions issue on which their supporters 
had for months shown strong feeling. 

Holborn and St Pancras South is a peculiar constituency, 
with a large floating population, but both sides chose to 
treat the by-election as of major importance and Labour is 
entitled to satisfaction for having increased its majority 
despite a substantial drop in the total poll. Labour’s share 
of the poll was nearly two per cent higher than at the 
general election, and if most of this could be balanced 
against the decline in the Liberal vote, the fact remains that 
the Conservatives suffered from a little more than apathy. 
Nothing can be gathered from the other two recent 
by-elections, in safe Conservative seats—in one Labour’s 
share of the poll rose by 2 per cent, in the other it fell by 
13 per cent; the next piece of evidence on the state of 
public opinion will be provided by the by-election in 
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Paddington North. But Labour feels that it is leading in 
this autumnal “little election” and its front bench may 
be encouraged to new militancy. 

The Government’s two parliamentary rebuffs, however, 
were both administered from the Labour back benches. 
Mr Harold Lever’s 2}-hour filibuster was a considerable 
personal achievement in an assembly which does not allow 
“tedious repetition,” and the backbench trap which drew 
the Government to defeat on a Prayer was laid with fore- 
thought. But a Government Whips office with such a wealth 
of military experience should surely have been capable 
mustering the 100 members needed to stop Mr Lever and 
should have detected the nocturnal manceuvres on 
Prayer. 


France Stands Divided 


HE dramatic foreign affairs debate in the National 

Assembly has dispelled illusions that it will be an 
easy task to muster in France a coherent majority to support 
ratification of the EDC treaty and agree simultaneously on 
social policy at home. With its sudden twists and turns. 
with suspense maintained to the very last moment, the 
debate had all the ingredients of a thriller. Last week the 
opponents of the defence community started the parlia- 
mentary attack. The defenders rallied to their positions 
only to see M. Bidault’s speech interrupted by his sudden 
collapse. The few days’ break that followed provided little 
help towards finding a solution. When the debate was 
resumed the Prime Minister, M. Laniel, made a major 
declaration of policy, in which he repeated the govern- 
ment’s pledge to support the defence community, provided 
certain conditions were fulfilled. But the main obstacle 
still remained: to agree on a motion for the vote. The 
Socialists and the Gaullists have stuck to their guns and. 
at the moment of writing, the prospects look dim. M. Lanie! 
has threatened to resign if defeated and once again there 
is a risk of a French crisis wrecking a Bermuda conference 
This very risk, however, may tilt the balance in favour of 
a compromise. 

Yet even if MM. Laniel and Bidault carry their motion 
and get their diplomatic passports for Bermuda, this dress 
rehearsal has shown that the real battle for ratification next 
year will be furious. Many deputies expressed their mis- 
givings about the projected status of the French Union in 
the Community. Many share M. Mendés-France’s view— 
though not all would vote for him—that France cannot 
enter it in its present state and with the burden of Indo- 
China. Above all, the government’s own acceptance of 
EDC is not unqualified. It attaches three pre-conditions to 
French ratification: the signing of additional protocols, an 
acceptable settlement of the Saar question with Germany 
and the conclusion of agreements with Great Britain. The 
prospects for an agreement over the Saar are infinitesimal! 
if France maintains its present terms. On the other hand 
the debate has shown how many French deputies look to 
Britain to keep the balance of the new Europe. Without 
his revelations on contemplated closer links with Britain, 
M. Laniel’s task would have been still more formidable. 
The fate of EDC in France still depends in a large measure 


not only on British policy but on the manner in which it 
is presented. 
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A Snook from the Ruhr 


EP nr SRN FOR 
0 pr a ssa sh ea 


1’ Western Germany decartelisation is a thing of the 
i past ; recartelisation is now the order of the day. A 
a ombshell has been thrown by the German steelowners 
y mong the three Occupation Powers—if one can still call 
iem that. The first challenge came from Professor Schenck, 
steel expert, who told a recent meeting of the steel tech- 
-ians’ association that the trusts must be recreated. The 
‘uhr, he said, had been penalised by the way in which 
itionally grouped concerns had been split by the Allied 
iw 27. 
[t seems that the Ruhr steel companies intend to recon- 
a titute the trusts to a limited extent, both vertically and 
rizontally. They demand that German steel companies 
hall again own. all the coking coal they require, as well as 
ibsidiary manufacturing plants, They also insist that 
vorks producing the same kind of product, whether crude 
‘eel or rolled products, must be amalgamated. It is not 
proposed to reconstitute the whole of the giant Vereinigte 
Stahlwerke, which owned §0 per cent of the Ruhr steel and 
3 5 per cent of its coal, since that conglomeration was seen 
a ) be inefficient. But concentration on a smaller scale is 
_ lemanded on the grounds that it will facilitate modernisa- 
ion and thus lower production costs. 


Meanwhile a counter-shock has been administered to the 
cel owners. They have been reminded by Dr. Etzel, 
hief German representative on the High Authority of the 
val-steel community, of an awkward fact that they had so 
r ignored: that the High Authority’s charter gives it the 
a -gal right to say Yes or No to such amalgamations. Indeed, 
ome provisions of the coal-steel Treaty were designed 
‘xpressly to ensure that the spirit of Law 27 would be 
irried out when the occupation authorities had withdrawn. 


a Had this very issue not been clarified during negotiations, 
a the French would never have signed the Treaty. They 
i insisted that the German steel industry should not be 
3 illowed to recover its stranglehold over coal supplies and 


prices, and that economic power should never again be so 
eavily concentrated in hands that had so misused it in the 
past, Only under persistent American pressure did Dr. 
\denauer agree to the present phrasing of the Treaty. 
Under the Treaty, would-be associations of firms will be 
‘rmitted only where it can be proved that they will lead 
(0 an increase in output and will not create a concentration 
power sufficient to determine prices and shelter the 
irties concerned from competition in the single market. 
“he High Authority’s handling of this German challenge 
will be a major test of the principles underlying Europe’s 
xperiments with communities. 


End of a Cartel? 


FTER some delay the High Authority of the coal-steel 
A community has ordered the dissolution of the export 
cartel formed last spring by its steel producers. At the 
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time it held its hand, partly because it was heavily engaged 
with the first moves in setting up the common market, and 
partly because the export prices fixed by the cartel were 
almost identical with those prevailing in the common 
market. A mixture of reasons has led to this recent action. 
On public relations ground$ alone the High Authority 
could not afford to appear associated with an institution 
smacking so strongly of the bad old days of restrictive 
monopolies. The general disapproval, moreover, was 
underlined by specific protests against the cartel from the 
American Government, which doubtless objected to it on 
ideological grounds. Finally, recent decisions by the cartel 
have brought its export prices slightly below those charged 
within the community, and accusations of dumping were 
sooner or later inevitable. | 


The powers of the Authority to intervene lie in a clause 
in the original Treaty, accepted by all signatories, which 
said that it could fix minimum or maximum export prices 

if such action can be effectively supervised and appears 
necessary, either because of dangers to the enterprises on 
account of the situation of the market or to . . . further 
the development of international trade and see that equit- 
able limits are observed in prices charged on external 
markets. 

In short, if there is a need to fix export prices the High 
Authority will do.the fixing, although in consultation with 
the industries concerned. The crucial question is whether, 


The Economist Diary 
Areference bool. for the desk 


For the man who seems to have everything he 
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indeed, such action “can be effectively supervised.” 
Buyers outside the community who benefit from evasions 
are unlikely to provide the Authority with information ; 
and there is no certainty that either heavy fines or the odium 
of being arraigned before the Court of the community 
will effectively prevent such practices. 


The Lagos Affair 


AST week, there arrived in London two angry Nigerian 
L ministers belonging to Mr Awolowo’s Action Group. 
Pheir visit should shake any complacency about the chances 
f agreement being reached on Nigeria’s new constitution. 
rhanks largely to the efforts of the Secretary of State and 
the Colonial Office, a surprising amount of unanimity was 
achieved at the conference held in London in August. But 
was Clear when the delegates went home that Lagos 
ould be a stumbling block to a final acceptance of the 
ew proposals. 


The status of Lagos—the capital of the federation—was 
the one major point on which the conference failed to 
agree. Mr Lyttelton, as chairman, was therefore asked to 
arbitrate, and the delegates undertook to accept his decision 
whatever it might be. He decided to separate the town 
from the Western Region in which it stands and give it 
an autonomous status with direct representation in the 
central House of Representatives. There were many 
reasons for this decision—among them the fact that Lagos 
is Nigeria’s commer- 
cial capital as well as 
the political capital 
and also the port that 
handles most of the 
Northern _Region’s 
trade. The  nor- 
therners had already 
made considerable 
concessions at the 
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sents the Yorubas 
of the Western Region, would abide by its undertaking to 
accept the award. But over the last three months opposi- 
tion to the award has grown in the Western Region and 
the Action Group has threatened that the region will secede 
rather than give up the capital, of which 70 per cent of 
the population are Yorubas. 


So far as Mr Lyttelton is concerned, Mr Awolowo has 
been told, in far too hectoring terms, that the issue is 
now closed unless the Nigerian parties themselves agree to 
a compromise. This is unlikely ; the northerners in par- 
ticular are tied to the award, both because they distrust the 
West and because they have a sense of loyalty to British 
rule. Moreover, with the dispute with the Northern 
Rhodesian settlers on his hands, Mr Lyttelton may well 
consider it would be a dangerous precedent to give way 
to whatever pressure group shouts loudest and fiercest. 
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On the other hand, Nigeria’s constitution cannot be 
expected to work if the whole of one region is seething 
with discontent and threats. The constitutional conference 
will be meeting again in January to Consider the financ:al 
side of federation ; and the distribution of the revenues 
from Lagos is bound to provoke a storm. Unless another 
attempt is made either then or earlier to get a comprom)se 
over the town’s political status, an agreed constitution js 
unlikely to see the light of day. 


Competition in Livestock 


HE National Farmers’ Union means to establish 
"T Guickly as possible a producers’ board for the marketing 
of fatstock. Under the Government scheme, this board v 
have no compulsory powers. It will have to compete w 
the livestock auctions that will be reopened next year. T! 
union hopes that its board will demonstrate the superiori! 
of marketing on a dead weight and grade basis, so that 
eventually it will be given monopoly powers. Initially, t! 
board will be restricted by the shortage of large slaughte: 
houses with adequate cooling capacity; but the union 
clearly intends to devote its energies and funds to a rapid 
expansion of the board’s activities. It does not mean to b« 
beaten in the critical test of its claims to marketing by 
producers. 


The public has everything to gain from this competition 
between the auction system and the producers’ board, so 
long as no special favours are shown to either party. The 
NFU, however, is demanding that all pigs and not just, as 
at present planned, all bacon pigs, should come under the 
sole jurisdiction of the board. This would be an un- 
warranted extension of a producers’ monopoly that ought 
not to be established at all. The Government’s scheme for 
pigs is admittedly unsatisfactory ; but its danger is much 
more that it will stop consumers from getting enough 
Danish bacon than that it will impoverish home producers. 


Now that the farmers have, somewhat ungraciously, 
agreed to give the Government scheme for livestock a try, 
the main concern is how much this scheme is going to cost 
the taxpayer. The Chancellor’s recent remarks suggest that 
it may be more than the existing large meat subsidies 
Yet the world supply of beef, in particular, seems likely 
to remain inadequate indefinitely, and home demand should 
be buoyant when rationing ends. If in these circumstances 
British farmers cannot produce beef without so large a 


subsidy, it is a black outlook for the efficiency of British 
agriculture. 


The Flat Shibboleth 


T last week’s conference of the Town and Country 
Planning Association another assault was made on 
the common belief that near the middles of cities it 
is more economic to build flats than houses, because 
of the high cost of the land. If 40 flats instead of 20 houses 
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ire put on an acre of land costing £10,000, there is a 
aving of £250 per dwelling in site costs ; but this saving 
; far outweighed by the fact that a four-roomed flat costs 
p to £1,000 more to build than a house of equivalent size. 
3 Even on very expensive sites the building of flats by local 
3 \uthorities is thus highly uneconomic ; it is made possible 
nly by a public subsidy which is two and a half to three 
mes as large as the standard subsidy for a house. 
Mr F. J. Osborn contended that these subsidy scales 
» so arranged 
that they give most encouragement to just the sort of dwell- 
ngs people want least, and just the sort that cost most, 
in just the places that are naturally most disadvantageous. 


[his statement seems to overlook the fact that a high 
lensity of housing is at present unavoidable in central 
ireas ; and it really has to be paid for by an extra subsidy. 
Mr Osborn is right to urge that the flat subsidy ought 
4 iot to be so large as actually to encourage local authorities 
‘ » build upwards rather than outwards. A public subsidy 
ial to £2 a week for a London flat is altogether excessive. 
is three times the whole rent of the average worker’s 
elling. On this basis the LCC finds it more “ profitable ” 
» build flats than houses ; and these high subsidies very 
y inflate the cost of site acquisition as well. 
The subsidy structure should certainly be overhauled ; 
in London at any rate expensive flats will continue 
be built. This adds force to Mr Osborn’s point that 
‘ry local authority dwelling built in a new or expanded 
ywn instead of in central London saves over {1,000 of 
iblic money. Savings of this sort are only one of many 
siderations relevant to the policy of dispersing popu- 
lation from London ; but they do strengthen the case for 
dispersal and they do underline the economic frivolity of 
some of the objections to it. Farmers near Swindon have 
4 recently opposed that town’s plan to accommodate surplus 
: population from London ; yet one farm of 2§0 acres can 
provide homes for 1,000 London families and save {1 
million in housing subsidies. Is any farm that valuable ? 


Soviet Import Policy 


a ECENT reports from the Soviet Union have indicated a 
¥ RK new interest in western consumer goods ; but British 
businessmen as yet have not felt any change in its import 
policy. Indeed, it might be argued on the basis of Moscow’s 
\fficial data that, as only one per cent of Soviet consumption 
s to be met by imports from outside the Soviet bloc, the 
-ffect would be only marginal. However, a shift to new 
ines of imports would be an important development not 
ly in commerce but also in politics. It may eventually 
be possible to persuade the Russian consumer (and the 
Soviet government) of the intrinsic quality of some of 
Britain’s specialised exports. 

It is now fairly certain that the new regime, under the 
influence of Mikoyan, the Trade Minister, has accommo- 
dated its policy to the need for western consumer goods, 
at least during the interim period while the necessary 
switching from heavy to light industry is made. This 
might last until 1956. It is also known that the long- 
suffering Russian consumer is showing through the Press 
increased irritability about the quality of clothing and 
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durable consumer goods. Household gadgets, too, are much 
in demand. This type of demand has not appeared in 
Soviet imports from the West ; and it may well be that the 
Kremlin is still unwilling to permit its public the luxury 
of comparing the quality of home-produced with that of 
imported goods. So far the only noticeable change in Soviet 
imports from the West has been the purchase of such 
~ consumption goods ” as butter, salted herrings, and meat. 
And this development might be explained by purely 
transient needs, such as the need to make life pleasanter 
in Eastern Germany. It so happens that the new import 
policy coincides with a phase when, for a number of reasons, 
Soviet export earnings are low. This, no doubt, is one 
reason for the recent sales of Soviet gold on the free 
markets, and the disposal of a quantity of silver in London. 

It is still too early to get excited about the prospects of 
Soviet purchases of consumer goods. What thé new policy 
means is still largely a matter of conjecture and, as recent 
events have shown, sudden and unexpected shifts of power 
in the Kremlin can cause radical alterations of the plan. 
The UN Economic Commission for Europe (ECE) has, 
however, made up its mind that the apparent changes in 
the policy of the Soviet Union and of other countries within 
its orbit are to be taken at their face value. In its latest 
quarterly report it is stated optimistically that “ the changes 
in domestic policies in eastern Europe . . . may eventually 
lead to some recovery ” of East-West trade. 


Tito’s Democrac y 


N the campaign that preceded the elections in Jugoslavia 
l this week Marshal Tito and his associates have shown 
themselves not insensitive to western criticism that a one- 
party democracy, which allows no proper opposition, is not 
a democracy at all. In stoutly rebutting this criticism they 
have sometimes betrayed some rather confused thinking— 
qui s’excuse s’accuse. This is not surprising since they are 
simultaneously pursuing two contradictory purposes. On 
the one hand, they would like to demonstrate that their 
rule really rests on a broad basis of public support ; on the 
other hand they are determined not to weaken their own 
position by giving scope to their opponents and critics. 
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Thus the Jugoslav leaders could argue that their form of 
democracy is moré truly democratic than that practised in 
the West because im the “ vital stage of pre-election activity ” 
the elector really has some say in the choice of the man who 
is to represent him ; he does not have to choose, as in the 
western democracies, between several candidates all 
probably equally unknown to him and equally uncongenial. 
But at the same time the Jugoslav Communists could also 
impress on electors that they should name as candidates 
only those who are “ boundlessly devoted to the cause of 
socialism” ; in other words, they could choose whom they 
liked provided he had the right ideas. But although the pro- 
cedufe governing the choice of candidates was strongly 
weighted in favour of-the government bloc, the Socialist 
Alliance, the elections compared very favourably with those 
carried out today in eastern Europe and in Jugoslavia itself 
in-1945 and 1950. According to the reports of western 
correspondents, the voter was not dragooned into going to 
the polls ; when there he was genuinely free to make up 
his own mind; a real attempt was made—not always 
successfully—to preserve the secrecy of the ballot ; and in a 
few isolated cases independent candidates have in fact been 
elected. 

Marshal Tito has said that western parliamentary 
democracy does not suit Jugoslavia in its present stage of 
development ; that it would be like making new cars and 
then putting oxen in front to pull them. This happens 
to be a convenient doctrine from his point of view though 
unflattering to the voters. If one could be sure that 
Titovian democracy was really only a stage in progress 
towards something better, and that it did not involve the 
oppression of individuals, there would certainly be much 


e f on 
to be said for it. 


A Committee for the Best Club 


 ©PHE British MP, who must spend so much time on the 
err has to work in conditions that are probably more 
cramped than those of any other legislator. Last summer 
a Select Committee was set up under the bustling Mr Stokes 
to review the whole question of accommodation and 
amenities in the House of Commons. A first interim report, 
dealing solely with accommodation, has now been 
published ; it contains some practical proposals for giving 
MPs more space, either for work or for refreshment. A 
desk for every member remains a somewhat distant goal, 
but some of the more obvious .anachronisms should be 
rectified. The Select Committee will now turn its attention 
to amenities and to the methods of appointing the staff of 
the -House of Commons. The fourth item in its original 
terms of referénce—to considér the desirability of appoint- 
ing a-sessional €ommittée—has been“overtaken by a proposal 
in this first feport.to set up a.permanent ‘“‘ House ” Com- 
mittee. BE 

On the long view this is by far the most important of the 
committee’s. recommendations, since it involves the whole 
question of who shall control the legislative building. The 
House of Commons is part of the Palace of Westminster, 
a royal palace of which the chief functionary is the Lord 
Great Chamberlain, a hereditary office. The present 
incumbent's view of his priorities was explained to the 
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committee with disarming. frankness: “ My first duty i. to 
the Sovereign, who appoints me. My next duty is to |:0) 
after the Palace of Westminster. After that, I conside: it 
my duty to do all I can for the members of both Hoses 
of Parliament.” The Lord Great ‘Chamberlain is no: 
sole authority—for money he must look to the Minist: 
Works—but it seems that MPs, and peers too for 
matter, are no more than sub-tenants in their own Je«is- 
lature. In his evidence to the committee the Lord Grea 
Chamberlain archly foreshadowed “a few little surp: 

at your end.” Welcome though these may prove to ty 
would surely be more appropriate for MPs to arrange | 
own accommodation rather than to be the recipient 
avuncular “ surprises.” 

The select committee proposes that the new “ Hou 
Committee should not confine its attentions to accom: 
dation but should “ exercise wider functions.” That th 
would be “ constitutional and other difficulties” is rec 
nised, and this is perhaps a fair hint, pending the « 
mittee’s later reports, that it envisages some change in 
Lord Great Chamberlain’s powers. By the time it 
finished its work this select committee, together with ° 
similar body now investigating MPs’ pay and allowanc 
should go some way towards giving the British legisla 
conditions of work nearer to those in less busy legislatu 
elsewhere. 


Industry’s Disabled 


MWA as debate on the Industrial Diseases Bill \ 
an occasion for back-slapping on both sides of | 
House, with each party trying to claim the credit for | 
measure. Like all extensions of the social insurai 
scheme, it was virtually non-controversial among politician. 
and the only criticism was that it was not generous enoug 
In 1951 the Labour Government introduced, and 1! 
Conservative Government carried through, the Pneum: 
coniosis and Byssinosis Benefit Bill. This measure enab 
compensation to be paid in certain cases to people tota! 
incapacitated by these two diseases or, if they have died, 
their dependants. Workers acquiring the diseases since 194° 
are covered by the industrial injuries scheme, and mai 
of those who became disabled before that year obtaine: 
workmen’s compensation. But there remained some— 
one knew how many—who contracted pneumoconios 
before it became a prescribed disease under the Workmer 
Compensation Acts or failed to satisfy all the conditions- 
in particular, because the time limit laid down by the Act 
had expired before the disease became manifest. The 195 ' 
Act removed many ‘cases of hardship, but it was still de! 
cient in two respects: it did not provide any compensati«: 
for those partially disabled by the two diseases named 
it ; nor did it cover other cases of prescribed diseases, suc 


‘as mule spinners’ cancer, which may also be slow | 


develop. 


The new Bill fills both these gaps. Benefit will be pa\ 
able at the rate of £1 a week to the partially disablec 
with unemployability supplement and dependants’ allow 
ances-where appropriate ; and the Minister of Nation 
Insurance is taking power to apply the provisions of th: 
new measure and the 1951 Act to some other workmen ' 
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Lustrex is one of Monsanto’s 
wide range of chemicals and 
plastics for industry. If you 
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Monsanto today! 
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Of interest to the electrical and light engineering industries is a new 
plastic to provide that extra impact strength for special jobs. 
LUSTREX ‘M.I.’ is the latest form of Monsanto’s versatile polystyrene 
LUSTREX*. Its chemical properties are substantially the same as for 
general purpose Lustrex, but the stretch, deflection at break and the 
impact strength are 2 to 3 times greater! LUSTREX is one of the most 
economical of plastics. It is light yet strong and its strength actually 
increases as temperatures drop — one reason why you find it used in 
the fittings and components of so many refrigerators! But that’s not 
all. Lustrex has excellent insulating characteristics ...is resistant to 
acids and alkalis ... does not shrink or become brittle ...is specially 
manufactured for injection moulding. Lustrex is supplied in a wide 
range of standard colours and, in addition, can easily be produced in 
any shade you wish. 

These are only a few of the reasons why Lustrex has proved such 
a success in the electrical and engineering industries ! 

If there is scope for plastics in your industry, write now for full 
information on Lustrex. 
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compensation diseases. Many of the partially disabled who 
vill be entitled to benefit will presumably be found among 
the coalminers of South Wales, who, until this July, were 
jrawing extended unemployment benefit. The cost of 
providing for these men will thus be transferred from 
seneral taxation to the industrial injuries fund. This is 
vf litthe significance in itself, but Mr Enoch Powell was 
ight to remind the House that since 1948 there have been 
measures which have placed additional charges on a 
fund whose eventual liabilities are still completely unknown. 


Far Eastern Triangle 


rine North Korean premier, Kim Il-sung, signed this 

[ week in Peking an agreement for economic and cultural 

-operation between the two countries. China has agreed 
ancel all the debts incurred by North Korea during 
ystilities. Other details are to be worked out by experts, 
yut—according to Hongkong reports—China has already 
agreed to offer the Koreans as a free gift the equivalent of 
{114 million, which is to be used over the next three 
years for the rehabilitation of the country. This is the 
cond important promise of aid that North Korea has 
received since the cease-fire. In August Malenkov pledged 
Soviet help to the tune of 1,000 million roubles, i.e. nearly 

90 million at the official rate of exchange. Kim Il-sung 
then travelled to Moscow on a thanksgiving mission. 

His visit, coming as it did at the time of the North 
Korean purges of unreliable Communists, was interpreted 
hen as a Soviet attempt to buy supremacy in a war- 
ravaged country. It should not be concluded, however, 
hat Mao Tse-tung is now trying to outbid Malenkov. The 
nominal amount offered, at the official rate of exchange, 
has little meaning, for what will matter is the actual flow 
‘§ goods. More important, also, is the fact that China 
self is receiving Soviet aid. It was disclosed not long 
igo that the Russians had finally agreed to increase their 
issistance and take charge of 141 “ great projects” of 
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Chinese industrialisation. Mao can hardly be expected to 
afford bidding tricks. with borrowed roubles. 

Indeed, Soviet economic aid is now probably the key to 
relations with China in this triangle as elsewhere. After 
the victory of the Chinese revolution, the Kremlin found 
itself in the unaccustomed position of having to bargain 
with a partner. True, this partner is dependent on Soviet 
support, yet it is too powerful to be bullied into acqui- 
escence. Common interests probably vied from the first 
with mutual suspicions. The Korean war undoubtedly 
helped to cement the interests, but the end of shooting 
may have revived the suspicions. Since Stalin’s death 
Mao’s hand has clearly been strengthened. Previously the 
Russians were most reluctant to send investment goods to 
China, but now they are apparently willing to contribute 
a greater share to its Five Year Plan. Mao’s future policy 
must largely depend on his satisfaction with the size and 
terms of Soviet aid. Kim Il-sung’s trip to Peking therefore 
should be seen as completing the Communist triangle rather 


than revealing breaches in the Soviet Far Eastern system. 


Ceylon Looks for Loans 


HE recent visit to London of Ceylon’s Finance Minister, 
Sir Oliver Goontellike, appears to have yielded only 
meagre results. It seems that he has received no more than 
an assurance of cooperation from the British authorities in 
a forthcoming sterling loan opération in the London 
market, which it is estimated will total £24.4 million. The 
recent government to government loan of {10 million to 
Pakistan might have encouraged Ceylon to expect similar 
treatment. It must have been an additional disappointment 
to find that the British authorities would not even guaran- 
tee the proposed loan. 

The Ceylonese should ask themselves whether their 
economic policies merit any special favours from the 
British. During 1952 and the first half of the current year 
the state of the balance of payments was allowed to get out 
of hand, and as a result external assets were nearly halved. 
While the Ceylon Government can plead that it was at the 
mercy of the terms of trade once world commodity prices 
broke, it did not, until the last budget in July, take any 
positive steps to put its house in order. But despite the 
welcome show of firmness in the budget some anomalies 
remain. For instance, though some cabinet ministers have 
spoken of the desirability of having foreign investment, all 
manner of hindrances still exist. Of these the policy of 
Ceylonisation of trade, though now accepted in principle 
by foreign firms, causes resentment when over-zealously 
applied. Again, the reserving to Ceylonese firms of foreign 
trade with Japan, China, Jugoslavia and Germany creates 
a bad impression. Furthermore, non-resident companies 
are taxed at a rate of six per cent more than local firms, and 
this, though it is a law of longstanding, remains a deterrent 
to the foreign investor. As a result of all these difficulties 
foreign capital has tended to move out of Ceylon in recent 
years. Some positive incentive is needed if it is to be 
attracted back. 

Ceylon’s problem of raising finance to pay for its devel- 
opment programme is not made any easier by its disinclina- 
tion to take American aid ; and at the present moment the 
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International Bank is still considering an application for a 
loan. It is only natural, therefore, that an approach to the 
London market should be made up. Although it is fourteen 
years since the Ceylon Government last borrowed here, its 
reputation as a borrower is still good. By comparison with 
some other potential borrowers from the same geographical 
area it has an enviable record of peace and stable govern- 
ment. But would-be borrowers ought to realise that their 
economic policies at home must affect their credit-rating 


sekroad 
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Moving Pictures 


HE Lords had one of their most decorous debates on 
Tuesday, when the National Art Collections Bill 
received its second reading. The Bill has two main spur- 
poses: to make the Tate Gallery independent of the 
National Gallery and to make possible a wider distribution 
of paintings on loan. 

The Tate Gallery has no separate statutory existence 
and all its works of art belong in law to the National 
Gallery. The present Bill gives it full autonomy and some 
attempt has been made to define the spheres of the two 
galleries. The National Gallery should house paintings 
of established merit of all periods, and the Tate British 
paintings and modern pictures generally (in fact it also 
contains modern sculpture). Provision is made for the 
transfer, by agreement between the two boards of trustees, 
of paintings from one gallery to the other. If there is no 
agreement, however, the question will be settled by an 
arbitration committee under an independent chairman 
appointed by the Treasury. The Tate Gallery is often 
engaged in controversy—over its attempts to remove the 
discredited masterpieces of the Chantry bequest and even, 
recently, over its buying policy ; so there may well be a 
need for arbitration. The wording of the Bill would 
suggest that if a painting is of established merit or by a 
foreign artist, it should be transferred to the National 
Gallery. On this theory the Tate Gallery’s collection of 
French impressionists would seem ripe for transfer, but 
there are likely to be objections to that. 
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The Bill would also enable the two galleries to \ind 
paintings from their collections to galleries at home .\¢ 
abroad, to British embassies and to Government Hovw << 
in the colonies. A Bill to make this possible was defea< 
by the Lords in 1930, but in 1935 they compromised 
British pictures only. One or two speakers in Tuesc 
debate remained unhappy about the new concession. | 
feared damage to the pictures ; it had been so conven 
to refuse the requests of foreign galleries for, say, Ita 
masterpieces on the ground that there was no power | 
make loans. The hard fact has to be faced, however, 1! 
foreigners are getting restive about lending their paint: 
to Britain and having their own requests refused. 
perhaps the power to lend, and the power—with Trea: 
permission—to sell, may somewhat clear the stack of | 
tures that have been demoted to the cellars of both Nati 
and Tate Galleries. 


Se a State 


sa 


The Aping Hoax 


‘HE man in the street would be more than human if |x 
did not greet with a certain unholy and derisive \< 
the news that the Piltdown skull—or, more exactly, thai 
fragment which gave the Piltdown skull its special clain 
to scientific importance—has turned out to be an ingeniou: 
fake. The cocksureness of experts (and especially 1! 
cocksureness of those who popularise their often tentativ« 
findings) rouses the worst instincts of the Philistine, wh: 
is accordingly overjoyed when someone successfully pu 
the expert’s leg. Where the origins of the human ra 
are concerned, moreover, this instinctive delight in saying 
“Yah!” is, in some quarters at least, reinforced by 
wistful fundamentalism. How wonderful it would be 
all that evidence, “ from scarped cliff and quarried ston< 
which makes it so awkward to maintain a position on th 
side of the angels, could be similarly discredited ; h: 
edifying to find that an accepted datum, as it were a revert 
relic of the distasteful evolutionary creed, is in fact 
practical joke. 

One does not, of course, disprove the existence 
Vermeer by pointing to the works of Van Meegeren- 
consideration which has brought solace, before now, | 
other custodians of imperfectly authentic relics. But th: 
real significance of the Eoanthropos Dawsoni affair is oth 
than this ; for it exemplifies yet once again the genuin 
morality of science. However awkward a discovery ma) 
be, whatever painful recasting of familiar and useful hypo- 
theses it may demand, however many faces it may caus¢ 
to redden, however much of a handle it may give 
irrationalists, the facts that it reveals are sacred and not 
to be suppressed. If new means of investigation—suc! 
as the fluoroscope which was not available to the origina! 
investigators of the Piltdown skull—throw a new and 
destructive light on the evidence, their results are to be 
publicly and promptly acknowledged ; and as each new 
means of investigation is, in fact, developed, all evidence 
is properly to be scrutinised afresh. The Piltdown hoax 
is, indeed, a warning to all who are inclined to forget that 
science is a matter of suspended judgment and working 
hypothesis, not of dogma. But its exposure is, more posi- 
tively, a resounding testimonial to the effectiveness of scien- 
tic method and the honesty of the scientific mind. 
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A Mission to Moscow 


‘ In the passage in your issue of 
a -mber 21st under the above title: 
: ou say that the British Council for 
Promotion of International Trade 
4 associations with the Communist 
ty and its discredited offshoot, the 

id Peace Movement.” Such vague 
a | uations, which I know personally to 
a ntirely without substance, do not 
1 worthy of you. (2) The propaganda 
refer to is presumably a sheet com- 
i of excerpts from such papers as 
Manchester Guardian, the Financial 
;, the New York Times, Le Monde, 

4 selected with a view to showing 
; dvantages of an expansion of East- 
trade. These you describe ' as 


a iteful.” (3) The British group that 
3 ided. the Moscow Conference in 
ril, 19§2, was not “ hand-picked.” 


tations were very widespread and 
selection of the group depended 
; y on who did or did not accept. 
. nstance several members of the 
£ The Economist were invited. 
You refer to “the official trade 
ement.” In fact there is at present 
trade agreement between the United 


* ‘dom and the Soviet Union. (5) A 
af f British business men to Moscow 
= been proposed because both the 


less men concerned and the trade 
inisations of the Soviet Union con- 
g r that such a visit at the present 
would be helpful in promoting 
' ide. The organisation of business 
(ween a private enterprise and a 
inned economy presents certain tech- 
a il problems which the method of 
3 UP visits seems to be a useful con- 
2 dution to solving, as indeed, you 
pear to agree, was shown by the recent 
up visit to Peking.—Yours faithfully, 
imbridge JOAN ROBINSON 
|) After carefully checking the facts, 
have no doubt whatever that the 
P.LT. has associations with the Com- 
nist Party. (2) We do not think that 
impartial person who reads the propa- 
nda put out by the Council, with its 
ireful dredging up of every scrap of anti- 
\merican dirt that can be found, would 
iestion our use of the word “ spiteful.” 
The British group that attended the 
conference was hand-picked in the 
ise that conditions were laid down for 
e conduct of the conference which many 
the invited were unable to accept. 
+) The long-term trade agreement between 
> United Kingdom and the Soviet Union 
vhich was signed in Moscow in Decem- 
er, 1947 (TS 34-1948) is still in force. 
Curthermore, a number of commodity 
igreements have been signed from time 
(o time in recent years. (5) is a matter of 
Opinion ; we see no reason to change our 
view that a private visit to Moscow will 
erve no ustful purpose.—Ebrror.] 


> 





Letters to the Editor 





Jute: A Test Case 


SiIr—Two points in the article pub- 
lished in your issue of November 21st 


call for comment. In so far as the 
present method of protecting Dundee 
jute manufactures raises the packaging 
costs of British exports it is bad in itself, 
and particularly bad at the present 
moment when those exports are facing 
fierce price competition. But in any 
examination of the cost of exports there 
are many items that require to be looked 
into before we come to packaging. 
Secondly, it is difficult to follow why 
there should be “ desperate and localised 
unemployment in Dundee” if the 
present dubious method of protection 
were withdrawn. The Dundee industry’s 
problem is shortage of labour. Two 
days before your article appeared it was 
announced that in order to attract 
women to work as spinners and weavers 
a Dundee jute firm had decided to ask 
mothers to bring young school children 
with them to work. The firm promised 
to “ give the children breakfast, see them 
delivered to school, collect them, give 
them tea and have them ready for taking 
home by their mothers at 5.30 p.m.” 
And so to bed. 

The long-term task for the industry 
in Dundee—as it is for the industry in 
India and its young competitor in 
Pakistan—is to make jute goods cheap 
enough to withstand the competition of 
the numerous small local manufacturing 
units which have grown up in Europe, 
Asia and Africa sinceahe war and to meet 
the challenge of substitutes, particularly 
paper. This will not be achieved by 
creating artificially sheltered conditions, 
either in Dundee or in Calcutta.—Yours 
faithfully, 


London, W.2 GEOFFREY TYSON 


Post-Emergency 
Regulations 


Stir—The Note in your issue of 
November 14th errs in more than one 
respect. 

It speaks of 97 Regulations surviving 
under the Supplies and Services Act 
and another 22 under the Emergency 
Laws Act; whereas there will be only 
97 surviving under both together. 

It quotes the White Paper’s admis- 
sion that “much remains to be done,” 
but suppresses the information in the 
next sentence but one that, “The 
current session’s programme includes 
several Bills designed to replace emer- 
gency powers.” Might it not have been 
helpful to note that the Food and Drugs 
Amendment Bill alone revokes (except 
so far as they extend to Northern 
Ireland) the whole of the Defence (Sale 
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of Food) Regulations, 1943—a code con- 
taining as many as nine of the surviving 
97 Regulations. In this connection, you 
might have a careful look at some of 
the repeals provided for under other 
new Bills already .published, e.g., the 
Housing Repairs and Rents Bill, the 
Currency and Bank Notes Bill, the 
Inventions and Designs (Crown Use) 
Bill and the Licensing (Seamen’s Can- 
teens) Bill, You might be pleasantly 
surprised.—Yours faithfully, 

London, N.W.11 P. GOLDMAN 


The Worth of a Judge 


Str—A Note in your issue of November 
14th develops the theme that “the 
Government is not playing fair with the 
judges.” If the Government were not 
prepared to give the judges an increase 
in taxable emoluments producing, after 
tax, roughly the same amount of addi- 
tional spending power as would have 
accrued from the original proposal to 
increase salaries. by £1,000 a year tax- 
free, then it would have been ‘possible 
and just to give some compensation for 
the reduction by way of an increase in 
the rates of pension, which are left un- 
altered. They provide for Judges of the 
Court of Appeal and the High Court 
pensions of £3,500 a year. 
A pensionary increase of the order of 
£500 to £1,000 a year would seem 
reasonable in the li®ht of the high rate 
of income tax and sur-tax that it would 
attract and of the fall in the purchasing 
power of money since the pensions were 
fixed at the present rates. Moreover, an 
increase might act as an inducement to 
retire when with advancing years the 
strain of service on the Bench may 
become excessive-—Yours faithfully, 
PUBLICUS 


Banking in Latin America 


Str—There would seem to be an error 
in your correspondent’s description of 
banking arrangements in Argentina pub- 
lished in your recent International Bank- 
ing Survey on November 14th. As you 
mention, the relevant legislation 
“ nationalised ” deposits, which hence- 
forth were to be received by the-com- 
mercial banks merely as agents of the 
central bank and it was thereby made 
impossible to augment loanable resources 
as a result of an increase in bank 
deposits. But it has not been true that 
“they could make loans to their private 
customers only from their own funds 
(that is, their own capital and reserves),” 
since they were at the same time granted 
rediscounting facilities at the central 
bank and could thus “ monetise” their 
holdings of securities acquired against 
their own loans and employ these funds 
for further and propurtionately increased 
lending. There was, however, no neces- 
sary relationship between the re-discount 
facilities afforded to a particular bank 
and any increase in deposits received by 
that bank as agent of the central bank.— 
Yours faithfully, 


Shortlands, Kent J. S. G. Wrrson 
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Getting Things Done 


POWER AND INFLUENCE 
By Lord Beveridge. . 
Hodder and Stoughton. 448 pages. 30s. 


ioe is a most important historical 

document. It is the story of a 
crusade, conducted by the procedures of 
minute and memorandum, committee 
and commission, and through adminis- 
trative and academic hierarchies. As 
such, it is an illuminating study of the 
physiology of Government ; of the way 
things get done; of what works and 
what does not work; of the relation 
between Power and Influence, between 
the ability to give to other men orders 
enforced by sanctions (legal or 
economic) and the ability to change their 
actions by persuasion. 

It is also, of course, a_ straight 
historical narrative, a mine of fresh 
information on the genesis of social 
security and innumerable other events 
of the last half-century. Only in a very 
limited sense is it 4n autobiography. It 
begins with the young William 
Beveridge leaving Oxford and making a 
false start in the law; settles down to 
its main theme as, in 1903, he joins the 
staff of Toynbee Hall and finds his 
vocation ; and virtually ends in 1945, 
when the author of the Beveridge Report 
found himself unprecedentedly cut off 
from the seats of power and the reality 
of influence. There is no prologue and 
only the briefest of epilogues ; there is 
never—unless between the  lines—a 
recognisable self-portrait. Lady 
Beveridge has in course of preparation 
a book entitled “Beveridge and His 
Plan” to which readers of the present 
volume are, from time to time, referred. 
Such a biographical division of labour 
may have its advantages, but “ Power 
and Influence ” is, in the meantime, the 
loser. For personality is supremely 
relevant to Lord Beveridge’s theme. One 
may win power by accident and wield it 
by brute force ; influence can only be 
won, and must continuously be wielded, 
by personal impact. 


Some of the abilities and character 
traits which gave Lord Beveridge 
influence stande out clearly enough. 
Integrity is there: the intellectual 
integrity which would never fudge an 
answer; the personal integrity which 
would never seek a personal gain. These 
things inspire the trust which influence 
requires. Sheer brainpower is there: the 
intellectual ability to grasp and order 
masses of factual evidence ; the practical 
ability to frame the articulations of a 
working administrative machine; the 
gift of clear statement. So is the devoted 
and indefatigable capacity for hard 


work. There is, also, the knack of 
knowing which, among a tangle of wires, 
it will pay to pull, and just when to pull 
them. But the process by which these 
gifts were developed or acquired is never 
discussed ; nor does Lord Beveridge ask 
himself why they occasionally, and. at 
last decisively, let him down. A brief 
and bitter quotation from Tacitus rounds 
off the story of the Beveridge Report. 
The bitterness is understandable, but 
does an imputation of “envy or fear” 
credibly fit the human personality of Sir 
Winston Churchill? The paradoxical 
fact is that Lord Beveridge, champion 
and exponent of democratic and persua- 
sive processes, is not interested in 
personality as such. The characters of 
his narrative are faceless, colourless, two- 
dimensional—one is tempted to say one- 
dimensional, as are lines of force or the 
wires that one pulls. 

Here, perhaps, is a clue to the element 
of frustration in this story of splendid 
achievement. Leadership, Lord 
Beveridge has said, is the ability “to 
make common men do uncommon 
things.” It is a significantly ambiguous 
definition. For leadership, thus defined, 
may be no more than the breaking up 
of complex tasks into simple processes 
needing no special gifts for their accom- 
plishment; that is the job—difficult, 
exacting, enormously important—alike 
of the production engineer and of the 
practical administrator. But leadership 
can also be something quite different, a 
communication of purpose, a contagion 
of greatness; and for that, individuals 
must be seen as something other than 
lines of force. In the first sense Lord 
Beveridge is a leader second to none. 
His closing chapters show what happened 
when, pardonably enough, he came to 
believe that he had powers of leadership 
in the second sense also. The reader of 
his narrative, fascinated by tracing the 
sequence of events, following his 
guidance through the back premises of 
government, remains in the end baffled, 
meditating the qualities and limitations 
of the rational progressive, on tides in 
the affairs of men, and—just possibly— 
on hubris and nemesis. 


Sheer Sait 


THE GREAT IRON SHIP. 
By James Dugan. 
Hamish Hamilton. 224 pages. 16s. 


+s stuffy will say that this is no 

way to write economic history. 
“Here for the first time,” barks the 
jacket, “is the full and incredible saga 
of the Great Eastern—the mighty vessel 
built over a century ago which dwarfs 
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all but the largest of today’s ocean |iners 
... the ship that killed her designer. 
drowned her first captain”—and 
through a list of fantastic achievements 
and disasters to end in shame as a float- 
ing circus. This smacks of Hollywood 
rather than the University, hor air 
rather than cold fact. But for once the 
blurb tells the truth. Mr Dugan has 


written an extraordinary book that fills 
out the legend of the Great Eastern 
into a cinematic account of the birth, 


life and death of an extraordinary ship. 

She was a ship conceived far ahead of 
her time by the genius of Brune!_—“ 
technological explosion” set off by the 
Great Exhibition ; 692 feet long and 120 
feet wide and not outbuilt for half a 
century ; intended to carry more passen- 
gers than the Queen Mary and driven by 
a bigger screw; woefully = under- 
powered even with engines capable o 
producing 11,000 ‘horsepower; and 
brilliantly designed with a double hull 
and without ribs. To this conception, 
Brunel attracted £600,000 of solid Vic- 
torian risk capital, and held out the 
expectation of a 40 per cent annual 
return. It was the first instalment in a 
long history of raising the wind, bank- 
ruptcies and ruinous losses. John Scott 
Russell, ironfounder and shipbuilder at 
the Isle of Dogs, ruined himself in 
building the ship ; Brunel exhausted all 
his fantastic energies in launching the 
monster sideways into the Thames—it 
took him four months—and was killed 
by the news of an explosion on the 
Great Eastern’s maiden voyage. 

Disaster, loss and death attended the 
leviathan throughout her life until 
towards the end of the century she was 
broken up, a hopeless, huge drab. There 
was much that was ignoble in her 
history, and the brash enterprise that 
produced the ship would have stood no 
chance today ; Brunel and Daniel Gooch 
were not easily defeated, but they would 
certainly have found the Companies Act 
too much for them. They also missed 
many chances—failing to see the easy 
money that could be earned in carrying 
emigrants to America and in bringing 
cotton from the South through the 
Union blockade in the Civil War. The 
Great Eastern taught many expensive 
lessons about the size, power and 
management of ships which other ship- 
owners quietly absorbed gratis. When 
she was a demonstrable failure in the 
passenger trade, she found an historic! 
vocation in laying the Atlantic cable 
and the all-red telegraph to India. And 
she finished as a floating fair ground 
and advertisement hoarding in the 
Mersey, yielding the only profit of her 
career to the shipbreakers who bought 
her. 

There are stories galore here, and \ir 
Dugan tells them all with gusto, app!y- 
ing his brisk journalism to the solid 
products of research. It is the life story 
of a brassy, oversized lady, and such 
extraverts are often no better than the) 


ought to be. But she fought for birt). 


and fought. mishap after mishap for 
survival—the vulgar, madly adventurous 
and yet, as it now seems, good-natured 
great aunt of the British passenger fleet. 
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Avon made certain of it long 
before the first Avon H.M. 
tyre wag sold . . . Higher 
mileage was assured with 
a tougher rubber compound 
and a spectacular advance 
in tread design which per- 
mitted extra depth and 
thickness. Thousands of 
motorists have now proved 
higher mileage to be an 
absolute fact. It must mean 
a great saving to your 
pocket too! 

Write now for an illustrated 
folder “‘The Story behind the 
Greatest Development in Car 
Tyre Construction”, sent 
free on request to The Avon 
India Rubber Co. Litd., 
Melksham, Wilts. 


HIGHER MILEAGE 
Avon’s thicker and 
deeper tread gives 
many thousands of 
extra miles. 


bats 
GREATER GRIP The 
wider Avon tread 
gives more road 
contact, extra bite. 





BETTER BRAKING 
Centre traction 
bars and multiple 
slots give extra 
stopping power. 
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OY apron rete 
PO 8 RT MERCATOR Te Bes 


DRY FLY 
SHERRY 


— 


PRODUCE OF SPAIN 


DRY FLY SHERRY—the best appetizer—makes a most 
acceptable Christmas gift and provides a gracious welcome 
to your guests. Order early from your Wine Merchant to 
avoid disappointment. 


20/- bottle 10/6 half-bottle 








Almost every 
important 

lighting development 
in the last 50 years 


owes something 


to BTH 
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There are electric lights on in this tank. BTH pre-test their lamps 
so that they can stand up to jolting like this, and worse. 


THE SAME RESEARCH and manufacturing resources which 


produced the. first jet engine of Whittle design and the electrical 
power system of the Comet are also behind Mazda lamps. 

For half a century BTH has maintained its reputation for leader- 
ship in lighting. During that time many of its developments have 


become standard throughout the world. 


Here are three examples from literally hundreds of recent achieve- 


ments in the field of lighting. 
CRUELTY TO LAMPS 


28 tons of tank smashing its way 
through all obstacles. One 75 mm. gun, 
two 7.92 mm. guns. A 600 horse power 
engine driving massive wheels and huge 
steel tracks. Such is the Cromwell tank. 
What sort of lamps could possibly stand 
up to service in such a vehicle? 

BTH found the answer. For they have 
a remarkable machine, believed to be the 
only one of its kind. It tests lamps for use 
in tanks by simulating engine vibrations 
and the shock of driving over the roughest 
ground, Constant sledge hammer blows 
simulate the effect of gunfire. Each lamp to 
be tested is shaken as a terrier shakes a rat. 

This is but one example of the constant 
research which ensures that Mazda lamps 
stay brighter longer. 


‘DAYLIGHT’ ROUND THE CLOCK 


Blackout was one of the most insidious 
and dangerous enemies in the early days 
of the war. Long hours under artificial 
lighting menaced the health of factory 
workers and threatened production. The 
problem was urgent. 

Methods of improving the traditional 
and familiar forms of artificial lighting 
were sought—but BTH lighting en- 
gineers insisted that something new was 
called for. 

Already a lot of work on the develop- 
ment of fluorescent lighting had been 
done in the BTH Research Laboratories. 
Now was the time to put theory into 
practice. ‘Daylight? lamps were made 
and installed in a particularly trying 
section of the Works. 

The rest is history. Mazda fluorescent 
lamps and lighting fittings went into 
factories all over the country. Health and 
morale improved. A grave threat to war- 
time production was averted. 


A NEW COMPLEXION ON IT 

Mercury Vapour lamps were first intro- 
duced twenty years ago by BTH Research 
and have made a major contribution to 
safe and economical street lighting. 

But they were not flattering. Indeed, 
there were jokes in Punch about their effect 
on peoples’ colouring. 

Again, BYTH Research found  th« 
answer. Mazda Mercury Vapour lamps 
are now made with a new phosphor 
coating on the inside: this preserves both 
the efficiency of the lamp and the colou! 
of what it shines on. 

Soon you will be able to stand under 
one of them and look your lady in the 
face! an 


the lamps and lighting 
fittings with 


behind them 


THE BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON CO. LID. 
(Member of the A.E.1. Group of Companies) 
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Case History of Freud 


SIGMUND FREUD: LIFE AND 
WORK: Vol, I: The Young Freud. 

By Ernest Jones. 

Che Hogarth Press. 454 pages. 27s. 6d. 


‘THIS is a sober, year by year account 
of Freud’s early life, in which the 
letail of events is from time to time 
nterrupted by a speculative interpreta- 
tion in the traditional psychoanalytic 
vein. Only vaguely behind it all can one 
liscern the massive proportions of a 
nind which has had more influence than 
iny other upon contemporary psycho- 
logical thought. The trouble is that 
ography is an art, revealing the struc- 
ture of a personality by all sorts of 
‘mphases and exclusions. A case history 
s something quite different: it is a flat 
laborious chronicle; and even a case 
history with marginal notes, like the 
present volume, is no more than the raw 
naterial out of which a biography might 
be made. 
This does not mean that Dr Jones has 
done something that was not worth 


doing. Reliable material about Freud’s 


life has been difficult to discover, and 
past controversies have left their distor- 
tions and legends behind. Now the facts 
ire available, and all must admire the 
devotion and industry that have brought 
this about. 

The present volume is concerned with 
mnly the first half of Freud’s life, from his 
birth in 1856 to the turn of the century. 
What may well impress the reader 
oming to it from a study of Freud’s later 
writings is the amount of work in 
neurology and allied fields that preceded 
he development of psychoanalysis. This 
ganic approach was never superseded 
ind shows itself again and again through- 
ut Freud’s writings. It is a great mis- 

tune that so many of his followers 
have failed to give it due weight. For 
nstance, as late as 1925 Freud said: 

From a clinical standpoint the (actual 
neurosis must necessarily be put along- 
side the intoxications and such disorders 
1s Graves’ disease. These are condi- 
ttons arising from an excess or a relative 
lack of certain highly active substances, 
whether produced inside the body or 
introduced into it from” the outside 
—in short they are disturbances of 
the chemistry of the body, toxic 
conditions. If someone were to -suc- 
ceed in isolating and demonstrating 
the hypothetical substance concerned in 
neuroses, he would have no need to 
concern himself with opposition from the 
medical profession. For the present, 
however, no such avenue of approach to 
the problem is open. 

| There is a world of difference between 
(his view of psychoanalysis as pro- 
visional and temporary and the rather 
1uthoritarian attitude adopted by some 
ot Freud’s disciples. Speaking of him- 
self Freud says: 

I am not really a man of science, not 
an observer, not an experimenter, and 
not a thinker. I am nothing but by 
temperament a Conquistador—an adven- 
turer, if you want to translate the word— 
—with the curiosity, the boldness and the 
tenacity which belongs to that type of 
being. 
he social scientist may not find much 

to imterest him in. this book, but it 


might nevertheless be good for him to 
read it, and to realise that the social and 
the natural sciences are not really so far 
apart as they sometimes seem today. 
One complaint seems justified. One 
has grown used in psychiatric literature 
to a certain clumsiness and abstracted- 
ness that betray the Central European 
Origin of many of our distinguished 
psychiatrists. Dr Jones has no such 
excuse, yet he sometimes falls into this 
style. But it would be unkind, when so 
much of solid value is presented, to stress 
unduly the defects in its presentation. 


Too Many Documents 


IMPERIAL CONSTITUTIONAL 
DOCUMENTS 1765-1952. 

By Frederick Madden. 

Basil Blackwell. 91 pages. 8s. 6d. 


HIS little book is the fifth or sixth 

collection of documents illustrating 
imperial and commonwealth history to 
be published in the last few months. 
It is the slightest and narrowest of them 
all. As Dr Madden says in his preface, 
his selection makes no claim to origin- 
ality; the themes he illustrates—the 
attempted reform of the first Empire 
between 1765 and 1766, the institutional 
development of colonial responsible 
government and dominion status, and 
the position of the crown in parliament 
in the dependent Empire—are all three 
well enough documented already. His 
sole purpose apparently is to serve the 
convenience of Oxford students, in the 
Modern History faculty which has pre- 
scribed these particular sources for 
study ; and to supplement Mr Berrie- 
dale Keith’s “Select Speeches and 
Documents on British Colonial Policy 
1763-1917” and his “Speeches and 
Documents on the British Dominions 
1918-1931.” Mr Madden has carried out 
a parochial task conscientiously. 

Out of this deluge of Imperial docu- 
ments of mainly constitutional signifi- 
cance, a mere reviewer may well ask 
what some of our imperial historians 
think they are doing. Documents are 
essential no doubt. Editing is tiresome 
and exacting work and we are thankful 
to those who do it. And, of course, the 
wartime gap in published documentation 
has to be filled. But the empire- 
commonwealth consists in something 
more substantial, one hopes, than 
constitutional relationships. Investment, 
trade, migration and power are the stuff 
of national expansion and the law books 
and speeches are mere commentaries 
upon them. If we must have more 
documents let them be about the com- 
mercial and political substance. There 
is something more also to historical 
scholarship than collecting data. Suffi- 
cient stock-piles of facts and sources 
have been assembled already to over- 
whelm the conventional framework of 
interpretation ; and it is to be feared that 
these materials will lie about as rubble 
until imperial historians raise a stronger, 
broader structure of ideas about the 
historical process of European expansion. 
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Figures and Charts 


ECONOMIC TRENDS. No. I. Novem- 
ber, 1953. 
Central Statistical Office. 
HMSO. 25 pages. 2s. 
HIS new monthly publication is 
designed to make life easier for all 
who want to keep pp to date with the 
British economy. From the rather in- 
digestible mass of statistics presented in 
the Monthly Digest, the government 
Statisticians have selected what they 
consider to be the key indicators, making 
just over a hundred series, These are 
illustrated in a gallery of neat charts 
while at the same time the actual figures 
are also given. The booklet is half- 
charts, half-tables. 

Statistics are still judged by the 
general public as being able to prove 
anything. This new publication may 
help to allay some of the suspicion. In 
design it is attractive ; employment, pro- 
duction, consumption of raw materials, 
trade, finance and prices—their move- 
ments can be followed easily in these 


The Logic of 
British 
and 
American 
Industry 


P. SARGANT FLORENCE 


“In form, this is a much en- 
larged revision of Professor 
Sargant Florence’s _ classic 
Logic of Industrial Organisa- 
tion. The revision has added 
much more elaborate documen- 
tation to a textbook almost alone 
in class and approach. This 
book is more than a textbook ; 
it is an original work of econo- 
mics that a businessman may be 
able to read with advantage and 
without exasperation.” 


28s. net —The Economist 


Routledge & Kegan Paul 





simple pictures. Only here and there 
will there be a wistful glance to the 
booklet’s American counterpart. The 
British economist has still to make do 
without any official up-to-date estimates 
of the gross national product. Much 
less, too, is known about stock changes. 
But these are deficiencies in the actual 
statistics not in the simple presentation 
of existing material which is the object 
of this publication. In this respect it 
succeeds admirably. 
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MERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 


' 
the editorial staff in London. 
} 


Changing Patterns in Credit 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK CITY 


ISING prices (and of course declining yields) in the 
R government bond market seem to be depriving the 
Democrats of one of their chief complaints against the 
Eisenhower Administration. This is that higher interest 
rates on Treasury issues were a reward to the bankers, who 
are presumably now back in the temple from which the 
New Deal drove them. But since early June, when prices 
of Treasury securities reached their low points, the 3} per 
cent 30-year bonds, which were issued in April as the first 
step in the programme of lengthening the maturities of the 
debt, have advanced from just under 99 to a fraction above 
104. The gi-day Treasury bills, sold in early June at 
prices to yield a rate of 2.4 per cent, have since sold as 


mitments to accept mortgages on houses still to be built. 
There is little doubt that the tapering off, or mode: 
decline, in business activity has played a large part 
strengthening the bond markets. This is not so much 
because of any significant reduction in the demand fo: 
funds being made upon the capital market—for there i: 
none as yet—as because of the expectation of a reduction 
to come. The Federal Reserve system has also helped by 
keeping the banks, and thus at least the short-term monc; 
market, in an easy position. Spokesmen for the central 
bank have explained that at a time when the economy is 
going through a period of adjustment, if not mild recession. 
the monetary authorities must make sure that any erro: 


low as I.2 per cent and are of judgment is on the sid« 
still well below 1.5 per of too much ease rather 
donna YIELDS ON US GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


Last week the Treasury. 
which had paid 2% per 
cent for 33-year money in e 
September, found it easy 
to obtain 5-year money ai 3 
25. per cent. Finally, 
after selling three succes- 


Sive one-year certificate Selene 
c 3-5 YEARSe—i “~y" 


jus cent per onnum 


than too much tightness. 

This attitude has rein- 
forced. the confidence of 
investors in both shares 
and bonds; since the 
middle of September the 
Dow-Jones average of in- 
dustrial shares has risen 


New Series 
LONG TERM 
Old Series, 


ee NE , about 20 points, while the 


aaa (i el : 
issues at 2% per cent (in ee a aa hata A ie Treasury 33s, due in 
June, August and Septem- qurtecnetyetton ae eh 1978-83, have gone up 3! 
RIE URY BILLS é al 
ber), Mr Humphrey, the _~ New issues points. As one shrew 


Secretary of the Treasury. 
has now had no difficulty 
in putting out similar 
paper at only 1 per cent. 
Indeed—and this may be 
even more significant—the 
certificates are selling at a premium. 

These developments have spiked the guns of the Demo- 
crats, who have also lost their only potent allies in the busi- 
ness world, the builders and mortgage brokers. The latter 
had, until recently, been complaining bitterly that there 
were no funds available for mortgage lending (by which 
they meant funds at government-aided low rates). Their 
complaints, which the Democrats were delighted to echo, 
have now died away completely ; two weeks ago an annual 
convention of mortgage brokers showed every satisfaction 
with the demand for their paper from insurance companies 
and savings banks. These institutions have apparently 
begun to resume the practice of entering into forward com- 





observer of the markets 
has pointed out in a letter 
to his customers: “ This is 
pretty fast going for either 
index.” He notes that the 
confidence of investors 
appears to rest mainly upon the idea that the Administra- 
tion is afraid of deflation, and is doing and will do every- 


thing possible to start up a new round of inflation. But. 
he goes on, 


the bond market reaction is that these efforts will not be 
successful at any time soon, so that we must look forward 
to a considerable period of steadily falling iriterest rates. 
The stock market, on the other hand, seems to say that 
these efforts really will be immensely and quickly successful, 


so that prices and profits will again move sharply upward. 
Both cannot be right at the same time, 


There is certainly still some reason to doubt whether the 
Administration or the central bank, or both, are committed 





er 
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to a policy of easy money, deliberate budget deficits, and 
the other stimulants for a faltering economy. Both the 
Budget Director and the Secretary of the Treasury are still 
stressing the need for new taxes to balance the budget for 
1954-55. As for the Federal Reserve system, it is true 
that it did purchase government securities in the open 
market all through September—thus giving the banks 
reserves at a time when interest rates were falling rapidly— 
but it ceased its purchases for at least three weeks in 
October, and apparently allowed the “slack” to be taken 
up by normal seasonal factors. 

The job of forecasting the nature and extent of these 
seasonal changes seems to be exceedingly difficult this year, 
ind this may account for some of the central bank’s inde- 
cisiveness. During the latter half of a year there is, of 
course, a seasonal expansion in the*demand for bank credit, 
reflecting crop harvestings and movements, holiday shop- 
ping, and so on. In the last six months of 1952 bank credit 
rose by almost $5 billion. Three-fifths of the increase 
vccurred between July and October. For the same four 
months this year, the rise is barely half this $3 billion. 
Even the present lower prices for crops, the slackening off 
in business activity, and a more cautious inventory policy 
do not seem to justify so large a drop in the need for bank 
credit, 


* 


Some bankers are therefore looking back to the spring 
months, when the seasonal decline was smaller than usual, 
for the explanation. They say that the Mills plan for 
accelerating the payment of corporate income and profits 
taxes has tended to even out the seasonal changes in the 
demand for credit. Corporations this year paid 80 per cent 
of their taxes in the first half of the year ; next year they 
will pay 90 per cent, leaving only 10 per cent to be paid 
in the last six months of 1954. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New York suggests, in 
the November issue of its Monthly Review, that some of 
the borrowing in the spring months might have been 
caused by a desire on the part of some businessmen to 
obtain credit, even if they did not need it at once ; they 
feared it would be scarcer and more expensive later in the 
year. The bank also notes that some crop financing may 
not have gone to the banks, but, because of low prices, 
may have found its way directly to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, which carries out the government’s farm price 
support policy. If this is what has happened, it may be 
that bank credit will yet be used, for the CCC has already 
sold $360 million of “ participation certificates” in these 
crop loans to the banks and it has announced it hopes to 
sell another $600 million or so by the end of the year. 

Other kinds of bank loans are also failing to show 
increases comparable with those of last year. Property loans 
have risen only half as much as they did last year, for 
example, while consumer loans at banks have not expanded 
at all. In 1952 they rose by more than $400 million. Sales 
finance companies, which borrowed some money from the 
banks last year, have repaid more than $200 million since 
the middle of this year. 

The purchases by the Federal Reserve system of some 
$500 million of government securities since early July are 
much smaller than the amounts it bought in the comparable 
months of last year. But with the demand for bank credit 
lower, they have helped to produce an easy money market. 
As a matter of fact, the credit extended by the central 
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bank since the middle of the year has not even offset the 
losses of reserves sustained by the banks because of an 
outflow of gold and a rise in the circulating currency. In 
short, it remains to be proved that the central bank has 
embarked upon a policy of really making money easy, how- 
ever probable it may be that it is determined money shall 
not become tight. But perhaps the securities markets are 
saying that this is a distinction without a difference. 


Rural Recession 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CHICAGO 


HILE the fall in farm incomes, resulting mainly from 
the fall in farm prices, and the high cost of pre- 
venting them from falling still farther are a major political 
problem in Washington, the secondary economic conse- 
quences of this decline do not seem to be causing as much 
concern there as perhaps they should. This may be because 
the economic analysts have become accustomed to a decline 
that has been going on for nearly two years and take more 
interest in studying more recent storm signals. But in the 
middle west the manufacturers and salesmen of farm 
machinery, fertilisers, building materials, electrical appli- 
ances and other products are certainly feeling the effects 
of the downward trend in agricultural income. 

These have been accentuated by the continuous rise in 
the cost of things the farmer buys. This year the actual 
purchasing power of American farmers will be smaller than 
at any time since 1941, according to the estimates of the 
Department of Agriculture, and it is not surprising that 
farmers are holding on to their dollars harder than at any 
time since then. The president of the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company, a leading producer of tractors 
and farm implements, has said: 

All business is going to be slow until farmers begin buying 

again. The country cannot have a high level of general 

prosperity without a prosperous agriculture. 

History supports this statement—depression on the farm 
was the forerunner of the great depression of the nineteen- 
thirties—and so do statistics. Even though the number of 
people living on farms has been declining while the total 
population has been increasing, there are still 2§ million 
Americans on farms. Even though agriculture’s contribu- 
tion to the national income has not risen proportionately 
with the growth in that income, last year nearly $19 billion 
of a total national income of $266 billion came from agri- 
culture, compared with just over $8 billion of a total 
of $86 billion in 1929. 

The farm machinery industry has probably been harder 
hit than has any other by the drop in spending by farmers. 
The International Harvester Company, the world’s largest 
maker of farm equipment, experienced a decline of 8 per 
cent in sales of tractors and implements during the nine 
months that ended on July 31st. Smaller manufacturers 
have suffered even more. The Minneapolis-Moline Com- 
pany estimates that its farm equipment business in the 
year that ended on October 31st was off by 18 per cent 
from the preceding year. The total value of retail sales 
of all kinds of farm machinery in 1953 will probably fall 
to about $1.6 billion, a 16 per cent decline from 19§2. 

The heavy sales of farm machinery after the end of the 
war are partly to blame for the slow demand for these 
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products now. Farmers are so well supplied with relatively 
new machinery that they can postpone purchases. These 
figures tell the story: of the tractors now on farms, 69 per 
cent are postwar models ; the same is true of 61 per cent 
of the combines, 77 per cent’of the maize pickers and 
86 per cent of the automatic hay balers. With fewer 
dollars to spend, farmers have more incentive to make do 
with their present machines. A farm equipment dealer 
in a small southern Illinois town tells about a farmer who 
recently bought $100 worth of parts to repair a combine: 
“Last year, he wouldn’t have put that much in an old 
machine ; he’d have bought a new one.” 

The slowdown in sales of farm equipment affects many 
other parts of the economy. Firms that supply the indus- 
try with such products as steel, castings and tyres are 
getting fewer orders and retail trade: is suffering in cities 
where employment in agricultural equipment factories has 
fallen off. This month a survey by the Farm Equipment- 
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machinery plants in the midwest had laid off nearly 47,000 
employees during the last six months. 

The $1 billion-a-year fertiliser industry is another that 
is feeling the pinch in farmers’ spending. Sales of com- 
mercial fertiliser climbed to an alltime peak in the year 
that ended on June 30th last, but since then demand has 
slipped. One of the country’s largest producers of ferti- 
liser experienced a 20 per cent decline in sales in the four 
months to October 31st compared with the similar period 
in 1952; the entire industry has probably shown. a drop 
of comparable proportions. Because of this slackening in 
sales, one large fertiliser company plans to cut its expendi- 
ture on advertising next year by $250,000. Out in Carlsbad, 
New Mexico, where much of the potash used in the United 
States is mined, there are such big stocks above ground that 
one producer has “ mothballed” his pile of this fertiliser 
by coating it with plastic to keep it in good condition until 
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sales pick up. Steel mills find that farmers have trimm:d 
their purchases of fencing. One of the country’s larg 
suppliers of wire for this purpose says that sales of | 
product last summer were 25 per cent below a year ago 

Other industries that sell to both farmers and city peo; . 
are being hurt by the letdown in rural spending. | 
world’s two largest mail order housés, Sears, Roebuck an: 
Company and Montgomery Ward and Company, repor: 
that October sales showed the sharpest decline of 
month since early 1952. Both obtain a substantial amo. 
of business from farmers. Of the two, Montgomery W : 
leans most heavily on the rural market for its sales: Se: 
October sales were 7.8 per cent below a year ago, wh 
Ward’s were down by 15.5 per cent. Farmers are buy: 
furniture and electric appliances sparingly and less mo: 
is being spent on farm houses, barns and other buiding 
Non-residential construction hit a record $875 million in 
1951. It slipped by $15 million in 1952, and a Wes 
Coast lumber company that sells to farm areas says tha 
there will be another drop of $15 million or more in 195 3 
When a farmer wants to economise he cuts back on farm 
improvements in a hurry. 

As yet the reduction in spending has not had much effe: 
on the standard of living of farmers, a standard which ha: 
risen most strikingly in the last ten years. The countrysic: 
is generously sprinkled with such signs of affluence as te! 
vision antenna and freshly painted buildings. Busines: 
firms which sell food and clothing to farmers report that 
their sales are comparing favourably with last year. For 
instance, the Independent Grocers’ Alliance; an associati: 
of 5,300 food stores, 60 per cent of which are in rural 
areas, says its sales are running 18 per cent ahead of las! 
year. But to achieve this, farmers have been forced 
dip into some of the savings put away during the lush w: 
and postwar period. The Department of Agricultur: 
figures that farmers will be about $800 million, or §.1 pc: 
cent, deeper in debt next January than they were at th 
outset of 1953. Farmers, in fact, are living off their |: 


. at present; since most of them have plenty of it, ther 


is little to worry about as far as they are concerned. But 
from the point of view of the national economy as a wholc 
it is to be hoped that those who claim they can see the 
end of the farm recession are right. 





American Notes 


McCarthy Declares War 


ENATOR McCarty used the occasion, offered to him 
by the wireless. and television networks in order that 

he might reply to Mr Truman’s defence against the White 
charges, to declare war on the Eisenhower Administration 
which had dared to trespass on the Senator’s territory in 
making those charges. When the Attorney-General, M: 
Brownell, accused Mr Truman of having appointed Harry 


Dexter White to the International Monetary Fund in spite 
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of evidence connecting him with Communist espionage 
activities, the limelight was turned away from Me 
McCarthy’s current investigations of espionage in the Army 
Signal Corps and at plants belonging to the General Electric 
Company. Instead attention was concentrated on Senator 
Jenner’s rival Internal Security Subcommittee, which the 
Administration favours because its methods are more 
restrained and conventional than those of Mr McCarthy’s 
committee. 

Senator McCarthy’s reaction was so violent that it would 
seem impossible for the President to ignore it, were it not 
for the fact that he has often in the past managed to over- 
look the Senator’s insubordination. This time, however, 
Mr Eisenhower is obviously uncomfortable at the political 
ind moral turn the White case has taken. He has said that 
he hopes the chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee is wrong in thinking that Communism in govern- 
ment is still going to be a live issue when the 1954 elections 
come around. And this week the President denounced 
“character assassination” and defended the right of 
Americans to meet their accusers face to face. 

The President must be concerned, as are Mr Dulles and 
Senator Wiley, at the damage being done to American 
prestige abroad by allegations of Communism at home. 
More definite injury to American foreign relations was 
threatened when Mr Brownell quoted a secret letter from 
Canada to the Jenner committee and when that committee 
demanded that the Canadian government should allow Mr 
Gouzenko, the former Russian embassy clerk, to testify 
before it. The Canadian government, after refusing once, 
has now agreed that Mr Gouzenko may be questioned, 
provided that the evidence is not published without its 
permission. This condition does not appeal to Senator 
Jenner, who is trying to track down Communist spies whom 
he believes are still at work in the United States. 


* 


Whatever the President may hope, Mr Jenner certainly 
intends to keep the Communist issue alive for most, if not 
all, of next year and so does Mr Brownell. For he has 
forecast that there will be a number of spy trials if Congress 
removes the prohibition on the use of evidence obtained 
by tapping telephone wires ; supposedly the indictment not 
only of White but of other, still living, suspects was 
impossible because the conclusive evidence was obtained by 
this method. Another piece of legislation which Mr 
Brownell wants and which also raises the whole question 
of constitutional liberties is that granting immunity from 
prosecution to witnesses who confess to Communism or 
espionage before Congressional committees. 

In such an atmosphere the prospects of the President’s 
legislative programme in the next session of Congress are 
poor. For the breaches in the Republican party will be 
widened rather than narrowed and the Democrats will not 
now feel inclined to support an Administration that has 
launched an unprecedented personal attack on their former 
leader. Their present leader, Mr Stevenson, has just 
warned President Eisenhower that, if he continues to allow 
his lieutenants to divert his “great crusade” into 
McCarthyist channels, then he will lose the support of the 
American people. For, says Mr Stevenson, “we are not 
frightened, frustrated brutes” but “calm and confident, 
united by the vast majesty of freedom” and therein lies 
the opportunity of the Democratic party. 
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Tax Tug-of-War 


Bout the middle of December leading Congressional 

Republicans will go to the White House to hammer 
out a legislative programme which the President hopes will 
whistle through next year’s abbreviated session. Most 
Republican realists agree that the party dare not face the 
mid-term elections without a more substantial record of 
achievement. But on one of: the most awkward problems, 
that of spending and taxes in the year which begins next 
July, the Administration itself may have trouble in reach- 
ing a united front. Mr Humphrey, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, is said to be determined, if he cannot have a 
balanced conventional budget, that he will have a balanced 
cash budget, that is, one which balances when the $4 billion 
or so income of government trust funds is included in the 
general revenue. That would mean a book-keeping deficit 
no larger than that predicted for the present year, although 
some tax reductions are due to go into effect on 
January Ist. ; 

To achieve this, Mr Humphrey is said to have fixed his 
sights on a cut in spending of about $6 billion, most of 
which would have to come out of security spending on 
defence, foreign aid, and atomic energy. Together they 
account for $50 billion of this year’s estimated expenditure 
of $72 billion. Mr Wilson, the Secretary of Defence, ‘has 
already promised a reduction of $2 billion, but he is digging 
in his toes against deeper cuts which might endanger the 
national security. The brunt of any new economies may 
therefore fall on foreign aid. 

The proposed reduction of $6 billion in expenditure, of 
which the press got wind, and which Congressional 
Republicans would probably be delighted to approve in 
election year, would be more than enough to compensate 
for the tax reduction which takes place on January Ist. 
This is estimated to cost $5 billion in a full year—assuming 
the same level of incomes—but only $3.6 billion in 1954-§5. 
But a wider margin is needed to cover the cost of reforms 
in the Internal Revenue Code. These are being studied 
by the Treasury and the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation ; the cost is put at from $1.5 
billion to $2 billion, even though the Treasury feels it 
must go slow in relieving certain burdens which it is con- 
vinced, in principle, are stifling business expansion. Among 
the proposed changes are a start toward eliminating double 
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taxation of dividends; an easier depreciation policy to 
encourage capital investment, concessions to working 
mothers, and more liberal deductions for medical expenses. 
In addition, Congress may refuse to extend or wholly 
replace the taxes which expire in April. 


CIO Without Fireworks 


HE convention of the Congress of Industrial Organisa- 
. tions gave a more cordial reception to the maiden 
speech of the new Secretary of Labour, Mr Mitchell, than 
the American Federation of Labour gave to Mr Nixon, the 
Vice-President, when he appeared before it bearing an olive 
branch two months ago. But the delegates, by voting 
unanimously for repeal of the Taft-Hartley labour law, 
rejected Mr Mitchell’s advice to be “ realistic” and con- 
centrate on eliminating the law’s anti-labour features, even 
though he tried to sweeten the dose by endorsing an 
increase in the minimum wage. The CIO simply does not 
believe that this Republican Congress will improve the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 


What the CIO leaders consider to be more urgent is the 
correction of the slump which they suspect is under way 
and which they think is being accelerated by the “ big- 
business ” bias of the Administration. A nine-point pro- 
gramme to raise purchasing power was urged upon Wash- 
ington. Declining business activity makes it unlikely that 
1954 will be a year of widespread wage increases and the 
emphasis put upon the guaranteed annual wage as the 
organisation’s next major objective was more for propa- 
ganda purposes than anything else. fhe automobile 
workers, the CIO’s pace-makers, may be glad that they 
cannot be expected to break new ground untul 1955, when 
their contracts expire. 

The chief business of the convention was to ratify the 
no-raiding agreement which the AFL has already accepted. 
This is being welcomed as a great step towards healing the 
18-year-old breach in the labour movement, but always with 
the proviso that Mr Beck, the head of the AFL lorry drivers, 
and the unions’ most aggressive empire-builder, can be 
persuaded to respect the red light. The agreement comes 
into force on January 1st, for two years, and provides for a 
committee with an impartial chairman to adjudicate dis- 
putes. But it applies only to trade unions who sign it, and 
the lorry drivers will not even debate doing so until 
February. 


The CIO convention passed off without any of the fire- 
works which, a year ago, seemed likely to blow the organisa- 
tion apart. Mr Reuther, the president and the head of the 
automobile workers, the largest of the CIO unions, was 
re-elécted unanimously, and Mr McDonald of the steel- 
workers, his chief rival, contented himself with a series of 
pin-pricks: for example, his publicity-attracting tour of steel 
plants, hand-in-hand with Mr Fairless, the chairman of the 
US Steel Corporation, was deliberately timed for the second 
day of the convention. Mr McDonald is said to be playing 
for bigger game than anything the CIO has to offer: a vice- 
presidency in a trade-union movement which would be 15 
million strong if the continuing talks between the CIO and 
the much bigger AFL eventually bear fruit. 
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Metal Troubles 


Ts plans hatched out by the Democratic Administr:- 
tion three years ago, when metal prices were forced 
up by the Korean outbreak, have come home to roost on 2 
Republican Administration at a time when supplies of meta\: 
are outstripping demand. As a result the complicated 
mechanism of loans, long-term contracts and other devices 
to stimulate the output of metals, both at home and abroad. 
which then seemed to be an essential safeguard agains: 
shortages that might endanger American“military expansion. 
now look, to American mining interests at least, like a 
government plot against their solvency. 

Lead and zinc producers have undoubtedly suffered 
severely recently, although in this instance the blame fall; 
not on government policy but on their own high costs. Their 
case, now being considered by the Tariff Commission, to 
which it was referred by Congress, is that prices of lead and 
zinc have been almost halved in the last eighteen months 
while imports of both have been running far above normal. 
The situation is now improving, but meanwhile American 
stocks have accumulated, a number of mines have closed 
down and there is unemployment in the mountain mining 
areas. 

The governors of these western states protested early 
this month that the mining industry was being choked by 
the government’s “dumping ’’ on the domestic market of 
metals it had purchased abroad at premium prices to en- 
courage production there, and that as a result America 
mines would no longer be able to meet the country’s need: 
in time of war. Senator Malone of Nevada, who is 
investigating the policies governing the stockpiling of 
Strategic materials, carries the argument farther and 
demands that the needs of the stockpile should be met 
whatever the cost, from domestic sources—or at least from 
the western hemisphere—in order that the United State: 
may be safely independent of uncertain overseas suppliers. 

All this is obviously building up into a many-headed 
controversy which will threaten Administration policy from 
all sides when Congress meets again. The mountain states 
must be comforted, or they may vote for the Democrats 
next autumn, but America’s allies must not be offended, or 
their economies hurt, by the breaking of long-term con- 
tracts. Subsidies for domestic mines would run counter to 
attempts to cut government expenditure, while higher 
tariffs, which are being demanded particularly loudly by 
lead and zinc producers, would make nonsense of attempts 
to substitute foreign trade for foreign aid. Finally, it is 
only eighteen months since Mr Paley’s Raw Materials Com- 
mission reported that, however plentiful supplies of metals 
might be at the moment, the long-term outlook was one of 
scarcity, which could be met only by the development of 
overseas sources of supply. Next month an expert confer- 
ence on Resources for the Future, sponsored by the Ford 
Foundation, will make plans for bringing home to the 
public the implications of the Paley report. Meanwhile 
President Eisenhower has set up a special Cabinet com- 
mittee to work out a policy, if possible before Congress 
works out one on its own, which will both assure the ration 
of enough minerals to see it through “ the uncertain years 
ahead ” and protect the domestic mining industry by some 
means “ consistent with our other national and international 
policies.” 
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Assembling the auto- 
matic Wind Computer 
of the Mullard 

Sonde. 


PROGRESS 
IN ELECTRONICS 


— rapid growth of air traffic throughout the world and 
the introduction of high speed aircraft flying at great 
heights have multiplied the problems of the meteorologist. 
The methods of forecasting weather conditions which were 
adequate ten years ago cannot provide the detailed and 
accuPate data which are required to-day. 

A new technique for weather forecasting has, however, 
now been developed. By employing an equipment known as 
the Radar Sonde, the complex conditions in the upper 
atmosphere can be accurately measured and recorded. 

A small balloon carries a miniature radio and meteor- 
ological station up to a height of 100,000 ft. and is borne by 
the wind to distances exceeding 100 miles. Throughout its 
flight the balloon is continuously interrogated by a powerful 
radar transmitter, and the answers are transmitted back by 
return. 

As the information is received at the ground station it is 
decoded, computed and recorded to give a detailed picture of 
wind speed and direction, and of temperature, pressure and 
humidity. 

The Radar Sonde has been designed and built by the 
Mullard Research Laboratories in co-operation with the 
Ministry of Supply and the Meteorological Office. 
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MULLARD LTD., CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVE., LONDON, W.C.2 
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ON 
COMMONWEALTH 
POLITICS AND 
POLICY. < «'« 





BUT no one ever disputes the dependence of 
Britain’s industries on the vast Common- 
wealth market. 


Great opportunities abound in every country 
and colony of the Commonwealth ; each is 
exploiting its natural resources to the full 
and using every means to expand its economy. 


Britain can supply the equipment, the scien- 
tific and technical knowledge necessary for 
these schemes provided the people in charge 
of them know what we have to offer. 


The easiest and most economical way of tell- 
ing them is through the advertisement pages 
of NEW COMMONWEALTH. Every fort- 
night NEW COMMONWEALTH circulates 
among the executives and managements res- 
ponsible for the huge projects which are 
invigorating the Commonwealth. 


They read its news and outspoken articles 
for information and search its advertisement 
pages for new methods and equipment. 
Why not let their eyes light on your 
advertisement ? 


NEW COMMONWEALTH 


is the business man’s fortnightly review of Commonwealth 


By reading it you keep in touch with important 


developments in every Commonwealth country. By advert- 
ising in it you ensure that all important buyers and distributors 
throughout the Commonwealth keep in touch with you. 


pecimen copy on request. 


NEW COMMONWEALTH, 33, Tothill Street, London S.W.1. 


Telephone : Whitehall 9233. 
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“ Conveys an air of good living ... one of the most 
impressive cars in the world today.” THE AUTOCAR. 
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JAGUAR 


The finest car of its class in the world 
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The Short Seamew 


THIS IS A VERY SHORT sTORY —the 
story of an early bird—the sEAmEw. 
Just an idea eighteen months ago, it is now 
in quantity production for the Royal Navy. 


THE SHORT SEAMEW —low in initial cost, 


economical to operate and maintain. 
Simple — Rugged — Efficient 


Choose 
BOOTHS 


' 
| 
‘The first Manufacturers of Aircraft in the world. MAXIMUM PRICES IN UK. 
ge Short Bros. & Harland, Lid., Queens Island, Belfast, Northern Ireland. Bottle 23/9 + Half Bottle 17/7 + Qtr. Bottle 92 © Miniature 3/7 
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Neither Mendes nor Pinay ? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN PARIS 


ee two months, M. Laniel will have to hand his 
\ cabinet’s resignation to President Vincent Auriol’s 
successor, who may or may not be M- Laniel himself. 
\lready this cabinet is little more than a mort vivant. Who 
is to be the heir ? The title of a book recently printed in 
france suggests the alternative: Mendés ou Pinay? - But 
the problem is not only a choice between two or more 
rolitical leaders. For some time there has been a search for 
resh political alignments either in Parliament or in the 
yuntry. Can: and will this search lead to coalitions more 
table than the present one, and even, as M. Bertrand de 
jouvenel recently suggested in the Manchester Guardian, 
) a two-coalition. grouping, which would bring advantages 
usualy comparable to those of the British system ? 

M. de Jouvenel also suggested that M. Pinay and M. 
Mendés-France could be the poles and, indeed, the best 
‘aders of the two prospective coalitions. Certainly 
M. Mendés-France would be as brilliant a premier 
is any French intellectual could wish. During the 
last mumisterial crisis, he appeared as one of the 
men wo ‘could best swing the political pendulum 
yack to the left at some later stage, by rallying a 
entre-left coalition without the help of the Com- 
munists. He mustered not only the whole Socialist vote, 
ind nearly all his Radical friends, but also, in spite of their 
leaders, a good deal of the rank-and-file in the Catholic 
MRP and M. Pleven’s UDSR, together with a number of 
Caullists and right-wing Independents and Peasants. How- 
-ver, he failed by 13 votes to get the constitutional majority 
of 314, and it is commonly assumed that a number of 
Radicals voted for his investiture only as a polite gesture, 
vecause they knew that he would not win. 

One of the main reasons for M. Mendés-France’s failure 
vas his well-known desire for negotiations in Indo-china. 
‘he recent evolution of parliamentary opinion on Indo- 
hina might well be an asset to him next time he asks for 
avestiture, His strict economy plans would again get him 
‘ number of right-wing votes but they might cause difficul- 
ies with the left-wing supporters of his full employment 
programme. ‘There is in fact an internal contradiction in 
nis plans, at least from the parliamentary angle, and it is 
loubtful whether a new run would lead him much further 
than the last one: This may be the reason for his extreme 
reserve in recent debates. Moreover, although he stated, 
in his investiture speéch, that he would ask for a confidence 
vote on the EDC, he has been accused by several promoters 


of European integration of not being “ European ” enough. 

On this point, M, Guy Mollet offers better guarantees. 
His scheme for a “ social and democratic front,” which is 
still rather vague, appears as an answer both to the Com- 
munist campaign for “ unity of action” and to the centre- 
right policy of the Pinay, Mayer and Laniel cabinets. it 
is also, to a certain extent, am alternative to a grouping 
around M. Mendés-France although it would necessarily 
include a great number of those who voted for him in June. 
The main difference is that its foreign platform would be 
definitely “ European ” and would not involve a change in 
the Atlantic policy of France. Talks are said to be in 
progress between M. Mollet, M. Pleven and a number of 
Catholic MRP or Radical deputies, as well as leaders of the 
non-Communist trade unions. There have been rumours of 
a coming agreement on the question of subsidies to Catholic 
schools, the big stumbling-block in the way of a rapproche- 
ment between the Catholic MRP and the Socialists. 

But even if the proposed front could unite all the 
Socialists, the Catholic MRP and the UDSR, it would lack 
a number of Radical votes and therefore need the support 
of some Gaullists or right-wing independents, reluctant to 
join a coalition either too “ European” or too “ pink.” To 
sum up, it seems that the idea of a regroupement social 
has actually caught on with the French public and parlia- 
mentary opinion. A large part of the Catholic MRP and 
the UDSR are as unhappy in the present coalition as they 
were in M. Pinay’s cabinet. They are looking to the left. 
But the “ social and democratic front” scheme does not 
seem to be quite ripe. Its extension to the right is hindered 
by disagreement both on home and foreign policy and 
towards the left by the massive Communist block. The 
Communists themselves have now altered their tactics. 
While continuing to woo the Socialist rank and file for 
“unity of action,” they concentrate on promoting a 
“ national front ” against EDC. But such an unholy alliance 
patched up for an immediate negative purpose has no 
chance of survival. 

M. Pinay, who recently sent a manifesto to all deputies 
except the Socialists and the Communists, leads the counter 
attack to the challenge from the left. His renewed but 
limited economic liberalism and his determination to fight 
all forms of inflation appeal especially to the French middle 
class and petty bourgeoisie. His followers claim he is the 
most popular politician in France today. Even if this were 
true in the pays réel, the Palais Bourbon does not seem ready 
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to draw the political conclusion. M. Pinay’s letter was not 
unanimously welcomed even among right-wing indepen- 
dents. A recent meeting did not bridge the gap which 
for both personal and political reasons separates him from 
M. Laniel. Moreover, even if M. Pinay could rally around 
him the bulk of the Independents and the Radicals, he would 
still need, for a workable majority, either the Catholic MRP 
or the Gaullist vote, or at least part of both. When he came 
out in favour of the EDC last March, he made a step towards 
the former. But he was very vague on European integration 
in his recent letter and can no longer be described as the 
obvious leader for a pro-EDC coalition. Will this give him 
a better chance to gain the support of the Gaullists ? It 
would not be easy to overcome their intense dislike of the 
man who more than anybody caused their present disloca- 
tion. Apart from the dissident Gaullists (ARS) most of the 
rest would probably vote against him. 

But if the centre-right coalition is not about to cluster 
around M. Pinay, has it any chance of surviving M. Laniel’s 
premiership ? Probably not in its present form. As the 
EDC ratification debate comes nearer and is more and more 
the crucial issue in French politics, it seems also more 
difficult to keep the bulk of the orthodox Gaullist group 
(URAS) together with political parties ready to ratify the 
European army treaty. Once the URAS has left, the 
governmental coalition would provide no more than a 
narrow and unstable majority. 

On the whole, the obstacles against bipolarity in French 
political alignments at present seem bigger than the chances 
for polarization. The main reason is the EDC issue, which 
divides more or less all political parties (apart from the Com- 
munists, and maybe the URAS Gaullists) in a way which 
does not coincide with the divisions caused by domestic 
affairs. If no new device is found to shelve the issue once 
more, the French political crisis will rapidly come to a 
climax with an unstable coalition, cutting across party 
frontiers. What the lasting effects of this crisis will be, 
nobody would dare to forecast. Only two things can be 
said. First, if constitutional revision finally abolishes the 
present obligation of a new Premier to obtain an absolute 
majority for his investiture, governmental coalitions should 
become easier to build up and less heterogeneous. Secondly, 
it is unusual for a French legislature to end with the same 
governmental combination as marked its beginnings. This 


rule would seem to give the best chance, at a later stage, to. 


a centre-left grouping. But both M. Mendés-France and 
M. Pinay may still have to bide their time, perhaps until 
after a general election. 


India, Pakistan and America 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN BOMBAY 


r India Pakistan’s decision to become a Republic hardly 
raised an editorial ; there was much more comment 
when Ceylon decided to drop the Union Jack. What 
Indians noticed was that the Republic is to be Islamic ; 
to them this is the final proof, if any was needed, that 
Pakistan has no intention of giving to its Hindus the 
equality India has given its Muslims. 

The reasons for the lack of comment are twofold. 
Pakistan’s action was in no sense a surprise. It had been 
long expected, talked about, discounted ; and to Indians 
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it appeared the only course Pakistan could take consistent 
with its self-respect. As the comment on the Coronation 
showed, Indians have a very real understanding of the par: 
the royal family plays in English life, of the very deep 
bond between the British and their Queen. But they con- 
sider that the rarity of royal visits, and the difference o! 
race and religion makes any such close bond impossible in 
Asia. The Commonwealth for them resides in shared 
ideals, not shared allegiance ; in common discussions, noi 
common loyalty. They have no doubt that the Pakistanis 
feel as they do. Had Pakistan kept the Crown, therefore 
they would have felt that it could only be with the ulterio: 
motive of buying British support in its quarrels with India, 
an interpretation which is greatly strengthened in Indian 
minds by the comment of some British papers, widely 
reprinted here, that had the British not truckled to India. 
Pakistan would never have become a Republic. 

Indeed, as Mr Nehru’s recent press conference again 
showed, India’s main preoccupation is with the possibility 
that Pakistan’s distaste for India may be sufficiently deep 
to make the Pakistani Government willing to sacrifice its 
sovereignty by giving the United States bases in return 
for the fuller arming of Pakistan. Despite Senator Know- 
land, no Indian believes that Pakistan is any more eager 
to be involved in the cold war, or any less anxious to be 
neutral, than India itself. Nor does any Indian believe that 
Pakistan’s desire for arms is in order to defend itself against 
Russia and China. As Mr Nehru said, Indians recognise 
that Pakistan and America are independent sovereign 
countries which can do as they like. They do not like the 
prospect of American bases so near, bringing the cold war 
to their own sub-continent. But if that were all, it would 
in due course be accepted. The real objection is to the 
arming of Pakistan. 


Cold War in Kashmir 


From India’s point of view Pakistan is the only country 
with which it still has open unsettled issues of the gravest 
importance ; the only country whose leaders have regularly 
and publicly threatened India with war ; the only country 
whose soldiers are still engaged with India in an undeclared 
war that has never become a peace, but only a cease-fire 
Because restraint has been shown and the cease-fire has not 
been broken and because people have been hypnotised by 
happenings in Korea, the static war in Kashmir has been 
transferred in people’s minds from the cease-fire line t 
Uno and the stillborn reports of distinguished experts ; and 
there is a tendency to think only abstractly of the 100,000 
odd men on India’s side who are actually engaged in 
Kashmir. But they are as real to Indian hearts as thé 
American troops in Korea are to their parents’. 

Indians felt that the Pakistani threats of war did not 
matter so long as India was the stronger. But were, fo: 
example, America to supply Pakistan with jet bombers. 
every Indian would calculate not the number of hours they 
would take to reach the Urals, but the number of minutes 
they would take to get to Delhi or Bombay. Were Pakistan’ 
armed forces to be equipped to fight a really modern war 
therefore, every Indian would feel that to equal Pakistan’s 
forces must be the Government of India’s first priority. 
Every educated Indian remembers how it was the better 
equipment and better horse of India’s Muslim invader which 
gave him his victories. 

The options before India would, indeed, all be unpleasant 
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the Five Year Plan would inevitably have to be sacrificed 
» rearmament. The Left has always said that the Americans 
vere intriguing for Pakistani bases, and that aid (in this 
ise the million tons of American wheat to Pakistan) is 
ways tied up with strings. Were their prophecies to be 
ifilled, not only could Mr Nehru accept no more American 
i, but their thesis that he is never really neutral, but always 
the least pro-British, might receive much wider 
-ceptance. Indo-American relations, already tense, can 
nly become tenser ; much may be said that will be unfortu- 
ite, and make acceptance of help as well as willingness to 
‘lp difficult, even in the absence of Communist nagging. 
1nd any Uno—in Indian eyes the same as American— 
iggestion over Kashmir will be taken with increased 
\iffidence, making any possible solution still more remote. 
ind if the Commonwealth still left India relatively unarmed 
» face a fully-armed Pakistan on its border, many an Indian 
{ unimpeachable conservatism might feel that the time had 
ome, neutrality or no neutrality, for India to look for 
trength elsewhere. 


Financing German Exports 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


REMARKABLE contract was recently signed between 
{ \ the Federal German government, in conjunction with 
ree big heavy industrial concerns, and a Greek mission for 
the delivery of DM 200 million worth of equipment and 
ervices on credit up to eight years. The Greeks, who had 
been unsuccessful in London, found the Germans ready to 
iccept the risks of financing a large part of their four-year 
development plan. Krupp will provide the equipment and 
echnical aid for exploiting nickel deposits, while other 
schemes will be carried out by other firms. 
On the face of it, this contract seems to prove the truth 
of the constant reports about German firms’ ability to offer 
ynger credit terms. It seems to contradict the perennial 
complaint of German heavy industry about shortage of 
ipital. And it raises the question why the German govern- 
ment should rush in where the British Treasury fears to 
read. 
The Greek deal is, in fact, an interesting example of the 
itest phase of German foreign trade policy. In the first 
place, it is evident on closer inspection that there lay behind 
t the same boldness as led the Minister of Economics, Dr 
Erhard, to abolish rationing in 1948. No clear idea of how 
the Germans can finance the manufacture and delivery of the 
-quipment seems to have been thought out. Instead, there 
mes first an act of willpower and courage; then the 
inkers and finance directors must somehow do the rest, and 
heir difficulties are great. The DM 200 million credit will 
iot be granted to Greece by the German Federal state, and 
che firms themselves cannot or will not undertake more than 
| part of the financing themselves. The Export Credit Com- 
pany, which is the only existing body for financing medium 
ind long-term exports, is limited to credits of four years, 
though this is usually extended to five years by the exporters 
‘aking over one year’s financing themselves. A loan, it 
may be thought, could be issued by the Export Credit Com- 
pany acting for the German state for the eight years period 
of the Greek transaction. But technical difficulties stand in 
the way: for one thing, the Export Credit Company has too 
small a capital to raise a loan of any magnitude, and the 
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yield would have to be very high and the interest tax-free 
if public subscriptions were to be forthcoming. The market 
for new issues is still very small, and is dominated by the 
tax-free loans of the government and Laender. Even the 
best-known industrial concerns have to pay nine or ten 
per cent for the money they borrow. However the Greek 
contract may be finally financed—and the Germans can be 
trusted to find a way—the German state will take over the 
risk through the Hermes credit insurance company. German 
exporters, eager though they are to secure permanent markets 
in under-developed countries, demand and secure in varying 
degrees a guarantee of their risks, including the chance that 
customers will not be allowed to transfer payments. 

The credit to Greece has one precedent in Germany. The 
Bonn government was induced to grant Jugoslavia a credit 
a few years ago, when the western powers were anxious to 
prevent the collapse of Tito. But that concession was not 
entirely a matter of German free-will, in contrast to the 
aid for Greece. The Greek deal therefore represents a new 
phase in German policy. The other significant develop- 
ment in this new phase was the treaty with Brazil signed a 
few months ago. This was the prototype of the Bonn Gov- 
ernment’s coming network of treaties with underdeveloped 
countries which are in debt to Germany. It forms a frame- 
work for economic collaboration, and provides for German 
capital to be exported fod setting up joint, or purely 
German, enterprises in Brazil. In practice, it may be 
noted, only small and medium-sized German firms have 
managed to establish satisfactory relations with the Brazi- 
lian authorities, while the big concerns have run into local 
obstacles. They have yet to learn how to get on to the right 
terms with Latins or, for that matter, Greeks. 


Deadlock with the World Bank 


The contract with the Greeks does not, it seems, provide 
for Krupp and the other German firms to take over share- 
holding in the enterprises that they are to develop, though 
the Greek planners are said to be urging that part payment 
should be taken in shares, In this way it differs from the 
treaty with Brazil. On the other hand, the deal is typical 
of German policy in another respect. It will certainly be 
accompanied by a demand for the return of German assets 
in Greece. For a long time past countries—notably Spain 
and the governments in Latin America—which want to 
secure further German supplies of capital equipment, in 
spite of having already run into debt, have been pressed to 
relinquish German assets, and some have given way. It is 
not hard to see a further whittling away of the “ Safe- 
haven” agreement for the confiscation of German assets 
which the Allies concluded after the war, in order to break 
Germany’s economic-political power overseas. 

The state of German negotiations with the Werld Bank is 
as revealing a pointer to present German trade policy as the 
Greek agreement. A deadlock has been reached, after long 
investigations and discussions had led to two modest pro- 
posals from the Bank. One of these was for a $20 million 
loan-to industries that export a large proportion of their 
products, and the second was for a $10 million loan for 
the partly dismantled Thyssen steelworks. 

The Bank’s terms have proved unacceptable to the 
Germans, Only a few firms have gone so far as to submit 
projects requiring American loans, and only one “of them 
proposes to buy any dollar equipment with the proceeds. 
In every case, German manufacturers declare that they can 
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rovide all, or nearly all, the necessary equipment for their 
projects without going to America for it. The only excep- 
sion is the plant required by the Thyssen works, which 
German industry cannot supply at once ; but it is only a 
patter of months before this situation is changed. The 
other objection to the World Bank’s terms comes from the 
3onn Government, which considers that the guarantees 
equired conflict with the London debt agreement, and are 

© stringent for an industrial country that has proved its 
reditworthiness. 

[he Germans want, in short, local currency loans from 
he Bank on less rigid terms, and they are waiting to see 
hat the Bank decides to do about it. The Bank, it is con- 

sidered, should adapt itself to make exceptions for 

Germany as it has already done for Italy and Belgium. In 
oth these cases the Bank modified its rules because: bigger 
ollar earnings were expected if local currency loans were 
‘ranted, In general, it is felt that Germany will gain more 
ivantages from the Bank’s loans to under-developed 
untries than from direct financing of German exporting 
ndustries. The Bank has already started to grant loans 
cluding a mark tranche, and it is on further deals of this 
nd that German hopes rest at the moment. 

The Bank deutscher Lander in any event disapproves of 
German firms involving the country in further dollar 
ndebtedness. It has reminded too eager firms not to enter 
nto commitments with American or other financiers with- 
out prior approval of the central bank. And a further warning 
has been issued to the effect that Germans. may find them- 
selves liable to pay commission to some-of the foreigners 
who are now offering to negotiate loans, even if the trans- 
action is eventually concluded with different parties. In 
the view of most well-informed Germans, there is still little 
chance that American investors will prefer Germany, with 
its political risks, to the home market which still offers good 
vields. Even the steel industry does not expect American 
capital to reach it through the steel-coal community, 
though Ruhr coal companies will benefit from M. Monnet’s 
trip to the United States. German industrialists, eager to 
extend interests overseas, still regard the maintenance of 
their power to plough back profits, and the development 
of the internal capital market asthe most vital tasks for the 
future. 


The European Political 
Community—II 


FROM’ OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


| URING the last war the world’s statesmen (except, 

of course, Stalin) were agreed that France, when 
eace came, should be the smallest of the Great Powers 
nd not the greatest of the small powers. In fact, the 
France of 1944 was only a small European power with a 
ery large overseas empire tacked on to it. None the less, 
ntil the Soviet military threat induced the United States 

revive industrial Germany the French could act as one 

the Big Three occupying powers. In 1953 Federal 
rermany is the most powerful continental country. That 
his would be so French diplomatists already knew in 1950. 
Hence the “ integration policy ” of M. Schuman and others, 
which was fost unpalatable to French conservatives out 
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of office, who wished to stand by the constitution of 1946 
and by the imperial and military tradition. A position has 
now been reached in which the French right, left and 
centre must seek a constitutional compromise between the 
unitary and indivisible Republic (which includes such 
places as Algeria, Senegal and Madagascar) and the Eure- 
pean Community. 

The current debate in the Assemblée Nationale shows 
how hard it is to combine the France of Schuman, Monnet 
and Mollet with the France of de Gaulle, Laniel and Juin. 
The choice is most hazardous. To drop the European 
idée-force would be unthinkable ; but how is it to be 
reconciled with the integrity of a French Union tied to the 
meétropole by administrative links and a common currency? 
To refuse a German defence contribution is impossible 
now, when the Germans have been made capable of pro- 
ducing 12 divisions and a tactical air-force within, at the 
most, two years ; but how may France, with its eastern and 
African commitments, match this performance ? 

Article 1 of the draft statute of the European Community 
runs: 

The present Treaty sets up a European Community of a 
supra-national character. —The Community is founded upon 

a union of. peoples and states, upon respect for their 


personality and upon equal rights and duties for all. It 
shall be indissoluble. 


The Indissoluble Union 


In his report* to the Strasbourg Consultative Assembly 
(April, 1953) M. Bohy, while admitting that the statute 
is sui generis, insists nevertheless on the presence of vital 
federal elements in it: the clear general statement of 
Article I ; the provision of a People’s Chamber “ without 
which the whole structure would be little different from that 
of the innumerable intergovernmental experiments and 
failures which have preceded it.” M. Bohy refers to a 
speech made by M. Paul Reynaud at the Hague Congress 
of the European Movement in 1949, when the former 


Freneh Prime Minister said: 


We believe it is we who have kept our feet on the greund, 
for we ask for a European Assembly which will be truly 
European because it will be elected by direct European 
universal suffrage to deal with matters of European concern. 
We believe we must tap a new source of sovereignty by 
appealing to a European sovereignty. .. . And we believe 
that only thus, by striking the imagination of our peoples, 
shall we succeed in solving the problem. . . . Do not fear 
the peoples, only appeal to them. 

This declaration of confidence in the general will of the 
European population is in utter contrast with the present 
attitude of French conservatives to the right of M. Bidault. 
M. Schuman is reported to have said in 1950: “ France 
will bring Africa as her dowry to Europe.” The 
saying may be apocryphal, but it touches the weak spot 
in the French compromise plan to lead a double life, part 
national and part European. The territoires d’outre-mer, 
and especially the African ones, are jealously guarded by 
the colonial service and all those who have developed them ; 
but they are also dear to those who run France’s economy, 
for as a preferential market Africa is essential to the whole 
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French protectionist system. This system would collapse 
overnight once it were penetrated by European, and especi- 
ally German, competition. It proved possible to exclude 
North African minerals and the North African market from 
the coal/steel pool even though Algeria was part of metro- 
politan France. No organ of the ECSC has the power to 
revise this escape clause. 

But it is not at all the same with the European Political 
Community. M. Senghor, Senegalese deputy at the Palais 
Bourbon, has successfully insisted that the African terri- 
tories should be represented in the Européan Parliament. 
This means that French conservatives are faced with the 
possibility of a line-up of their own African deputies with 
a large majority of Europeans, demanding that Africa 
should be developed by the capital and business initiative 
of nationals not of France alone but of all the six member 
countries. But the French colonial administrator has not 
the slightest wish to take his orders from the President of 
the European Executive Council. In particular he fears 
that non-French Europeans will push their goods in Algeria 
and Black Africa without assuming their share of the 
financial burden of administrative overheads such as roads, 
schools and hospitals. 


A European Market ? 


The real bones of contention in the EPC are Articles 82 
to 84 of the draft, which deal with the progressive establish- 
ment of the European common market. It is laid down that 

The Community shall foster the co-ordination of the 
policy of the Member States in monetary, credit and finan- 
cial matters... . Nationals of Member States who have 
completed their service in the European Defence forces 
shall have freedom of movement within the Community 
and freedom to choose their domicile in the territory of 

any member state. . 


No establishment of the common market may begin for 
one year.after the entry into force of the political com- 
munity. After that, however, very definite things will 
happen.. For the next five years amy economic measure 
drawn up by the Executive, agreed unanimously by the 
Council of Ministers, and approved by the parliament must 
be enforced by the governments of the member states. 
During this period a dissenting national government could 
use the veto. but would become most unpopular if it did 
so repeatedly. After five years, however, the. con- 
currence of the Council of National Ministers need not 
be unanimous, but only by majority. It is this automatic 
transfer of power from the nations to “ Europe” that is 
at present quite unacceptable to France, which adheres to 
M. Bidault’s “ communauté d’états souverains.” For the 
French the Executive must be merely a supranational 
board and the European parliament the body that will 
prevent the board from being too technocratic. 


There is no chance whatever that the government of the 
Netherlands will accept the French conception. The 
Dutch never liked the European Army but are now pre- 
pared to accept it faute de mieux. But they see no reason 
to provide new organs simply and solely to control the 
EDC’s Board of Commissioners, preferring the semi- 
supranational, semi-intergovernmental approach which is 
the present procedure of the coal/steel community and the 
model for the EDC. Moreover, the more grandiose and 
pseudo-federalist the political superstructure, the less real, 
in the Dutch view, will democratic control of the pools 
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actually be. On the other hand the Dutch governm: ,; 
subscribes as a low tariff country to the plan for a genu:-- 
European union with automatic transfer of powers. 
Neither the Germans nor the Italians have supported i. 
Dutch in their “all or nothing” position. But this, 
seems, is only for diplomatic reasons. Germany has ce: 
tainly everything to gain from full union, but somethi:. 
very important—namely its full sovereignty—from the fi:.. 
degrees of it. Hence its desire not to frighten France 0: 
of the EDC. Italy, already granted a certain temporary pr - 
tection for its high-cost steel industry, has everything 
gain from a European system which permits it to expor: 
its ptincipal commodity, labour. Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg have, in negotiations on integration, usually bec» 
content to follow the Italo-German line. Belgium is afra:.: 
only for its high-cost coal mines (which the coal/stc: 
treaty protects for a time), and Luxembourg only for | 
agriculture, which, as in the Benelux convention, wi!! 
probably be excluded from the European common marke: 


Pools Without a Roof 


Granted the deadlock between Holland and France ov«: 
the automaticity of the EPC’s economic clauses, it seem, 
unlikely that any agreement will quickly be reached on th 
European Political Community. For a number of year: 
there may have to be two pools with no “roof.” This wi!! 
not necessarily mean that the European movement wi!! 
come to a stop. Industrial and military integration are in 
the nature of a revolution by the élite occasioned by the 
iron necessity of defending western Europe against boi! 
Soviet and German aggression. European union is cer- 
tainly the ideal of youth, but it is still rather an escapis' 
and negative idea among the masses. It is argued that 2 
direct election to a European parliament would be 
immense educative value and further the cause of unio’ 
It can, however, be objected that the Six, having plunged 
into two pools, will not recover their breath for a while 
that what is required is time to discover what the board: 
and the Council of Ministers can do by themselves. Befor 
the fact, it is argued alternatively that they have too much 
power and must be further controlled or that they have too 
little and must be strongly supported in both cases b\ 
European political organs. It will surely be time for ¢! 
people to intervene when the two existing communities ha 
shown what they can and cannot do. 

In the meantime it is extremely hard for France to op 
outright for a European Community which must live at th 
German tempo, when. it still believes itself to possess ¢! 
chance, however faint, of re-establishing itself as a worl! 
power during the next two or three decadés. The troub!- 
is that the draught of foreign competition which is neede:! 
to loosen up France’s protectionist economy (the mai: 
cause of its weakness in general) is likely to be too drasi 
if Germany is the blower. Those in charge of Frenc! 
fortunes therefore prefer a safety-first system of integ:: 
tion which risks stagnation but not economic Grossdeuts/: 
land from Hamburg to Bayonne. The test of Frenc!: 
diplomacy will be its success in keeping Germany lookin: 
western without allowing too much German penetratio' 
of France and French Africa. But it can only be said tha’ 
the French parliamentarian has shown very little talent i 
the role of Mediterranean seductress of the invading Nord’ 
entrepreneur. 


(Concluded) 
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‘*Phew t” 
said the Phoenix 


‘l’m never going to rise from my own 
ashes if they can't do better than this. 
| should have picked an oil-fired furnace 
designed with help from the technical ser- 
vice provided by Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd. 


I'll be a wiser bird next time." 
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For smoking, 
pure and simple... 


This Dunhill Holder contains a Crystal Filter 
which cools the smoke, keeps tobacco particles 
from your mouth and absorbs nicotine and 
tar. It enables you to keep on smoking your 
favourite brand of cigarette with the added 
enjoyment of filtered smoking too. Each 
filter lasts for 20 cigarettes and is 
changed in a moment. Ask 
“a, your tobacconist to show 
“vww/ you the Dunhill De-Nicotea 
today. Price 17/6 (in 
box with 10 filters), 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TOBACCONISTS 
\ TO THE LATE KING GEORGE 
ALFRED DUNMILA LTD. 


DE: NICOTEA 


CRYSTAL FILTER 


Cigarette Holder 


The ideal Gift this Christmas 


ALFRED DUNHILL LTD., 30 DUKE STREET, LONDON, S.W.! 
Renowned for pipes, lighters, cigarettes and tobaccos 








The big concerns buy and sell at Measham: Government 
Departments, Local and Police Authorities, firms with vast fleets 
of private cars and commercial vehicles. Big organisations have 
to think big ; and they have found over the years that Measham’s 
immediate market offers the most buyers, the widest selection of 
vehicles, and the best and fairest terms. One or a fleet—it’s 


Measham every time ! 
MEASHAM MOTOR SALES ORGANISATION LTD. 
i 


Measham. Burton-on-Trent 
Your transport mana- EEE ERE EERE EEE EERE ETE ETOH EFSF EH OR ORS 
ger should have this 
important factual book- 
let. 


a 


Please send “ Fleet User Terms ” Bookiet to 


Branch Offices: London Name 


— 368-370, Kensington 
High Street, W.14 (near 
Olympia). "Phone : West- 
ern 9821. Manchester— 
30-34, Victoria Street, 3. 
*Phone : Blackfriars 5145- ; pepeanenceeiannigenerlnrae neieee Selene a 


Firm... 


eeeeeeeeeesetenceeee 


6. Stafford—Walton. : 
*Phone: Milford 293. © sceamadwosstesel 
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imprisons atmospheres 









Design by Feliz Kelly 


‘ 





TI imprisons atmospheres. . . life-saving gases, superheat: 


vapours . . . in high-pressure cylinders, vessels and tubes of ever) 


epOUTTGR aa eT. tks 


variety of size and shape dictated by the needs of wor! 


industry, world transport, world science and medicin 


Miathis tte ee io 


- he uk sh SAA IES 2 


TI is a group of interrelated companies whose manufacturin 
activities are wide, including precision tubes; components and assemb! 
for engineering, transport and building; bicycles and components 
wrought aluminium; steel making and rolling; electrical equipment an 
appliances; machine tools; mechanical handling; pressure vesse!s 
metal sections; gland packings; paints; bus body framing and seating 
read signs; tubular furniture; shop fittings; metal sports goo: 





TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED, THE ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.Q. Telephone: TRAFALGAR 563° 
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Kafhrs Lose Thetr Premium 


TS recent disappearance of the premium that 
free ” gold had long commanded over the official 
ollar price of $35 a fine ounce marks a milestone in 
ne history of the international bullion market and of 
the metal itself. Inevitably, it is also an event of con- 
siderable significance for the gold mining industry. This 
premium was the product of three sets of forces—the 
fear of war, the fear of inflation and the expectation or 
hope of an increase in the official monetary price of 
gold. The first two of these influences showed 
themselves in a persistent hoarding demand for gold, 
while the third led to a considerable volume of specula- 
tive purchases. The premium reached its peak in the 
-arly weeks of 19§i, when the price of “free” gold 
rose in continental markets from $40 to $44 per ounce. 
Events in Korea, fears of an extension of hostilities and 
the resulting hoarding of gold were the prime causes of 
his steep rise in the premium. Another was the fact 
that the substantial outflow of gold sustained by the 
United States during the latter part of 1950—as the 
counterpart of its stockpiling purchases of strategic raw 
naterials—had stimulated expectations and hopes that 
he official American attitude towards the dollar parity 
price of gold might change. This in turn led to a con- 
derable anticipatory buying of gold by dealers in the 
iree markets. 
From that peak, however, the free market price has 
teadily declined. It had fallen to $39 by the end of 
4 951 and to $37.50 by the end of 1952. The downward 
: rend has continued this year, until on November 18th 
‘he spread of selling and buying prices in the free market 
nged for the first time below the official quotation of 
535. It mow stands evenly balanced on either side of 
at figure, at $34.90 to $35.10 per fine ounce. There 
remain, however, certain markets where gold is still 
quoted at an appreciable premium; in India, for 
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example, the current rupee quotation is equivalent to 
about $45 per fine ounce. But the premium still quoted 
in such centres does not reflect the working of a free 
market ; it results from official, though not wholly effec- 
tive, prohibition of the import of the metal. Wherever 
gold is dealt in freely, no seller can obtain as good a 
price as the official parity. The collapse of the premium 
became inevitable from the moment when, in 
September, 1951, the International Monetary Fund 
abandoned its hopeless battle against sales of gold by 
member countries at premium prices and left it to each 
member country to decide for itself how to reconcile 
its IMF obligations with its gold selling policy. This 
latitude permitted by the IMF led to an immediate and 
substantial expansion in the volume of newly mined 
gold offered on the free market. Informed estimates 
suggest that the free market in 1952 absorbed nearly 
half of the gold produced in that year. 

A considerable diminution in the hoarding demand 
for gold went hand in hand with this increasing supply. 
The mainland of China, formerly the great Far Eastern 
“sink ” for the metal, has been dragooned by the Com- 
munist regime into closing its frontiers against anything 
resembling an organised inflow of gold. Some 
smuggling still occurs, but the penalties for it, as for 
hoarding, are such as to deter all but the most 
hardened enthusiasts. The end of hostilities in Korea 
has also quietened the hoarding demand not only in the 
Far East but also in Europe, notably in France, a country 
whose absorption of gold has in recent years outmatched 
that of any other. The evaporation of hopes of a higher 
official price for gold has also played a considerable part 
in the disappearance of the premium. If for no other 
reason than that 1933 devaluation of the dollar was 
the work of a Democratic Administration, it may be 
assumed that the Republican Administration will have 
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nothing whatever to do with suggestions for any repeti- 
tion of such a move—unless and until, perhaps, it be- 
comes convinced of its advantages as a domestic refla- 
tionary device. Much has been said in recent weeks of 
the part played by sales of Soviet gold in weakening 
the free market price. It is true that in the past month 
some 600,000 ounces of Russian gold—worth roughly 
£74 million—have been offered for sale through the 
Continental free markets. These sales may have been 
the marginal factor responsible for the final disappear- 
ance of the premium ; but they can have done no more 
than hasten by a few weeks an event that was inevitable 
in any Case. 

There seems to be little likelihood of any early reap- 
pearance of the premium—in the absence, of course, 
of any sudden worsening of the international situation 
or an unexpected sympathetic turn in the attitude of 
the United States to the question of raising the currency 
price of gold. One of the reasons for expecting the free 
price to remain at around the official parity is that the 
main gold producers are large potential sellers in the 
free market. South Africa has already taken steps to 
allow its producers to sell their gold in the free market 
in the form of fine bars, thus avoiding the expensive 
artifice by which the bulk of the gold sold by South 
Africa in the free market was offered in processed form 
or in simple ornaments that could, without much diffi- 
culty, be reconverted into the original form of bars. 
During the past week some South African gold has 
actually been sold in the international market at a price 
below the official parity: but this apparent anomaly is 
explained by the fact that the effective parity for South 
African and other producers is not the theoretical 
currency parity price of $35 an ounce as such but the 
net return from gold sold to the monetary authorities 
of the world at that price or its equivalent. When South 
African gold is sold through the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York to the United States Treasury, the net 
price received by the seller, after allowing for insur- 
ance, freight and handling charges, is $34.77. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that some South African gold 
should have been sold in the free market this week at 
$34.85. 


* 


The disappearance of the premium is a matter of 
considerable importance to goldmining profits. 
Between July, 1949, when South Africa began selling 
gold on the free market, and the recent disappearance 
of the premium, the gold producers have received about 
£154 million from the premium on the 16 million 
ounces or so of gold ‘that has been thus sold. In 1951 
the additional revenue from premium sales amounted 
to £6,693,000, compared with total working profits of 
£44,157,000. In 1952 the aggregate working profits 
fell to £ 38,746,000, and over half this decline was due 
to a fall in the additional revenue from premium gold 
sales to £3,699,000. At first sight, therefore, it seems 
paradoxical that the sizeable boomlet in the Kaffir 
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market should have coincided with this particular 
episode in the chequered fortunes of the mines. This 
market activity, however, does not reflect hopes of any 
early expansion of the working profits derived from gold 
operations. As Table I shows, working profits from 
gold are being squeezed inexorably between rising costs 
on the one hand and the fixed gold price on the other : — 


TABLE I—GOLD PRODUCTION, COSTS AND PR g 
OF SOUTH AFRICAN MINES 





Output 


Costs Pr ) 
in fine ounces ‘ 


per ton per 





£m? Gy; 3 
POR nk FS 5 Ca een 12,161,375 | i939. li 
SO cic Oe ater 11,663,570 | 19 7 17 
BOE ko bok Oe eee 11,497,905 | lll 9 15 
SOE ike Sue ee | 11,299,986 | 114 2 ma (i) 
1953 (9 months)..... 8,526,591 | 116 2 | 12 





There appears to be no early hope of escape from this 
tightening squeeze on working profits from gold, 
especially now that the contribution made by sales in 
the free market has run dry. But from this dull pros- 
pect for gold, the market speculators look to the glitter 
of uranium, formerly a minor by-product of the South 
African goldmining industry—if, indeed, it was pro- 
duced at all. The uranium boomlet is certainly not all 
glitter ; but its foundation of fact cannot be precisely 
assessed even in terms of current or immediately fore- 
seeable output, quite apart from the uncertainties of 
the future. Under the Atomic Energy Act of 1948, 
which governs the production of uranium in South 
Africa, any disclosure of information about ore 
reserves, annual output or the price paid for uranium is 
forbidden. Some highly important facts are, however, 
known about the uranium programme in South Africa. 
Twenty-three mines have been allowed by the South 
African Government to announce that they are among 
the uranium producers. Their names, together with 
the years in which actual production is due to begin or 
has already begun, are set out below: — 


TABLE II—THE URANIUM PRODUCERS 
1952-53 
West Rand Cons.* 


Daygatfontein* 
Bly voornitzicht* 


Western Reets* 
Stilfontein 


1954 
Welkom 
W. Holdings 
Harmony 
Afrikander Lease 
Babrosco 
Ellaton 
New Klerksdorp 
1955 
Doornfontein 
Dominion Reefs 


Randfontein 

East Champ d’Or 
Luipaards Vlei 
Vogels 

Free State Geduld 
Pres. Brand 

Pres. Steyn 


Virgina 
W. Driefontein 


* Already producing. 


Tt has been found that in most of these South African 
mines the production of uranium can best be under- 
taken by the recovery of uranium oxide from the residual 
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Jimes after the gold content has been removed by the 
normal treatment. Thus the cost of mining and crush- 
ig the ore is borne by gold, and the production of 
ranium becomes a self-contained and subsequent 
eration. ‘The capital expenditure involved in the 
erection of the plants to produce uranium has been 
vanced by the British and the United States govern- 
sents in the form of loans to the mining companies. 
rhe recently published report of the Committee of 
Public Accounts revealed that by last April the British 
yovernment, acting through the Ministry of Supply, 
d made loans amounting to £1,400,000 to certain 
-outh African companies for the purpose of capital 
development in the production of uranium. 


* 


The uranium produced inf South Africa is sold under 
ong-term contracts to the governments of the United 
States and the United Kingdom. These contracts cover 
a period of ten years from the time at which each mine 
comes to the production stage. No information about 
prices is available—except that it is calculated on a 
“cost plus” basis. Included in the cost of production 
is an amount sufficient to cover the redemption of the 
capital cost of the plants plus interest over the ten-year 
period of production. Thus at the end of a decade 
the uranium plants will have been paid for and 
will become the property of the companies concerned. 


According to figures published in Optima by the Secre- . 


tary for Mines and the Deputy-Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Board, Mr V. H. Osborn, the total capital ex- 
© penditure by the gold mining companies that have 
zreed to erect plants for extracting uranium is 
xpected to be about £40 million, while the revenue to 
e obtained from the sale of uranium when all these 
lants are in operation should be about £30 million a 
ear. From this revenue must be deducted the working 
osts of operating the plants as well as the amounts 
equired to redeem the capital cost and to pay interest on 
‘he loans over the ten-year period. The balance remain- 
ng after deducting these items represents profit ; for 
he purpose of income tax in South Africa, these profits 
re treated on the same basis as profits from gold. 
iccording to Mr Osborn “ the prices are so arranged as 
provide the mines with a satisfactory margin of 
ofit.” That assertion seems to be confirmed by the 
ranium profits already revealed by the two mines— 
Vest Rand Consolidated and Daggafontein—that were 
rst off the mark in the race for uranium output. For 
e September quarter of this year they showed together 
ranium profits of £415,000, representing almost 
exactly one quarter of their total working profits of 
1,656,000. At this stage, the two mines in question 
ere presumably doing little more than run in their 
plants. It would be unwise, however, to regard these 
igures as a guide to the prospects even of the companies 
concerned ; and they afford little evidence of how other 
producers may fare. 
In any case, it should not be assumed that the return 
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from uranium will necessarily raise total profits corres~ 
pondingly. The reefs richest in uranium content may 
prove to be also those that are relatively poor in gold 
content ; in that case, the profits from uranium produc- 
tion will be partly offset by some decline in gold profits, 
through a general downgrading of the ore mined. This 
is already happening in West Rand Consolidated, where 
the grade of ore has fallen from 3.2 to 2.7 dwts per 
ton over the past year. The principal uranium bene- 
ficiaries will be the low grade mines, notably Randfon- 
tein, which is promised not only a substantial increase 
in working profits but a considerable extension of life. 

The benefits of uranium production will be localised, 
and the prospects must in any case be viewed 
cautiously. There is complete uncertainty about the 
terms on which the present ten year contracts with the 
United States and United Kingdom Governments will 
be renewed, since the next decade may bring to light 
much cheaper sources of this material than those pro- 
vided by the deep gold bearing reefs of the Transvaal 
and the Orange Free State. It might, indeed, witness 
the discovery of altogether new types of fissile 
materials. Uranium is too young and unstable a basis 
on which to build confident hopes of a new lease of life 
for the South African gold mining industry. | 


* 


For the time being it would be wiser to continue to 
assess the prospects for that industry in terms of gold 
alone. Viewed in that light, the outlook is not very 
promising. A great deal of capital has still to be 
mobilised to bring the new Orange Free State mines to 
full production. This week has provided another 
example of the difficulties that are being experienced— 
and will continue to be experienced—in securing the 
necessary capital ; the considerable finance needed by 
Freddies North and Freddies South has had to be 
found, not by direct issues of capital by these com- 
panies but by the issue of fresh capital by the parent 
company, Johannesburg Consolidated Investment. The 
best that can be claimed for gold shares is that they 
provide a reasonable hedge against deflation and 
economic depression. For those who are convinced 
that these horrors are on the way, gold shares offer a 
double attraction: first, the fact that production costs 
will, in those circumstances, tend to fall; and, secondly, 
the likelihood that the United States may look much 
more sympathetically towards the device of dollar 
devaluation if and when it finds itself in the depths of 
depression. It is the paradox of the gold mining indus- 
try that it tends to be twice cursed in a world boom 
but twice blessed in a world slump. In inflation it gets 
all the kicks of rising costs while abhorfence is felt at 
any suggestion that inflation should be further stimu- 
lated by bringing the price of gold into line with other 
commodity prices. In deflation and slump, as happened 
from 1931 onwards, it gets the benefit of lower costs, 
while upon that there is superimposed the unearned 


increment of devaluation. It may happen again. 
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Car Shares and Competition 


HE easy canter of a racehorse down to the starting 

gate gives very little idea of its form. In their 
latest financial years, mostly to July 31st, the motor 
companies seem to haye enjoyed just such a pipe- 
opener. From the figures recently published by 
British Motor Corporation, Rootes Motors, Rover and 
Standard Motor, therefore, investors would certainly 
find it difficult to name the winner in the competitive 
struggle that confronts the motor industry ; but they 
ought to be able to pick out the bad starters. Out- 
wardiy, at least, these accounts tell much the same 
story. All the companies’ factories have been. working 
closer to full capacity than they were a year ago ; profits 
have hardly altered ; and ordinary dividends are little 
changed. 

This placid surface, however, conceals a number of 
cross-currents. It is not immediately apparent from 
these accounts that while the total production of the 
industry has been rising, manufacturers have become 
increasingly dependent upon the home market. In 
the year to July 31st, total British production of cars 
and taxis increased by 16 per cent but exports fell by 
125 per cent. At the same time, production of 
tractors and commercial vehicles (both rather more 
directly affected by overseas demands) fell by 16 per 
cent and 4 per cent respectively, in line with a 25 per 
cent reduction in their combined exports. Little is 
known of the stake of the individual companies in these 
markets. Of the four companies that have just issued 
their reports, British Motor alone has published details 
of its sales, showing that while the number of vehicles 
produced by Morris Motors rose from 128,925 to 





139,146 vehicles the Austin factory at Longbridge 
(where production was thrown out of gear by the three 
months’ strike in the spring) turned out 139,694 
vehicles, compared with 147,833 vehicles in the year 
before. In other reports shareholders are vaguely told 
of “ record sales ” and “‘ record output ”’ and even in the 
BMC report Mr Lord states not very precisely tha: “a 
the present time production in all factories is running 
at a new high level.” They will have noticed, too, thar 
Standard Motor has dropped its former practice of 
showing its turnover figures. 

Marked stability in profits for a year of rising sales 
clearly argues smaller profit margins. For most of the 
companies, a lower profit margin has been a deliberate 
choice in preparation for tougher competition ahead, 
long after waiting lists and covenants have been [or- 
gotten. A full and steady flow of raw materials to the 
motor factories, together with the immediate faci of 
a high demand in a liberated market, has lifted produc- 
tion close to full capacity ; unit costs of production must 
have been reduced, and commitments in stocks and 
work in progress could be safely lightened. It cannot 
be altogether accidental that Standard Motor (which 
was the first in the postwar field with the “ Vanguard ”) 
is the only company of the four to report a marked 
increase in the book value of its stocks—from / 4.3 
million to £6.5 million—and, as a customary corollary, 
a decline in liquid resources. The other companies, 
notably British Motor whose “ stocks and tools” have 
been reduced in book values from {31.6 million to {29 
million, have kept a much tighter rein on their working 
capital commitments than this. 


TABLE I-—-RECENT MOTOR PROFITS AND ASSETS 


(£ 
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Reduced selling prices are but one of the moves that 

e motor companies have made against the day when 

npetition among themselves and with foreign com- 

ies will grow fiercer. That competition is already 
ng a fighting form in the new models displayed at 
Motor Show ; and in the battle between BMC. Ford 
i Standard for the “ baby ” car market. Many of the 
npanies have still to tackle the technical and financial 
oblems in developing new designs ; cars that have 
ome almost staple lines over the years, with minor 
jifications in body panels and trim to freshen them 
will not always serve to satify an increasingly 
ical motoring public. The increases in fixed capital 
wvestment and the substantial increases in outstanding 
ipital commitments that recent accounts reveal repre- 
ent the first instalment of the cost of redesigning and 
re-equipment. 

But a new strategic disposition of forces in the motor 
industry is becoming visible. In restrospect, one sees 
he first evidence of this deployment in the merger of 
\ustin and Morris into the British Motor Corporation. 
(his year has brought two more moves, this time to- 
wards vertical integration. Ford Motor arranged the 
complete absorption of Briggs Motor Bodies into its 
organisation and British Motor Corporation bought the 
rdinary shares of Fisher and Ludlow, both leading 
motor body manufacturers. It would be a little melo- 
dramatic to regatd these moves as the gambits in an 
exclusive stmuggle between the Ford and British Motor 

yncerns. But equally it is only sensible to recognise 
he fighting spirit of these two giants as something in a 
lass apart from the admittedly considerable attack that 
some of the mere heavyweights in the industry could 

iount. 

In any assessment of the financial prospects of indivi- 
dual motor companies, therefore, the investor must 
sauisfy himself on a number of questions. There seems, 
on the evidence of the success of Ford and Vauxhall, to 
be great advantage in the maximum standardisation of 
ower units and body pressings. Other companies have 
one some of the way along the same road. British . 

‘otor, with its more loosely knit organisation, presum- 

y offers opportunities in this direction beyond any- 

ng that has been attempted since the merger, if 

\ustin” and “Morris” can be turned into more 

\plementary and less directly competitive marks than 








TABLE II—MOTOR SHARE 









Earnings 
Financial 
Ordinary Stock arian i 
£ 000s | Per cent 
d Motor; (47iag. ck Dec. 31, 1952 
tes Motors, 4/4..... uly 31, 1953 
tish Motor, 5/— -.... uly 31, 1953 
eh: B/m bs, ovens ue Aug. 1, 1953 





idard Motor, 5/— ... | Aug. 31, 1953 


* Adjusted to give effect to share bonus issues. 


idjend 5-80 per cent, on a 12} per cent dividend 7-25 per cent, 
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they now are. The standardised power unit appears too 
frequently—in the policies of Ford, Vauxhall and 
Standard, for example—to be disregarded when the 
investor is looking for the keys of success. If Ford can 
produce five distinctly different cars, using only two 
basic engine units and three basic body pressings, they. 
will set a hot pace for any other competitor who wants 
to cover as much as possible of the total market at the 
lowest production costs. There are some companies 
that will have to react sharply to such competition and 
to forget the cosy market conditions that they have 
enjoyed since the war. 

The assumption is usually made, without benefit of 
proof, that in the home market, at least, the industry 
will continue in its high state of prosperity. Indeed, 
the alarming prospect of five million cars on the roads 
by the ’sixties recently suggested in these columns has 
a foundation somewhat more solid than mere fancy. 
Taxation policy will indeed be crucial. But whatever 
happens, competition of a more trenchant character 
than the motor industry has experienced for years is 
now beginning ; profits are likely to be harder to earn 
and more likely to be ploughed back than paid out if 
they are increased. 

One of the best tests, at this stage, that an investor 
can apply is to compare the measure of cover for the 
ordinary dividends of different companies that is 
afforded by their distributable earnings. Table I 
shows that the market itself puts a great deal of faith 
in this particular test, for the dividend yields on motor 
shares closely correspond with the companies’ net earn- 
ings record. In the case of Ford Motor (whose finan- 
cial year does not end until December) an increase in 
the ordinary dividend has obviously been discounted 
to an extent approaching 12} per cent on the 
reorganised capital, compared with an equivalent 
74 per cent for 1952. The comparatively low yield on 
the shares of Rootes Motors, technically one of the 
more conservative groups, reflects a generous margin 
of earnings for the 324 per cent dividend and to some 
extent also the limited market which these chares 
command. 

Discouraged, perhaps, by low yields on the more 
promising shares and distrustful perhaps of the high 
yields shown by some of the others, the investor may 
be tempted to look around to see if there are attractions 





DIVIDENDS AND YIELDS 









Dividends Market price Yield 


| Der cent End-Nov.,| Nov. 25, |End-Nov.,! Nov. 21, 


eee 1952 | 1953 1952 1953 


25/6* 34/6 5-75 (a) 

17/6 19/9 7:20 6-60 
6/3* 6/44xd | - 8-00 8°25 

22,/- 23/9xd 8-70 8-40 
5/9 5/6 9-60 10-90 


(a) On a 7} per cent dividend. the yield would be 4-35 per cent, on a 10 per cent 
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elsewhere in the industry. The latest results of Rover, 
however, demonstrate that the moderate-sized com- 
panies have fared no better than the giants ; and some 
of them are likely to fare worse in a struggle for markets. 
If he turns to the fringes of the industry, he finds that 
the increase in the Joseph Lucas equity dividend from 
9 1/6 to 10 §/6 per cent was backed by a comparatively 
moderate advance in trading profits from £7.6 million 
to £8.2 million ; and he may feel that the shares might 
look more tempting if the yield were rather higher than 
4.6 per cent and if the directors had not taken the 
unusual line of announcing their intention in future of 
declaring a single dividend. 


rote ee tt re ee, 


Business Notes 
| 


Budget Shock 


T is easy to see, now, why Mr Butler recently took good 
I care to give warning that an important supplementary 
estimate was impending from the Ministry of Food, and 
also to emphasise that current Exchequer returns might 
seem to present the budget prospects in too favourable a 
light. The additional sum sought by that Ministry for 
the current fiscal year proves to be no less than £126.8 
million, so that its total cash requirement for the year is 
now put at well over twice the £109.7 million originally 
estimated. This should give a salutary jolt to complacence 
about the trend of Exchequer finances—even though the 
true additional strain from the provision for food and 
agriculture is not so alarming as a bald comparison of these 
figures might suggest. This moderately consoling qualifi- 
cation arises from the fact that the estimates requiring 
Parliamentary sanction relate simply to the estimated need 
for cash, and make no distinction between current and 
capital expenditure. In fact, a substantial part of the 
additional sum now sought is needed because some of the 
Ministry’s stocks have not fallen so fast as had been 
expected and other stocks have been substantially increased. 

This capital portion cannot be precisely estimated, but 
a broad idea of its size can be deduced from the fact that 
£72 million of the supplementary estimate.represents an 
increase in the bill for subsidies; a large part of the 
remaining £55 million reflects actual or prospective addi- 
tions to stocks—notably, the purchases of Cuban and 
Commonwealth sugar to permit derationing, and unex- 
pectedly heavy purchases of domestic grain. But even the 
addition for subsidies includes a portion that, if not 
“ capital,” is at least a non-recurring charge. Additional 
sums paid in subsidy on food that will be consumed this 
year (e.g., the national loaf, as distinct from the new white 
bread) are indeed current expenditure ; but sums paid in 
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This is, indeed, a difficult field for the investor. Bur 
when investors are reconsidering their portfolios o! 
motor shares, they might have in mind a few guiding 
principles relevant to conditions of keener competition 
Shares in the smaller companies or on which curren: 
dividends are not handsomely covered by earning 
require to be considered with a good deal of circumspec 
tion. There need be fewer doubts about the equities of 
the two public giants of the industry, but if the bene- 
fits of a high degree of standardisation in production 
policy are what they seem, the odds would appear to 
favour the old stager in preference to the two horses 
that still have to be made to gallop in tandem. 








subsidy to farmers this year on produce that the Ministry 
retains in stock will reduce its subsidy bill in future. On 
this basis of reckoning, probably not more than half the 
£126.8 million represents true additional strain. 


The Bill for Subsidies 


OR the same reason, it is impossible to deduce from the 
figures the true annual rate at which the food subsidies 
are running now. The original target for the year’s bill 
was £2214 million (of which £185.8 million was to be 
accounted through the Food Ministry), compared with 
£331 million actually spent in 1952-53 and with a rate of 
£410 million before the cuts announced in Mr Butler’s 
1952 budget. This actual expenditure on subsidies in 
1952-53 was reckoned to represent an annual rate of £250 
million by the end of that year. Now the actual bill for 
1953-54 is put at £293.6 million (£253.8 million of it 
through the Ministry of Food), and the equivalent true 
annual rate is officially stated to be much lower than this ; 
but it is hard to say how well it will compare with the target 
of £250 million set up twenty months ago. 

From the budgetary aspect, there is one further point 
that needs to be made. The Ministry’s additional require- 
ment, even if fully spent this year, will not cause a fully 
corresponding deterioration from the position shown by 
the Exchequer’s “overall” account now, because {41 
million of the sum in question has already been spent— 
under the “ below-line” head of issues to the Civil Con- 
tingencies Fund. Including that expenditure, the “ overall ” 
deficit up to last Saturday was £630 million, compared 
with £722 million at the similar date last year. The budget 
estimate of the “overall” deficit for the full year was 


£440 million, or only fractionally more than the actual 
deficit for 1952-53. 
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Convertibility in High German 


LITTLE cynicism—but not too much—seems to be the 
A right attitude to adopt towards last week’s outburst 
by the German Minister of Economics, who told a gathering 
of economists at Godesberg that “ the whole system of the 
European Payments Union is doomed to failure ” because it 
nothing more than “a system under which those 
ountries that have put their house in order are forced to 
ubsidise countries that have neglected to do so.” Professor 
Erhard was speaking on the eve of a visit to Washington, 
ith a plan in his pocket for a gradual advance towards 
what he chooses to call convertibility for the D-Mark. By 
onvertibility he means that Germans should be allowed to 
buy more dollar goods with their D-Marks, not simply 
ndeed not mainly) that foreigners should be allowed to do 
A central feature of this plan is that intra~-European 
ade surpluses amd deficits should be settled by more pay- 
ents in gold and by less injections of EPU credit. Since 
e natural regional pattern of Germany’s balance of pay- 
ents is for it to run a surplus with Western Europe, this 
vould mean that Germany would tend to have more gold 
spend ; and it is a peculiar virtue of Professor Erhard’s 
atory that he manages to make himself sound very liberal 
hen he says that Germany would use this gold to buy more 
ollar goods. Any statesman can be forgiven for hankering 
ifter a “convertibility plan” of this sort. The British 
Government could no doubt enjoy itself with a bonfire of 
me of its most irritating restrictions on dollar imports, if 
Britain’s principal export markets all agreed to 100 per 
nt liberalisation and 100 per cent payments in gold ; 
only trouble is that those markets have not got the 

d to pay oyer. 


The fact remains, however, that the EPU system is now 
ddling Germany and some other European creditors with 
burden of unrequited exports that is almost as grave as 
that which the sterling area system imposed on Britain 
during the peak periods of inflation and import excesses in 
\ustralia and other overseas dominions. To rectify this, 
Germany would like to see gold payments play a larger part 
| the settlement of EPU clearings after June 30th next ; 
nd it is very angry that the majority of members of OEEC 
‘pressed themselves against early action at last month’s 
eeting at Paris. The managing board of EPU is now 
clieved to be studying proposals whereby the EPU clear- 
igs might very gradually be settled in larger tranches of 
iid currency, and whereby debtors would not automatically 
ccive credit but might have to ask for consent to stand-by 
redits within EPU, on the analogy of the stand-by credits 
ranted by the International Monetary Fund. While this 
as going on, the proposals adumbrate, EPU creditors 
vould gradually whittle down their discrimination against 
lollar imports ; EPU debtors would be told that they must 
ot protect themselves by new import controls, but should 
resort to currency depreciation and sterner internal disin- 
lation (probably with the “ advice” of OEEC missions) ; 
and eventually EPU might itself be merged into ‘an 
enlarged IMF. Im its later stages, therefore, this “ plan” 
coincides very closely with the original British “ plan” of 
last December ; and it is along this road that all EPU 
countries express some intentions of travelling hopefully. 
But that does not mean that they are going to arrive. 
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The Savoy and Mr Clore 


HE latest salvo in the battle of the bids has successfully 

blasted its way on to the front pages of the national 
dailies. The directors of the Savoy Hotel have issued a 
circular explaining why two hundred members of the hotel’s 
staff, who are also stockholders, have set in motion the 
machinery of a Board of Trade inquiry into dealings in the 
company’s shares. The directors report that the spurt in 
the company’s shares from a 1953 low of 26s. 6d. to last 
Monday’s high of 51s. (immediately replaced by 53s. after 
the issue of the circular) followed indications that “a big 
buyer (who was unidentified) had appeared in the market 
and was willing to buy anything up to £50,000 or more, at 
a price nearly always just ahead of the ruling market price.” 
Shortly afterwards Mr Charles Clore, who has become the 


eminence grise of recent property deals, approached one of 


the directors of the Savoy and indicated that he would like 
a seat on the board ; the “ proposal was that the directors, 
most of whom spénd their full time managing the business, 
for which they have been trained, should remain as directors, 
but with Mr Clore in financial control.” The directors 
found this quite unacceptable, for they presumed that Mr 
Clore’s objective would be “to dispose of [the company’s] 
freehold property and lease it back again.” “In the case of 
the Savoy,” they declare, “such a procedure would bring 
ruin to the company, as the rents which would be payable 
at the Savoy and Claridge’s and at the Berkeley, on a 
present-day basis, would be so high that the company could 
not survive.” This seems to be tantamount to saying that 
the current return on these properties, in the use to which 
they are now put and as at present managed, does not give 
an economic yield on the capital values at which a free 
market would assess them. 


In a speech at Bradford last week-end, Sir John Braith- 
waite, the chairman of the Stock Exchange, delivered a care- 
fully-balanced judgment on all these take-over bids. “ It is 
not a crime,” he said, “ to make a take-over bid, or to buy 
shares on the Stock Exchange with the object of acquiring 
control, and it is not a crime to use the names of nominees 
for that purpose” ; but “ what has been regrettable about 
some recent cases has been the premature leakage of informa- 
tion,” and “ what would be criminal would be the deliberate 
putting about of false rumours of take-over bids for personal 
profit. No case, happily, has so far been substantiated.” 
Many people will also feel that there are dangers in a 
situation where the best-known and richest bidders have 
the power, in today’s narrow markets, of ensuring a 
temporary rise in almost any share that they buy and with 
which they associate their names; and that one of these 
dangers is that they may bludgeon their way on to the board 
of companies that they could gut as well as on to those of 
companies that could be improved by managerial dis- 
turbance. The circular from the Savoy, like all good briefs, 
is well-calculated to stir these proper, if fearful, emotions. 
It notes that Mr Clore made his original approach to a 
director on a racecourse in France ; it details the names and 
addresses of the nominees and solicitors concerned in the 
case, in phraseology that smacks of a detective’s dossier ; 
and it reports that Mr Clore intimated that “he thought it 
would be much better if the directors hitched their star with 
him,” for otherwise “ they would in time find they were 
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no longer ‘ in the saddle.’” It may not always be wrong to 
judge these cases by reference to the emotions as well as 
to the reason ; but no judgment, least of all an emotional 
one, should be passed until Mr Clore has exercised his 


right of reply. 


c 


Uncompetitive Exports 


HE ostensible function of the National Produtiction 
‘Dasees Council on Industry is to enable representa- 
tives of employers’ organisations, the trade unions and the 
nationalised industries to advise the Government on indus- 
trial conditions and production. It sometimes even ful- 
fils that function, for example ali parties in it have recently 
been pressing upon the Government the need to help 
industry by devoting more resources to improvement of 
the roads. More often, however, the meetings of the 
Council provide a forum for Ministerial exhortations to 
industry, sometimes of a rather flatulent kind. Mr 
Butler’s criticisms at last week’s meeting derived impor- 
tance because they were much more specific than usual. 
They were concentrated on one complaint. The Chancellor 
is disturbed that Britain has been steadily losing ground 
in many important non-sterling export markets in the last 
two years because British exporters are very loth to cut 
prices as competition increases. If a need arises to foster 
sales—and it very soon may arise in an acute form—the 
immediate reaction of American exporters is to cut prices 
to clear stocks. The immediate reaction of British exporters 
is to write letters to the press, which imply that anybody 
who has cut prices below hypothetical costs has done some- 
thing rather shoddy. The recent loss to Germany of a 
contract for about {11 or £12 million of locomotives for 
India, where prices (not delivery dates or credit terms) were 
the deciding factor, has aroused this controversy in an acute 
form. 

The current issue of the Treasury’s “ Bulletin for 
Industry” fills in the background to Mr Butler’s fore- 
bodings, with some uncomfortably hard facts. Between 
1950 and 19§2 the volume of world exports rose by 7 per 
cent, but the volume of British exports fell by 5 per cent ; 
in the first half of 1953 this trend was continued, for the 
volume of British exports stood still at the 1952 average 
while America, Germany and Japan all increased their 
exports by § or 6 per cent. In 1950 Britain’s share of the 
exports of manufactures from the ten leading trading 
countries was 26 per cent ; by 1952 it was down to 22 per 
cent, with exports of machinery, cars and rayon especially 
hard hit. There are some special factors that help to ex- 
plain this fall: among them, the industrial resurgence of 
two of Britain’s principal competitors in Germany and 
Japan, the exceptional impact of rearmament on Britain’s 
exporting industries, and the concentration of much of the 
fall in world demand for manufactures in Britain’s tradi- 
tional markets of the sterling Commonwealth. But none 
of these—not even defence—is an ephemeral factor ; in 
a later speech at Manchester this week the Chancellor again 
emphasised that “we should not anticipate in the near 
future any magic lightening of the load.” It is becoming 
increasingly obvious that without the fortunate turn in the 
terms of trade Britain’s balance of payments would now be 
looking very sick indeed, 
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October’s Example 


HE full trade returns for October, published this wee 
+ cast more light on the stickiness of engineeri: 
exports in the face of this foreign competition. October 
nearly always a good month for exporters in general, part! 
because Christmas demand comes to the ports some wee! 
before it comes to the shops. Total exports last month a 
now estimated at £227.6 million, about £16 million 
nearly 8 per cent) above’ the third quarter’s average. Bu 
within these totals, exports of engineering products rose b 
only 34 per cent to £84 million, and are thus still £3 millio 
below their monthly average in 1952. Shipments of vehicle 
and machinery each rose by {1 million above the thir 
quarter’s average, but both were {1 million below the 
monthly average of the second quarter (and {600,00¢ 
and {2 million, respectively, below the average fo 
1952). Experts of “other manufactures” rose to £49 
million in October, a full 9 per cent above the third 
quatter’s average ; there was a fall of £500,000 in expor' 
of refined petroleum, but exports of chemicals increased by 
nearly £1 million, those of arms and ammunition by som: 
£1,500,000, and shipments of footwear and plastics wer: 
also notably higher. Textiles continued their recovery ; 
total textile exports reached £35 million in October, some 
6 per cent above the third quarter’s average. Exports 
metals rose even more sharply, to £26 million or 13 per cen 
above the third quarter’s average ; this was mainly due to 
larger shipments of iron and steel. 

Recorded imports in October were £5 million higher tha: 
the third quarter’s average of £275 million, but they wer: 
distorted by the recording as “ imports ” of the aircraft and 
parts recently received as a gift from Canada. When allow- 
ance is made for these gifts, the October figure for imports is 
reduced to £275 million and the third quarter’s average 


THE TREND OF BRITISH EXPORTS 
(£ million—monthly averages or calendar month) 
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First ‘Second Third | 
qtr. | qtr. |. qtr. | Oct 










Food, drink and tobacco.... 
Raw materials and articles 


mainly ynmanufactured.. | 9 9 ; 10 
Articles wholly or mainly | 
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to £268 million, compared with the monthly averages of 
£282 million in the first half of 1953 and of £290 million 
in 1952. Trade with the sterling arga in October showed 
an increase of 9 per cent in British exports and of 4 per 
cent in British imports above the third quarter’s average ; 
exports to the non-sterling countries also increased by 6 per 
cent, but imports from them stood still. 
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An 
outstanding 
development... 





iliustrations by courtesy of Shell 


Hydrogen sulphide is extracted from the gaseous fractions 
produced in the catalytic cracking unit at Staniow 
Refinery and converted in Claus kilns to elemental sulphur of 
99.9% purity. The kilns produce sulphur at the rate of over 
10,000 tons per year and at a recovery efficiency exceeding 98%. 
Peter Spence & Sons Ltd., as suppliers of the catalyst, 
are proud to be associated with this successful Shell project. 









PETER SPENCE & SONS LIMITED + WIDNES = LANCASHIRE 
Also at London and Bristol 
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PROTECTS YOUR PROPERTY 
e « « and your business 


Our Service can be used in either of two ways:— 
TELECONTACT. For a small charge you can 


reinforce your permanent night staff by arranging for 
our TELECONTACT service which gives your staff the 
protection of an hourly contact by telephone. Should 


no call be received at our Headquarters, Scotiand Yard 
is at once advised. 


Or better still : 
TRAINED GUARDS. You can call on us to 


post on your premises for the protection of your goods 
and plant one or more trained, uniformed, fidelity- 
bonded guards in constant touch by telephone with their 
headquarters. 

In 1951 losses from fire in the United Kingdom and Eire 
alone amounted to £23,000,000 apart from any conse- 





BOILER FEED PUMPS 


Feeding the modern boiler with water at high pressures and high 
temperatures demands specialised experience of the highest 
standard in the design and manufacture of feed pumps. G. & J. 
Weir, Ltd., are pioneers and specialists in this branch of engineering, 
and are responsible for pioneering many of the developments in 
power plant practice on land and at sea. 


© Weir Organisation 


& j. WEIR, LTD. 


YSDALE & CO. LTD. 5 0 
YWEIR HOUSING CORP. LTD. . —— : coon vo 
rE ARGUS FOUNDRY, LTD. CATHCART. GLASGOW 





<WICKY, LTD. 
EIR VALVES LTD. 












The Marquess of Willingdon 
Col. R. D. Sherbrooke- Walker, T.D., D.L., F.C.A. ~ 
R. D. Godfrey. 
Major-General R. E. Laycock, C.B., C.B.E. > Co 
Yor 


quential losses, 
The nightly losses from burglary reach a staggering 
figure. 

Prevention is better than cure. Securicor service 
has become a household word in industry. 
For full particulars of our service please write or telephone to 


SEGURICOR LIMITED 


6 PORTMAN MANSIONS, BAKER STREET, W.1. Tel. WELbeck 0751/2/3 


Directors : 









Brigadier Dudiey W. Clarke, CB., C.B.E. 
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Between privation and plenty, between misery and 
freedom, stands the power barrier. THE BRUSH GROUP bursts through this 
barrier with all the great resources of modern skill to give the world 
those vital raw materials which bring life and hope to its peoples. 

At this very moment Shell are drilling for oil at a depth of nearly two 
miles beneath the bed of a lake in Venezuela, using a diesel-electric 
drilling barge—a floating power station, the first of its kind ever built ae F ewe 
in Britain. = —-_ 2a= 
THE BRUSH GROUP is proud to share in this exciting venture. For 
the main power plant consists of four 12-cylinder diesel engines made by 
Mirrlees, Bickerton & Day Ltd., a member of the Group. 


BRUSH through the Power Barrier 


On land, on water (and now even under the water), THE BRUSH GROUP is bursting through the 
power barrier—exporting the power which assists the march to true civilization. 


THE BRUSH GROUP 


Manufacturers of diesel engines and electrical equipment for agricultural, traction, industrial and marine purposes. 


The Brush Electrical Engineering Co. Ltd. - Petters Ltd. - J. and H. McLaren Ltd. 
The National Gas and Oil Engine Co. Ltd. . Mirrlees, Bickerton and Day Ltd. 


DUKE’S COURT - DUKE STREET - ST. JAMES’S - LONDON S.W.1 


‘ AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


azoé6 
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Atomic Exchanges 


HE American Gavernment’s offer to Britain of a barter 

deal on atomic information is generally taken as a 
sign that American scientists believe their British counter- 
parts have some information worth the exchange. At this 
stage, neither side knows whether this is in fact true. 
During many recent months of discreet discussion, repre- 
sentatives of both countries have attempted to discover the 
extent of progress made by the other, without revealing 
their own hand. British scientists have come home from 
these sessions with an impression, but no proof, that they 
may in certain fields be ahead of the Americans, and the 
Americans have learnt enough about British developments 
to suggest that both parties should now put at least part 
of their hand on the table.. The British reply has made it 
clear that this country expects the cards to be of reasonably 
high value. 

The next step is for the American Government to 
prepare a list of the headings on which information might 
be exchanged. When this list has been studied in London, 
the British scientists will then decide whether they consider 
these headings provide a useful basis for negotiation and 
what they would be prepared to offer in return. The 
matter is one for keen horse-trading. American regulations 
that prohibit the release of atomic information to other 
countries relate only to weapons, and given some latitude in 
interpretation, it might be possible to exchange informa- 
tion on pure research, on industrial developments and (as 
has already been done to a limited extent) on the effects of 
atomic weapons, without introducing amending legislation 
into Congress. A pooling of data on such aspects of the 
work would go some of the way towards reducing the very 
expensive duplication of effort that has taken place in 
Britain, the United States and Canada as a result of the 
American policy of strict atomic secrecy. But the rapid 
development of atomic weapons in both countries is begin- 
ning to indicate that nothing short of full exchange can 
provide a really satisfactory and economical working 
arrangement between the three countries. 


Rejuvenating the BIF 


HE Government’s proposed face-lifting operation on the 
British Industries Fair will hardly prevent that insti- 
tution from showing its age, but it may make it easier for 
the old lady to move with the times. The London section 
of the fair, which deals largely with light industry, is 
organised by the Board of Trade,-while the engineering 
section at Castle Bromwich is run by the Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce. From next year, the management 
of the London section will be taken over by a “ non-profit- 
making company” on the lines suggested by Sir Ernest 
Goodale’s committee. The committee noted that the’ Bir- 
mingham sections regularly showed a profit and concluded 
that the London sections might do the same if placed under a 
management not continually changing as civil servants were 
promoted. But the fair dates back to the. days when 
exports were a sideline for many British industries rather 
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than a necessity for the country’s survival.. An exhibition 
representing all industries, with the hotch-potch of exhibits 
that both buyers and sellers find so irritating today, suited 
the foreign agent who used to come once a year to arrange 
for the delivery of a variety of lines from a variety of indus- 
tries. 

The growth of British export business has outmoded this 
method of trading. The foreign agent with a large general 
warehouse has been widely replaced by the specialist, and 
the amount of business done with foreign buyers is usually 
big enough to justify the holding of special trade 
exhibitions, It is these exhibitions that have drained the 
vitality from the BIF. The Birmingham section has the 
common theme of engineering products to hold it together. 
But the market-square atmosphere that was such a notice- 
able feature of the London sections, with their odd jumble 
of food and printing machines, textiles and boats ‘and jewel- 
lery and chemicals, is considered inappropriate today by 
companies that have been prominent exhibitors in the past. 
They prefer the more selective atmosphere of the trade 
exhibition, or the even more recherché one of a private 
show. Yet for small companies, and small industries, the 
BIF is the one opportunity to attract foreign, or some- 
times even home custom. Not every industry has its trade 
show, and there is not always space for every company 
that may want to exhibit. But if the new body is to keep 
the London section of the BIF alive, some. big exhibitors 
will have to be attracted. Without their support, it weld 
be difficult for the fair to survive. 


Aid for Natural Rubber? 


HE United States Government has responded quickly 
r to the International Rubber Study Group’s sugges- — 
tions of action that it might take to relieve the depressed 
price of natural rubber. These suggestions, which were 
discussed in The Economist of November 7th, were that 
the United States should raise the price of synthetic rubber, 
re-examine its policy for rotating the strategic stock of 
natural rubber, and revoke a directive which stated that the 
compulsory use of synthetic might be reimposed at a mini- 
mum level of 450,000 tons a year for GR-S and of 60,000 
tons for special purpose rubber. In law, the minimum 
requirements are only 200,000 tons and 22,000 tons. The 
directive has now been withdrawn, and the General 
Services Administration, which buys natural rubber for the 
American stockpile, has called a meeting of its rubber 
industry advisory committee, representing the rubber trade 


and the manufacturers of rubber products, to consider how 


best to rotate its stock. The withdrawal of the directive is 
a gesture—and conceivably a helpful one. But too much 
should not be made of it, since the actual consumption of 
GR-S synthetic is still running at about $50,000 tons a 
year, well above both the level limit of. 200,000 tons and 
the possible raising of the minimum to 450,000 tons ; but 
the existence of the directive was something of a bogey to 
the natural rubber producers, ‘who felt that the time could 
come when American manufacturers might restrict their 
consumption of natural rubber to avoid the possibility of 
enforced usage of synthetic. 

More tangible help may come from the meeting of the 
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GSA and its advisory committee in the first week of Dec- 
ember. The agency has been selling about 10,000 tons a 
month of low grade rubber from the stockpile, for delivery 
up to six months ahead. American manufacturers have thus 
been able to obtain virtually all their requirements of low- 
grade rubber without coming to the market. This has 
widened the discount on those grades in the market, and 
has probably helped to depress the price of the high grade 
rubber that the agency buys to replace its low grade stocks. 
The GSA is evidently considering the suspension of rota- 
tion for a time, and then resuming it on a smaller scale ; 
the present rate of rotation certainly appears to be unneces- 
sarily high. The agency’s announcement did not mention 
the oft-repeated pleas for a higher price of synthetic rubber; 
in any case, this is not within its province. But such a step 
appears no more likely now than it ever did. 


New Ways with Dividends 


HIS week the directors of Unilever have set a precedent 
T that could hardly be of general application, and the 
directors of Joseph Lucas have set a thoroughly bad one, 
manner of their dividend announcements. With 
their announcement that the interim ordinary dividend of 


Unilever Limited is to be raised from § to 6 per cent and 


t 
in tne 


that of Unilever NV from 4} to 5} per cent, the directors 
f Unilever have told shareholders what they can expect to 
get when the full dividend for the calendar year 1953 is 
declared late next spring. They expect to raise the final 
dividend of Unilever Limited from 84 to 9} per cent (thus 
increasing the full year’s payment from 13} to 15} per 
cent) and that of Unilever NV from 7} to 8% per cent 
increasing the full year’s payment from 12 to 14 per cent). 
These increases have been announced, the directors state, 
with full “regard to the financial results of the year to 
date ” and to the fact that “ increases in interim dividends 
may cause conjecture as to the amount of the final divi- 
dend.”” It is true that “conjecture” about the Unilever 
payments has been especially widespread since the Dutch 
dividend limitation law was annulled in September, and 
the group’s financial year has only six weeks to run. 
Evidently, the Unilever boards are in a position to take a 
conclusive decision on their dividend policy. But their 
case may be exceptional ; many boards would be reluctant 
to commit themselves so far in advance or to forgo the 
opportunity, some time after the end of their financial year, 
to frame their dividend policy in terms of immediate pros- 
pects as well as past results. 

The directors of Joseph Lucas have taken quite @ 
different course. After announcing an increase in the full 
year’s dividend from 9 1/6 to 10 §/6 per cent, they have 
declared that they “do not propose to recommend an 
interim dividend in the forthcoming year, but to include in 
the dividend at the end of the year the sum which would 
otherwise have been declared as an interim dividend.” 
This decision has not been taken out of a deliberate desire 
for obscurantism, but its effects are wholly regrettable. 
Investors have bought the shares of Joseph Lucas in the 
belief that they can expect dividend cheques—and thus 
some indication of the current profitability of their com- 
pany—at least twice a year. It may be administratively 
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convenient, and even yield a small saving, to take away this 
privilege ; but administrative convenience should never be 
an excuse for making life more difficult for shareholders. 


Cheaper Commonwealth Sugar 


HE annual talks between the Ministry of Food and 
| representatives of Commonwealth producers have fixed 
the “negotiated” or support price of sugar sold under 
the Commonwealth sugar agreement in ¥954 at £41 a ton, 
a reduction of {1 6s. 8d. on this year’s ‘price. Britain 
undertakes to buy 1,568,000 tons of sugar a year at the 
support price and New Zealand has a similar obligation to 
buy 75,000 tons. The agreement, which provides an 
assured market in Britain at a fixed price.for the bulk of 
Commonwealth exports, has been extendéd for a further 
year to the end of 1961. The reduction in price reflects 
a fall in the prices of sugar bags and other materials, and 
is the first reduction since the agreement became effective 
in 1950, when the price was £30 10s, a ton. The Common- 
wealth countries are largely high-cost producers, and the 
new price, which is equivalent to roughly 42s. a cwt. c.i.f 
United Kingdem, compares with a current price im the 
free market of abowt 29s. a cwt, c.i.f. The free.pri¢e, whic! 
was appreciably higher tham the support. price during the 
inflation of the market in 1950’ and 1951, is now severel) 
depressed, but it may rise slightly next year if the Inter 
national Sugar Agreement comes into force and succeeds 
in stabilising the market. 

The Commonwealth’s exportable surplus in excess of 
the 1,640,000 tons that are sold at the support price, finds 
a market in Canada or Britain at the free price, plus the 
preference of 3s. 9d. a cwt. In 1954, this excess is likely to 
be about §§0,000 tons, of which some 400,000 tons or more 
will go to Canada. Britain’s obligations to Commonwealth 
producers, and similar obligations to home producers of 
beet sugar, are the two principal difficulties that are hold- 
ing up the complete freeing of the sugar trade and the 
re-opening of the London market. Some means have to be 
found whereby Commonwealth and domestic sugar would 
be fully taken up at the respectivé support prices, despite 
the competition from cheaper sugars bought in the free 
market. Discussions on this problem are now being held 
between the Ministry and the trade. One proposal is that 
the prices of all sugars for domestic consumption should be 
“ weighted ” according to their share of the market, to 
produce an equalised price to the refiners. ° 


Saving by Lottery 


ORD PIERCY and his associates in the Industriaband Com- 
L mercial Finance Corporation have loiig beéén in the 
first rank of those to advocate new methods of attracting 
savings into risk investment, now that those savings can no 
longer be garnered from the tax-ravaged rich but must come 
from “an aggregate of small surpluses, spread 6ver’a very 
large number of individuals.” In an address to the Man- 
chester Institute of Bankers last week, Lord Piercy sponsored 
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No. 6 of a Series 


CLEAN COAL 


The growing use of mechanical coal cutters and the working 


f thinner and poorer seams inevitably increase the amount of 


rt im the coal that reaches the pithead. Efficient coal 


leanmg is more than ever essential to prevent trouble at power 


itions, Coke ovens, gasworks and other coal-consuming plants, 


i to avoid burdening transport systems with millions of tons 


f rubbish. 


‘or half a century. 


Stmon-Carves have been building coal washeries 


Plants by Simon-Carves are today respons- 


e for nearly half the coal mechanically cleaned m Britain, 


d post-war plants built abroad have earned handsome amounts 


oreign currency. 


al washeries 


* coke ovens - power stations - sulphuric 


cid plants - chemical plants : gasworks by-product plants - 


sintering plants 


ore concentration plants materials 


dling plants - industrial gears - flour and provender mills - 
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A warning 
to the 
new reader 


URING the last few months, some 
D 10,000 readers have changed to the 
Manchester Guardian. This is agreeable to 
us, and encouraging. But are we in danger 
of becoming a ‘successful’ newspaper, with 
all the failings that this word implies ? 

We hope not, and we think not. These 
new readers must take us_as they find us. 
They are intelligent people. They will hardly 
expect the Manchester Guardian to dance to 
their tune, or to tremble lest occasionally 
a point of view conflicts with theirs. The 
Manchester Guardian is an outspoken news- 
paper, which takes its mission seriously 
(although never solemnly!) 

A newspaper is an important influence in 
the life of the regular reader. Let that news- 
paper, then, be the best that, in this fallible 
world, fallible men can produce. The 
Manchester Guardian can make no higher 
claim than that it does its best to respect the 
truth, the English language, and the reader. 
You may find that this is exactly what youwant. 


If you have any difficulty in getting your 
Manchester Guardian regularly, please write to: 
The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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a new idea—or rather revived a very old one—namely, the 
sale by the state of lottery tickets. He believed that if 
savings are to be attracted away from the vast sums that are 
spent on drink, tobacco, entertainment and betting in this 
country, an appeal must be addressed to the “ speculative ” 
instinct instead of relying on hopeful homilies about thrift. 
For this reason he suggested that the unit trust movement 
and the “ penny equity” scheme (advocated by his asso- 
ciate Mr J. B. Kinross) are too conservative to make a real 
impact on the working classes in this country. Their 
interest might, however, be attracted by a lottery. It could 
be run by the state or a public corporation ; and the unlucky 
contributors need not all lose their money but could be 
compensated with long term’ and low interest bonds or life 
insurance cover, while the winners would get a few 
glittering prizes. 

Lotteries, of course, are common in Europe ; they may 
have helped to make good some of the shortcomings of 
creaking systems of taxation, but they have not exactly 
proved a magic wand in restoring the financial solvency of 
France and its neighbours. They are reported to have been 
very successful in Soviet Russia, but sales of anything—even 
of pups—are customarily successful in that country, where 


- government salesmanship is a blunt but effective art. Again, 


both English and Irish lottery tickets figured prominently 
in the London stock exchange lists during the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth century. The Victorian middle classes, 
though they discovered moral reasons for condemning 
lottery tickets, withdrew their support from them mainly 
because more profitable outlets for their savings opened 
up with the industrial revolution. There must also be a 
grave doubt whether the state is an appropriate instrument 
to collect risk savings, and it certainly is not the right 
instrument to distribute them ; it might fulfil the function 
of collection more simply by the nationalisation—or by more 
milking of the funds—of football pools. In the end, any. 
system of this sort would probably add something to the 
wealth of this country. But it is more debatable whether 
it would add anything to the country’s welfare ; certainly 
the churches and the football pools (for very different 
reasons) will maintain loudly that it would not. 


Films and Funds 


R HAROLD LEVER last week not only talked out the 

Government’s bill to extend the life of the National 
Film Finance Corporation for another three years ; he also 
said a few sensible things about this and other methods of 
financial assistance to film production that deserve to be 
rescued from the verbiage of his filibuster. Mr Lever could 
not see why, if the film industry—or rather one section of 
the industry—must receive special financial assistance from 
the Government, other “ artistic and useful ” industries that 
are being squeezed out by taxation should not be similarly 
helped. Purchase tax has hit some other small industries 
exceedingly hard, yet they get no concessions. Moreover, 
Mr Lever disliked the prospect that the Corporation might 
continue to lend money to companies already in debt. At 
the beginning of the ill-fated debate, the President of the 
Board of Trade said that the £6 million now on loan to the 
industry had come to represent the film producers’ working 
capital, and that they relied upon the Corporation to provide 
it. But £3 million of that total has been lent to one com- 
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pany, British Lion, and left with it. While the Corporatio. 
is generally being repaid at about the same rate as it 
making its fresh loans of working capital, British Lion is ur 
likely to be able to repay that £3 million in the foreseeab! 
future: the company’s accounts for the year ending Mar 
31st, disclose a net loss of £150,330, or slightly more tha 
its net loss a year earlier, when allowance is made for a 
anticipated loss of about £200,000 on films produced. 

The film industry was no whit disturbed by these cri 
cisms, and took the completion of the debate this wee 
when only Mr Lever dissented from the second reading 
the extension bill, as a matter of course. Producers an 
exhibitors, having reached a peace under duress over t! 
renewal of the levy scheme, are now airing their separa 
proposals for future reductions of Entertainments Dut, 
While the exhibitors’ accountants are working out scheme, 
based on a reduction in the amount of tax per seat, th 
producers have decided that the Chancellor of 
Exchequer should introduce a tax rebate scheme. Bot! 
sides speak as if a reduction in tax is a certainty, and tha 
the only matter in doubt is the extent of the reductio 
they scout discussion on the awkward topic of passing o 
some portion of the reduction to the patrons themselve 
The Chancellor may have other views. 


Scottish Bank Dividends 


HE movement among the banks to thaw out their lon 

frozen rates of dividend seems to be gathering 
momentum. Two of the Scottish banks have recent; 
raised their dividends, while a third Scottish bank has nov 
proposed a change in its capital that may be intended as 4 
prelude to an increase in its dividend in future. And this 
week, too, the recent proposals by Barclays Bank for capital 
reorganisation (with which an increase in dividend was 
associated) were approved by class meetings of stockholders 
The latest Scottish proposal comes from the National Bank 
of Scotland, an affiliate of Lloyds Bank, whose {1,100,000 
of Consolidated capital stock is at present in £500 units 
with only {110 paid-up. The directors will shortly propos: 
a draft of £150,000 upon revenue reserves for the purpose 
of increasing the paid-up proportion to 2§ per cent (so 
raising the total paid-up capital, including £400,000 
“A” stock, to £1,650,000) and splitting the stock into the 
more marketable form of £1 units, 5s. paid. Meanwhile 
the dividend is being maintained at 16 per cent for the 
year to October 31st last. The two Scottish banks that have 
already raised their dividends are both independent instt- 
tutions—the Royal, whose dividend is now 18 per cent, 
instead of 17 per cent, and the Commercial, which 1s 
paying 16 per cent instead of 15 per cent. 

All three banks have announced moderate increases it 
profits for 1952-53—the Royal from £596,000 to £621,000, 
the Commercial from £380,000 to £394,000, and the 
National from £287,000 to £306,000. An intriguing feature 
of the balance sheets of the two latter banks (the Royal’s 
balance sheet is not yet available) is that both show a per- 
ceptible increase in advances over the twelve months. 
Advances of the London clearing banks have still been 
declining—but chiefly under the impact of heavy repay- 
ments by the nationalised utility industries out of the 
proceeds of capital issues. 
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“This South African Sherry 
is better than ever! 


es, it’s remarkable how they manage to keep on shipping finer and finer 
e year alter year. 
ow do they de it 7 
iply by taking infinite care and not trying to hurry the job. These 
ly South African sherries we are enjoying in this country now are the 
ird of the infinite patience displayed back through the years by those 
ine Farmers at the Cape. 
ou seem to know a great deal about it! 
1 remember I went to South Africa last year. I happened to meet 
who took me round the wonderful Wineries there where millions 
gallops were being matured for the British market. 


» long do they mature them? 


e best wines are kept seven years at least before they are shipped. The 


African Wine Farmers are determined—in spite of the demands from 


| over the world—to hold back and let the good stuff mature properly. 


; see their climate and soil are simply ideal for wine-growing, but it is 


if you establish a name and 
reputation, to provide for keeping up the quality over the years. 


essary not only to produce lovely wine but 


ese South African people certainly keep on improving their wines— 
peciany their sherry. it’s a credit to them. 
s what comes of selecting and maturing and waiting and keeping 
oing that, and the longer it goes on the better the quality becomes 
£ e 1 
must say this is one of the finest Sherries I've ever tasted. 


Well, keep on drinking the best South African Sherries and 
will find the quality will astonish you.” 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINE FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 














THE ORGANISATION OF 


HENRY GARDNER 
& CO. LTD. 


(CAPITAL AND RESERVES, £2,000,000) 


is associated with 


The British Metal Corporation ( Pakistan) Lid., 

ew, Brown Lid. (Canada), Sandilands Buttery & Co. Lid. (Malaya), 
and C. Tennam Sons & Co., of New York, as well as with - 
associates of The British Metal Corporation Lid., London, 
Australia, Canada, India, South Africa and Central Africa. 


‘he Group provides manufac- 
urets and producers of finished 


articles and raw commodities 


throughout the world. Expert 
knowledge in distribution and 
salesmanship is available 
vith an economical method 


' marketing their products 


through the various units of 


the Group. 


2, METAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, LEADENHALL AVENUE, 
LONDON, E.C.3 


TELEGRAMS CABLES rELEPBONE : 
Nonfermet Telex London Nonfermet London MANsion House 4521 (10 lines) 


Branches at BIRMINGHAM MANCHESTER and GLASGOW 
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Flooring 
facts... 


The easiest and cheapest 
type of floor construction 
- forall kinds of housing 
is a solid concrete floor 
covered with 
Marley Floor Tiles 


Dry rot is eliminated 

Sub-floor draughts are impossible 

Heat loss is reduced—the house is warmer 
The floor is complete and decorative 
Installation is speedy 


Quality is high: cost low 


There's nothing like- MARLEY 


Cock o° 
the walk 





vee > The Marley Tile Company Ltd. Sevenoaks, Kent. Sevenoaks 225 
London Showroom at Alfred Goslett & Co. Ltd., 127-131 Charing Cross Road 
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DISTRIBUTORS OF JAPANESE IRON, 
STEEL AND NON-FERROUS METALS 


KYODO SHOJI (U.K.) 
LTD. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND EUROPEAN 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 


KYODO KOEKI KABUSHIKI KAISHA 
TOKYO, JAPAN 
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Tel.: 
i8 BUCKINGHAM TATe Gallery 9482 
GATE, 


LONDON, S.W.I. 
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Cables: 
Japsteel, London 


Suppliers. of 


BILLETS BLOOMS SHEET BARS 
SIEMENS MARTIN MILD STEEL 
PLATES 


PIG IRON WIRE RODS 
LLOYDS QUALITY SHIPPLATES 


SIEMENS MARTIN HIGH CARBON 
SIEMENS MARTIN HRCA SHEETS RAILS 


SIEMENS MARTIN MERCHANT SIEMENS MARTIN MILD STEEL 
BARS S$ NS 


ECTIO 


SIEMENS MARTIN CRCA SHEETS HOT AND COLD ROLLED STRIP 


MANUFACTURED TO BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS 
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Nearly 5,000 Children 
now in our care 

69,000 Children already received 


LEGACIES can help us to continue our work in 
the years to come. DONATIONS can help us NOW 


A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY—NOT STATE SUPPORTED 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S SOCIETY 


Formerly WAIFS & STRAYS 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, S.E.1i 
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Remploy Works its Passage 


0 simple criterion can be devised by which to judge 
N the performance of Remploy, Ltd., the company 
rmed in 194§ to provide work for seriously disabled 
-ople who cannot work in ordinary industry. Industry 
; a whole has to reserve 3 per cent of its jobs for the less 
ndicapped people in the Ministry of Labour’s “ Category 
ne” ; Remploy employs 6,000 of the 14,000 in“* Category 
lwo,” hopes eventually to find work for some 4,000 more, 
nd counts the remainder too difficult to reach with employ- 
nent, except at prohibitive cost. In eight years, the com- 
any has thus come some way towards achieving ‘its central 
urpose ; this too, however, not without cost. 
In its first seven years it opened for disabled workers some 
small factories, half of them between 1949 and the 
nd of 1951. This continuous, fragmentary expansion 
vould probably have spelt a continued trading loss even for 
company employing able-bodied workers, barring some 
venous new market. Being undertaken simply in order 
10 increase employment of people whose physical efficiency 
; rated at 26-33 per cent of that of the able-bodied but who 
eceive about 7§ per cent of the normal wage rates, it cost 
Remploy some {4,300,000 more than the company could 
imn from selling the goods these workers produced. These 
products are diverse ; furniture, surgical boots, cardboard 
boxes and specialised packages, brushes and brooms, leather- 
ork and some light engineering goods ; they have to be 
iosen with regard not only to demand, scale of operations, 
nd the special labour supply in a given locality, but also to 
isability. 

Of the first seven years’ loss, {2,443,000 was incurred 
| 1951-§2.5 im the year ending March 31st last, with no 
urther expansion in. its number of factories, Remploy 
pulled its loss-down slightly to £2,380,400. Its net deficit 
n trading was some {1,800,000 ; its turnover was probably 
about the. $ame sum, so that the total costs were about 

double the turnover. The company’s chairman, Sir Robert 
Burrows, Who characterised the ecoriomics of Remploy as 
topsy-turvy,” ‘was able to compare with its loss the sub- 
tantial if not easily calculable cost.of keeping these people 
dle ; financially, the company thinks, this. would be at least 

200 a year each. The opetations of Remploy cost the tax- 
1yer rathet less thati {400 a yearfor each of the 6,000 

orkers,. who get on ‘average just under £300 a year plus 
me intangible satisfactions that no pension could confer. 

\¢ company must certainly be-encouraged to work its 

‘sage towards solvency as well as towards employing all 

physically handicapped ; but financial results would 
viously be an incomplete measure of its effectiveness. 


A Dearer Cup of Tea? 


EA blenders’ hopes of a further decline in the price of 
T common tea have been dashed by the disappointing 
irend of production in North India, the largest producer, 
in the last two months. ' Prices at. the London auctions 
have fully recovered, with clean common broken pekoe 
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reaching a new peak of 3s. 64d. a Ib, despite the seasonal 
falling-off in quality. Although the fall of about 20 million 
Ib in output in North India this year has been more than 
offset by a rise of some 28 million Ib in Ceylon and South 
India, the London trade feels that there will not be quite 
enough tea available for the remainder of the season. Spot 
supplies in this country are short, and stocks, which should 
be rising at this time, are in fact stable and represent 
ttle more than two months’ consumption. Prices of 
common tea are expected to remain at about the present 
high level until supplies from the 1954 North Indian crop 
begin to reach Mincing Lane in July. The news that crop 
restriction in North India may be continued in 1954 does 
not appear to have affected market sentiment. Poor weather, 
rather than réstfictive plucking, has been responsible for 
the fall in output. this year, and the trade is sceptical of 
the effectiveness of restriction when the outlook for tea 
prices is*so favourable. 

The high price of common teas, which are us€d to 
cheapen the price of the good quality blends, is expected 
to lead to an increase of up to 4d. a Ib in the average 
price of packet tea in Britain. As the average price ‘of 
teas at auction has increased by about 74d: a Ib this year, 
and packet tea by only 4d. a Ib, an advance in Prices may 
be overdue. So far, the pressure of competition seems 
to have had more influence in restraining an advance than 
the fear of discouraging consumption. 


Building and Materials 


HE biennial building éxhibition now being held in 

London faithfully. reflects the industry’s conservative 
tastes in materials and methods of construction. This 
year its stands serve to emphasise the absence of controls 
on the use of many traditional materials and the revival of 
competition between materials suppliers. The return of 
such materials as copper, lead, zinc and steel, side by side 
with the alternative materials developed during the period 
when their use was severely restricted, is giving the build- 
ing industry.a freedom of choice that it has not enjoyed 
for many years, at a time when its own volume of activity 
is at an inflated level. The physical curbs that still remain 
on this expansion of building activity are the strictly limited 
supplies of bricks (or rather, of fletton bricks) and cement ; 
but the greater diversity of other materials available may 
mean greater flexibility in the style and the techniques used 
for the buildings themselves. If the building industry does 
not take these opportunities, it may find the enterprising 
and ingenious producers of permanent pre-fabricated houses 
treading too close behind it for comfort. 

Output of bricks and cement is no more than adequate 
for the present rate of building and only builders who have 
taken the precaution of ordering well in advance can expect 
regular delivery. Production of cement is running at an 


annual rate of rather more than 11 million tons, of which 
2 million tons are committed for sale abroad. Any gap 
between production and home demand has to be supple- 
mented by imports of high-cost European cement, which js 
coming in at a rate that varies from 40 to 60 thousand tonsa 
month. Brick deliveries depend entirely on production at 
local yards, since it would not be economic to import signifi- 








§92 


cant quantities, 


and leave a small margin over. 


Production is running slightly above esti- 
mates at a rate of more than 7,000 million-a year—sufficient 
to meet the government’s programme of 300,000 houses 
But so long as builders are 
reluctant to use bricks other than flettons (which are usually 
the cheapest) local brick shortages are bound to persist, 
since flettons make up only a portion of total production. 


Capacity for both brick and cement production is expand- 
ing, but the building industry and its suppliers already 


employ one in eight of the working population of the 
country and it is doubtful whether it is in the best interests 
of the economy to encourage this further investment in this 


held. 


SHORTER NOTES 


A point brought out by. Mr. J. W. Platt, chairman of the 
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The Agricultural Mortgage Corporation has reduced th 
rate of interest that it charges on new loans from 54 | 
5 per cent. This is the second reduction this year, as th: 
rate came down from 6 to 5§$ per cent last May. 
Corporation traditionally adjusts its lending rates in lin 
with changes in the rate at which it can itself borrow o 
new issues in the capital market. 


The 


* 


The member countries of the International Civil Aviatio 
Organisation’s weather-ship service in the North Atlan: 
(Britain, France, Holland and Norway) are to meet in Par 


to discuss the effects of the United State’s decision to with 
draw from the service. American weather ships have bee 


covering the whole of the western and part of the mid 


Atlantic areas ; the American government hopes to hay 


newly formed Shell Tankers, Ltd., at the launching of the 


* Hadra” a week ago merits particular consideration. 


1957 tanker tonnage will represent 


merchant shipping throughout the world and 34 per cent 
The fact that Britain is 
keeping abreast, however, is due mainly to the activities of 
the oil companies ; British independent owners now have 
only 10 per cent of the world’s independent tanker tonnage. 
The Shell group has on charter about 4 million deadweight 
tons, of which 3} million tons are of non-British registry— 
‘a measure of the opportunities that have been open to 
British owners in a very sound business.” 


vf all ships under British registry. 


DEBENHAMS. Immediately after 
the publication of the full report of 
Debenhams (for the year to July 31st last), 
the company’s 4s. ordinary stock units 
were marked down from 36s. 9d. to 
34s. 9d. This was not so much a reflec- 
tion on the company’s recent trading 

although the full accounts show that the 
increased dividend of 50 per cent. takes 
is much as £550,000 from net profits of 
£1,123,509—as a mark of disappointment 
with the chairman’s speech. In his speech, 
Mr G. M. Wright went out of his way to 
scotch suggestions that the company was 
considering a “property deal” and to 
express his opposition to any drastic 
scheme to revalue the company’s freehold 
properties. These properties stand in the 
consolidated balance sheet at a value of 
only £16.3 million, although they are 
insured for about £31 million ; and some 
investors have suggested that if they were 
sold and then leased back to the group, 
this would give rise to surplus proceeds 
that could be distributed to shareholders. 
Mr Wright pointed out that these 
proposals would merely substitute high 
rental charges (with the _ attendant 
danger of increase rateable values) 
for “advantageous mortgage terms,” 
and would put the group continu- 
ally in danger of “heavy uncontrollable 
expenses.” He also believed that the 
hiving off of the group’s properties into 
a separate company would be of no par- 
ticular advantage (unless it were an 
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| Company Notes 


By 
all 


cent of 


per 


administrative advantage); it would 
involve considerable expense and it would 
not alter in any way the earning power of 
the group. In other words, the group’s 


Years to July 31, 


1952 1953 
Consolidated earnings -— f f 

Trading profit......... 5,608,436 3,939,136 
ROtat INCOME «io oak 5,669,682 4,033,628 
Depreciation. ......... 292,933 541,253 
Cee atien is i. BS ee 1,981,304 2,133,947 
Net: profit 2.5.5 cancs 986,122 1.123.509 
Ordinary dividends... 528,125 *550,000 
Ordinary dividends (per 

ON oe es ee 31} *50 
Retained by subsidiaries 246,714 250,007 
MPT VCS OP é ees x 50,000 50,000 
Added to carry forward. 12,508 19,790 

( ons. halance sheet : 

Fixed assets, less depre 

etation i cn. 20,437,973 21.023,083 
Net « t assets 6,802,758 5,345,252 
PRS S355 ote tes wet 6,440,751 5,672,925 
POOR ee are can Oe coe 2,497,764 2 163,728 
MOSET VCS 63 0 tk wea ele 15,028,790 22,618,617 


2,000,000 2,000,000 


. vields £5. lis. per cent. 


* Iixcluding tax free distribution of 24 x 


s r cent, 
£50,000, from capital profits, 


; ' 
- hit 
apsorbi y 


recent action in revaluing the shares held 
by the parent company in subsidiaries 
(an action that gave rise to a book surplus 
of £63 million) should not be regarded as 
the first stage in a drastic revaluation of 
all the group’s fixed assets. Mr Wright 
is, of course, quite correct in pointing out 
that magical “fiddles” in the group’s 
accounting practices cannot create more 
money for shareholders out of thin air. 


all 14 of them out of service by the end of June. 


* 


Car production during October is provisionally estimate 
as $3,170 compared with 38,917 in October, 1952. TI! 
rate of production was higher than in September, a week! 
average of nearly 13,300 compared with 12,860, but becau 
October was the shorter month, 
64,304 cars for the month was the 
home market as indicated by the 
tions, had reached 180,000 in the 
year compared with 108,000 during the same period in 1952 


the September total 
higher. Deliveries to ¢ 
number of new registr 
first eight months of ¢ 


But the book value of the company’s ass 
—as with many other stores—is 
absurdly below their real value that share 
holders have no means of know: 
whether the dividends they receive ar: 
full return on their company’s t 
economic worth. To please the publicis 
rather than to placate the “ speculator: 
Mr Wright might be wise to think agai 


* 


TRINIDAD LEASEHOLDS 
The full accounts of Trinidad Leasehold, 
suggest that its proposal to double 
ordinary capital by capitalising part of | 
reserves cannot necessarily be interpret: 
as a sign that another dividend increase 
in prospect. Shareholders may have to ! 
content with the equivalent of the ne 
tax-free ordinary dividend of 20 per ce 
(which compares with 16% per cent 
1951-52) for another year at leas 
Although the group’s revenue reser 
were as high as £9,883,448 on June 30 
last, the chairman emphasises in his state 
ment to shareholders that it is ~ 
absolute necessity ” that the group shou 
have “adequate liquid resources availa! 
at all times to enable it to maintain a! 
develop efficiently its widespread oper! 
tions in the face of competition ai 
economic and other uncertainties.” Lat 
in commenting on the rise in the grou; 
cash balances from (£2,982,371 
£4,460,823, Mr Vos made this point agai 
and he added that the group faces hea\ 
liabilities for current and future taxatio 
Production in the company’s oilfields 
Trinidad improved again last year 2! 
throughput at its refineries continued 
rise, from 26,568,700 to 27,143,500 barre 
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this increase in output and sales was 
than offset by an increase in operat- 
osts and a fall in tanker freight rates. 
onsequence gross profits fell from 
Years to June 30, 


1952 1953 
ited carnings i-— ‘ ‘ 
yproht.... 7,970,939 6,774,493 

eciation .....ee+- 1,529,906 1,748,324 
tion ieee geen 4,228. 868 4,150,461 
f Senay ee 1,899,952 1,774,652 
dividends ; *273,242 * 327,890 
dividends (per 
es *162 *20 
i by subsidiaries 565.579 604.972 
ent and ex 
reserve ...,. 600,000 500.000 
reserve. .....<. 500.000 500,000 
to carry forward, 5,774 91,204 
halance Sheet : 
ets, less depre- 
...-. 6,382,798. 6,322,720 
ments..... 5,317,684 5,420,616 
t assets .:... 4,503,692 5,575,997 
see t ws 1,986,598 2,453,551 
Yod eete> 2,638,519 2,985,516 
eae be 2,982,371 4,460,823 
abo 11,544,674 13,210,333 
aE a Cees 1,639,452 1,659,452 
ut 30s xa elds £5 (Ss. per t 
lax 1 ‘ 


0,939 to £6,774,493. If the oil share 
ket should enter one of its periodical 
es, the yield of £5 7s. per cent on the 
pany’s §s. ordinary stock, at the 
nt price of 30s.xd, may not be imme- 
ely enticing. 

* 

GLAXO LABORATORIES. At 
current price of 46s. 3d., the fos. 
ary stock units in Glaxo Laboratories 

d only 3.8 per cent. The new dividend 
of 174 per cent (which is 2} per cent above 
the effective rate for 1951-§2) admittedly 
absorbs only £153,297 out of net profits 
of £1,585,025. With this massive cover, 

there need not be much fear that the divi- 

dend for the current year might go down ; 

but neither the comipany’s full accounts 
nor Sir Harry Jephcott’s statement accom- 
panying them suggests that the market is 
vise to pitch its hopes so obviously on to 
he assumption that the dividend will con- 
iunue to go up. In the year to June 3oth 

st, the group’s export sales and prices 
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both fell; import restrictions caused a 
drastic narrowing of available world 
markets, and in those that remained com- 
petition in the sale of antibiotics was so 
fierce that substantial quantities of peni- 
cillin were “ offered at prices little, if any- 
thing, above the bare factory production 
costs.” The group is so heavily dependent 
on overseas trade that it was inevitable 
that its trading profits should fall sharply. 
They were down from £4,090,521 to 
43,557,769 ; but, thanks to a reduction of 
some £638,000 in the provision for taxa- 
tion, net profits actually rose slightly, from 
4,1,503,278 to £1,585,025. 

Since. the end of June, Sir Harry 
reports, there has been some increase in 
the volume of export sales ; but this has 
only “approximately compensated for the 
reductions in unit prices,” and the group’s 
trading profits so far in the current finan- 
cial year are neither better nor worse than 
they .were in 1952-53. The group has 
begun to reshape~its export policy by 
placing the emphasis on the export of 
bulk products for local processing over- 


Years to June 30, 
1952 1953 
Cai Sie Liile l ear — 4 ‘ 
lrading profit 4,090,521 3,557,769 
lotal income.......... 4,223,798 3,652,037 
Depreciation .......... 501,780 486,402 
WOON sa oo eee’ 2,218,740 1,580,610 
Net profit. : «see 1,403,278 1,585,025 
Ordinary dividends.... 125,424 153,297 
Ordmary dividends (per 
Ee re os + 30 174 
Reserves ... ee 1,291,708 1,197,480 
Added to group carry 
POON og ac ks weer s 9,321 100,405 
Cons. balance sheet : 
Fixed assets, Jess depre- 
GENE ESS ete Cis 4,313,419 4,856,961 
Net current assets ..... 4,256,241 5,050,457 
UU ios Ged sbvcowics 3,970,959 3,378,349 
CMO Fics puebeseae upa 1,780,141 2,679,020 
PPO VOE hk Vi scteeccct 5,864,771 6,363,456 
Ordinary capital....... 796,350 1,592,700 
10s, ordinary stock at 46s. 3d. yields {3 16s. per cent. 
seas. This reorganisation is probably 


wise ; but it still has to prove itself and 
it will probably be very expensive. The 
only wonder left in the wonder drug 
market is that share prices are still so high. 


SECURITY PRICES AND MARKINGS 
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EXCHANGE 


December 9th. 
Derember 9th. 
Ist. 


LONDON. STOCK 
Next Accotint begins 
Next Contango Day 


Next Settlement Day December 


AFTER a succession of dull days at the 
end of the old account, the markets 
brightened up a little on the first day of 
the new one. Gilt-edged were still drifting 
lower at the beginning of this week 
following another warning from Mr Butler 
about poor progress in exports ; on Mon- 
day the selling, though by no means heavy, 
was sufficient to lead to losses of between 
's and § in the longer-dated stocks. In 
the next two days prices rallied slightly, 
but by Wednesday’s close old Consols, at 
65, and 3} per cent War Loan, at 85%, 
were still 7s and § respectively lower than 
a week before. In the foreign market 
German Potash bonds came on offer quite 
freely on the reported details of the debt 
settlement and on Monday the 7 per cent 
bands lost 5} points to close at 148}; 
when the new account opened, however, 
some fresh buying was reported and the 
7 per cent bonds rose to 150}. The 
German and Japanese Government loans 
moved irregularly at the end of the old 
account, but turned a little firmer on the 
first day of the new one. 

The heaviest losses in the industrial 
market were made on Monday, when the 
Financial Times ordinary share index fell 
by 1.1 points to 128.4. Apart from 
brewery shares (where recent dividends 
have been cheering) and colliery issues 
(which improved on the news of further 
liquidation distributions), almost all the 
“blue-chips” were marked down; and 
at the close United Steel shares were 
quoted at 3d. discount. This general 
decline in prices was again apparent on 
Tuesday (when even brewery shares 
came under pressure of profit-taking) ; on 
Wednesday the tone was firmer but the 
Financial Times index lost another 0.1 of 
a point to 128.1. 

Throughout this period, oil shares 
remained firm, while rubber and tea shares 
continued to improve. There was also 
renewed interest in Kaffirs; the uranium 
producers, notably Rdndfontein, were 
the brightest feature in the whole market. 
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Security Indices Yields 


Ord.* 


1953 rare 
Fixed 


Int.t 


24% 


; Ord. 
Cons, d 





yar gains 























1953, High} -131-5 | 112-49 7.18} 9,465 
(Nov. 4) (Nov. 20}, 19, 8,519 
» Low.) 113-9 | 105-68] ,, 20) 9,034 
(May 20) (Jan. 5)} , 23) 11,120 
1952, High} 121:5 | 106-66] ,, 24, 8,999 
(Jan. 1)| (Jan. 9)}] , 25; 8,997 

» Low.) 103-1 | 100-67 


June 24)| (July 3) 
* July 1, 1935=100. 


t 1928= 100. 


Tied Gok 
° 3 
a & 





+ Free of tax. 
ie) To earliest date. 
for 9 months’; 


(w) Also 24% tax 


33 5 


|  BREWeries, Etc. | 
; 10 MMMM EA: cise s ieckas ehh. 
Tta| 15 bDistillers 4/-......... 
10 b 





i 7 @Guinness 10/-........ 
4a. 8 bind Coope 5/- 


Yield calculated on gross basis, 


“es eeeee 
















} BRITISH FUNDS Pric Price 
6 ° rice, rice, 
5 arith AND : Nov. 18, Nov. 25, 
. GUARANTEED 1953 1953 
Low STOCKS 
} £ £ d. 
99% War Bonds 24% °52-54...| 100} | 1004 | Z 3! 
98%, Exchequer 2}% 1955 ....| 1004 | 1004 | 0 2 9 
993 |Exchequer 3% 1960 .....; 102% | 102% | 1 2 2 
99} ‘Exchequer 3% °62-63....; 100* {| 100* | 1 2 8/ 
98 4 Serial Funding 13% 1954.) 99% | 99%; 1 1 il 
99% Serial Funding 2}% 1957.) 99% | 9938/1 2 2 
100 Serial Funding 3% 1955...) 101% | 101% | 0 2 8 
98), |War Bonds 24% °54-56...| 10044 100 i 1 2 3! 
99% Funding 23% SAAT... :; 1008 | 100% | 1 Z 21 
993 |Nat. Def. 3% °54-58..... 101% | 101, . il 2 10/1 
993 (War Loan 3% '55-59..... 10143 | 10142 | 1 2 2! 
914 ings Bonds 3% '55.65.| 974 97% | 11 ’ 1 l 
93,4, Funding 24% "56-61.....| 97% 98 RSs 2 11 
864%, Funding 3% °59-69. kaa ol 2 oe 92% | 2 3 0! 
874 ‘Funding 3% °66-68...... 95 95 8 é 3 
981 (Funding 4% '60-90.... 1014 Oly ; I i 2 
854. ‘Savings Bonds 3° ‘60-70. 914 91 ; %, 2° 5 
8&4 ia Savings Bonds 24° 0 64 67 895 904 2 2 
100} Victory 4% °’20-76....:.. 102% i 2 4 
82. Savings Bonds 3% °65-75 893 89 ji i Zz Y 
863 |Consols 4% aft. Feb. 57..| 954 8% | 2 4 
772 (Conv. 3}% aft. April 61.| 864 863 | 2 4 4 
| 57% ‘reas. 24%, aft. April 15.| 648 64% 12 2 a 
i 673 is. 3 aft. April ’66. 75% 75% 2 3s 3 
} | 87% [Treas 34% °77-80...... | 9244 Re} 2 5 3 
| 90% (Treas. 34% °19-81.......) 94% 4m | 2 4 3 
' 76 Redemption 3 >» 86-96... 853 854 2 v 9 
| 77% War L’n 3$% aft. Dec. 52 854% 858* | 2 5 4 
58h onsols 24° Qrecceseccsoeve 65 i j “ 2 2 3 
| 83} . Elec. 3% '68-73 894 894 2 6 i 3 
} 823 . Elec. 3% °74-77...... 888 | 888 |}2 §& 3 
| 99} Br, Elec. 44% °74-79 103% | 1038 | 2 2 4 
i 888 . Elec. 34% °76-79..... 934 | 933 | 2 4 3 
| 76% . Trans. 3% *78-88..... 85 if 4%% 2 51 3 
835 Frans. 3%. 68-73... ... 893 ; 894 {| 2 6 3 
95 ih Trans. 4% ’72-77..... 100}* | 100j* | 2 3 3 
76} iBr. Gas 3% '90-95....... 85 48 8H | 2 3 3 
91% |Br. Gas 34% '69-7l...... %} | 6% 12 3 3 
98} + Gas 4% *69-72. .. 5... 100% | 100% | 2 3 3 
» earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (1) To latest date. (§) Net yields are 
ted after allowing for tax at 9s. Od. in { * Ex dividend. 
| 12 years approximately. 
1959 Prices, 1955 TRUSTEE j Price, , ‘te ’ 
4904 Jan. ltoNov25 STOCKS AND  \Nov.18, Nov.25,) Nov. 25, 
Low | High | Low FOREIGN BONDS) 1953 
£ d. 
814 91; 847 ‘Aust. 3}% '65-69....) 914 3 51 
86 953 91 (N. Zealand 34% ’62-65) 954 | 3 0! 
89} 994 93% |S. Africa 34% 54-59...) 99 | 3 9! 
60} 733 66% (L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920..; 73 14 21 
84 953 90} Liverpool 3%, °54-64..' 953 3 Ol 
85} 934 88? (P.L.A. 34% '66-71...; 93 - 3d 
of | 1044 | 101} Agric. Mort. 5% °59-89; 102 4 3e 
61} 77 66} jAustria 44% °34-59...) 177 4 8d 
5 213 8 ‘Chinese 5% 1913..... 134 
43} 70? 49} German 5%.....000. 70 
45 974 65 German 44%.......;! 97 
103 1393 | 119 ‘Japan 5% 1907...... 137 
1995 Last Two # . Price, 
to Nov.25 Dividends ORDINARY INov. 18, Nov. 25, Nex 5 
low |.4) @ | STOCKS 1953 
% % |* BANKS & Discount ifs. d. 
58/14; Ta 9 a Barclays “B” {1..... 72/-* 6 14 9 6 
46/3 | 66 6 aLloyds “A” £5, {1 pd. 58/- /- 44 3 
64 /- 8 6 8 a Midland £1, fully pd..) 79/6 a 2 go 
59/3 84d 84a'N. Prov. “B” £5, f1 pd. 75/- - }410 8 
70/- 9b 9 a Westminster {4,41 pd. 87/6 6 14 2 3 
67/6 10 6 Tha Alexanders £2, £1 pd..| 89/- 9/- 318 8 
41/44 5 6 5 aNat. Disc. “B” £1....) 54/- (. 314 1 
39/- 5 b 5 a\Union Disc. {1....... 45/6 6 @-< 4:33 
| 32/3 4a 4 bBarc.(D.C.&0.)“A"f] 39/6 94 (41 0 
39/3 9b 7 aChart. Bk. of India £1) 43/6 6 +6 8 
INSURANCE 
1 85 6 50 alLeg. & Gen. £1, 5/- pd. 95 <3 1 
i7# 40+b| 20ta'Peari £1, fully pd.... 22 1 4 2 
32 ie 100¢¢ 105} c Prudential “A” £1. 38 5 6 
‘9 | 6 
4 
1S 


31 /- 
9/- 


(a) Interim dividend. 
(f) Flat yield. {s) Includes 2%, centenary bonus ; 
yield basis 16%. 
basis 119% after capital bonus. 
{(r) Yield basis 15 Pre Neg capital bonus, 


(s) Yield basis 123% atter capital bonus. 
out of capital profit. Ags : 


Yield basis 50% 


Prices, 1953 
'Jan.1 to Nov.25 


ong 
moon 


ANUS how 
Coos 


~e 


Ow 


mer. Tei. - 1554 
stand. Gas. | : 


(6) Final dividend. 
yield basis 14%. 
(j) Also 5%, Coronation bonus, not included in yield. 

{o} Yield basis 8}°% after capital bonus. 


. oodye 50: 
. Union a ai at nter,. TNickel. 37}* 


(h) Also 2% 


(t} To latest date. 
(p) Also 5% net capital distribution, not incl 
(¢) Yield basis 19-7% 





(c) Whole year’s dividend, 
tax free cash bonus ; 
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LONDOR. ACTIN SECURITIES 


Last Two | QRDINARY 


Dividends 
a (a) (b) (c) STOCKS 
Low | 
% %,  iSTEEL & ENGINEERING | 
| 32/3 930 15 BSA. £1. 0.032.550 
| 10/103 15 ¢ 5 aCammell Laird 5/-.. 

3. | 106 5 a'Guest Keen N’ fold i.) 
24/83 | «.. U nited Steel {1...... 
44/6 | 123d 24a Vigkort 2 oaks eckcs 

‘TEXTILES 
21/44| 1786 4 a\Bradford Dyers f1.. 
21/44} lle 12 (Brit. Celanese 10/-..../ 
41/44 | 740 5 aCoats (Jj. & P.) f1.... 

(3 | hb 5 a\Courtaulds {1 ....... 
38/6 10 b 5 a'Lanes. Cotton {1..... 
49/- | 4a 16 5Patons & Baldwins fl 

ELECTRICAL 
36/6 Tja 124b\Assoc. Elect. {1...... 

4s 2a 8 b Brit. Insulated {1..... 

f- | 106 5 ajEnglish Elect. {1..... 

6 | ‘33a «7}d\General Elect. {1..... 

| Motor & AIRCRAFT | 
154 | 635 34a Bristol Aero 10/-..... 

5/8} | 4a 645| British Motor 5/-.....| 
23/6 | The 7ici\De Havilland £1..... 
25/14 | 15 ¢ 15 c Ford Motor {1....... 
/6 | 5hb 6 a Hawker Siddeley {1.. 
6-| 2c 25 c\Leyland Motors £1... 
94/- | 25 2 a@Raleigh Ind. f1...... 
6 | 106 5 a Rolls Royce ct gids 
5/3} | 12 ¢ 12 eStandard Motor 5/-.. 
| SHops & STORES 
|} 197- | 20 ¢ 5 a Boots Pure Drug 5/-..) 
16/63 | 12}a, 374b\Debenhams 4/-...... 
| 85/74 | 1Thd 5 a Lyons (J.) “A” {1.. 
| 46/3 | 3% 6 20 a Marks & Spen. he: ‘6 /-| 
/5 } Sie 20 a, Woolworth 5/-....... 
On 
, | Dd 5a |Anglo- Iranian {1..... 
40/114} 124d 24a Burmah Oil {1.......) 
| £294 | 4a) 12 b'Royal Dutch 100 f.. 
| 75/14 | Sta 10tb/Shell Reg. £1........ 
| 23/- | ‘Sta 15tb Trinidad’ L "holds 5/-.. 
SHIPPING 
34/6 | 13}d aC MEL EBs oa ew do0c) 
52/9 | 146 GaP. & O. Def. {1...... 
24/- | 10 c 10 cjRoyal Mail f1....... 
| MISCELLANEOUS 
| 51/74 2246 5 aAssoc. Port, Cem. £1. .| 
27/6 | 15-c¢ 15 c'Bowater Paper f1.... 
35/- 8b 4a Brit. Aluminium f1. .| 
34/- | 16}tc| 6%ta/Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/-. 
$40} 536 aCanadian Pacific $25. 
5/6} 113), 6ja Carreras “B” 2/6..... 


10 a\Decca Record 5/- 
174¢. Dunlop Rubber fi. 
6 a'lmp. Chemical £1. 


xen. Elec.....| 80 
zen, oe. ee] OF 


* Ex. dividend. 


qrons,”-(as}-Vield asia 30%. 


ee 














Lh or * 154% 
(m) Yield basis tod, an ate capital bonus. 


| Price, Price, 
iNov. 18,|Nov, 25 
1953 


42/ 
| 15/- 
| 51, 
| 94, 


51 


wo womo 
3s hwo 


Sf 


50/14 | 11406 8a Imp. Tobacco /1..... 
$67} '$2-60c$2-35c Inter. Nickel n. 
40/10 10 6 = Tja\London Brick ae ee 
54/14 | 20 ¢ 3hatate & Lyle f1...... 
54/3 | Thal 1b Tube Investments /1. 
48 /- 20 6 2ha'Turner & Newall f1.. 
| 45/74 835, 6 a Unilever {1 ......... 
| Téa & RUBBER 
4/6 | 5c TgcAllied Sumatra {1... 
14/174 | Tho 4 c\Jhanzie Tea f1...... 
; 33/3 1246 5 a United Sua Betong {1) 
INES 
5% 40 b 20 aiAnglo-Amer. 10/- .... 
31/- | 60a 534b/Blyvoor 2/6......... 
64/44 | 60 5 60 a Daggafontein 5%..... 
55/9 | 120 6| 80 a\De Beers 5/- Bearer. . 
44/43 | 1Thc 17}$¢ Johannesburg Con, {1 
15 | 50 @ 175 b|Rhokana {1......... 
* Ex dividend. 
New York Closing Prices 
Nov. Nov. | Nov 
| 18 18 
$ $ 
. & Ohio.) 21} m. Smelting.; 284 | 27} {Inter. eae: 
AC. oes} 22 m. Viscose...| 35} | 374 |Nat. Distill. . 
; Cent... --| 19 ‘el. of Amer..| 20} 
Veen he | 18 -hrysier .....1 63 


ween eee 


of face vi zs 


(g) Yield basis 20° 
(v) Yield basis 7} 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 










































: + * BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages............... Nov. 7th Western Europe : 
| a Production and Consumption Nov. 14th Production and Trade...... Nov. 7th 
PUNIIIOE Soooancsvcdbescecccacnk Nov. 21st British Commonwealth ...... Nov. 14th 
External Trade. lhastevobsrenstine This week Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply Nov. 2st 
Industrial Profits............... Oct. 17th United States .......ccccecccess This week 
‘ . Works Tradeicciscicecivsses Oct. 17th 
3 UK Extern al Trade 
} Imports are valued c.i-f. : exports f.o.b. Total trade unless otherwise stated. 
g _ 
Monthly 2 
Unit 
1951 
VALUE 
Imports | 
ee, re |£n illion} 217-4] 325-3} 290-1] 261-7] 238-6] 266-6] 293-0} 249-3} 269-4] 279-8 
irink and tobacco ........... ; 85-8; 107-8 101-2 92-2 | 78-8 | 83-2 119-1 95-0 117-9 112-2 
cede eee Seer tN es ok i: 82-9} 142-5| 116-6] 100-8} 96-1} 108-5] 112-4 97:0 94:0} 102-5 
Exports of UK produce: 
eae he Oreck eee x 180-9} 215-0 215-1 182-9; 188-5 221-9 234-4; 198-2 202:2 | 227-6 
tures — ces ee » 156-9 189-4 186-1 157-4 | 161-2 187-5 203-3 171-5 | 172:7;} 193:8 
“ metals and engineering } 
products ... 89-3} 99-9] 110-0] 92-8] 95-8| 12-3] 119-9] 970 7-01 109-4 
. textiles and clothing. 34-7] 44-9 31-8 26-1} 26-7| 31-5 3-0} 31-7 31-6} 35-0 
Wi 5 soe ah 32:9] 44-6 44-3 38-5| 38:7| 43-7 48-4| 42-8 44-1 49-4 
Mo-enperte: 5 PTE AA a 71] 10-6 12-0 8-9 8-4 | 12-1 8-6 | 8-8 | 8-0 9-3 
Balance of trade (exports Jess imports)... » ~| —29-4) -99-7| —63-0] —171-4 | —41-7| —32-6] —50-0} —42-3 | —59-2 | —42-9 
VOLUME | | | | | 
Snperts . . ccivvpes ines ee hdeay oes 1950= 100 100-0 112-5 103-0 94-2! sili eée 116 99 | 120 | 
eS onc ice a, 7 100-0} 101-2} 95-0 81 | 83 | 99 108 | 91 | 92 
BY AREA | | | 
*} Imports : 
area—S0teh. «76 oa dud reeak £ million 40-0 64-5 60-1 51-7} 39-8] 562-6 60:2; 48:1| 56-0 
’ USA». wa ean 2 ~ 7-6 31-7 | 26-3 18-7 | 15-9 | 25-7 16-3 | 16-0 | 20<2 
. COR ccs k cae. : 15-0 21-7 | 26-6 26-8 | 20-0 | 21-4 ae 24°6 | 26-5 
ing OEEC countries ....... “= 54-6 84-0 | 71:4 59-0 | 62-9 | 67-8 67-1 58-7 64-1 
i 
FOR, cndeccugieeecvecweus i 82-6 116-5 119-8 120-0 109-0 119-0 125-3 107-4 112-5 
Exports : | 
I totale es ci ci sweets * 24-9 28:9 31-4 27-1 29-0 | 39-6 36-8 | 33-8 31:2 | Sas 
SSE Cea EAT Ob be oes be 10-6 12-8 5-1 11-6 13-7 | 17-5 16-3 | 13-9 14-6 | iia 
* eS eae ” 10-7 11-7 11-0 11-3 11-2 14:8 15-1 | 12:1 | 12-0 ose 
y Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... oa 49-2| 56-0| 58-3] 51-0] 57-9] 63-4] 65-2] 55-6] 61-0 en! 
G WO. ide tenkawe cee bus y 87-4] 110-8 | 107-0 85-5 83-6} 101-9] 116-1 96-5 | 98-0 | a 
| | 
Balance of wate exports Jess imports) : | 
OE Uv eae eS anes 2 —15-2| -—35:6| —28-7 — 24-6 —10-8 | —13-0 —23°4 | —14:3| —24-8| hiss 
; ng OEEC countries ....... Le — 5-4] —28-0} —13-1] — 80) — 5:0) — 44] — 1-9] — 3-1) $1] i. 
' WOR. 5.4 Scene ees es Oks a +48) —5-7| —12:8] —34-5} —25-4 | —17-1] — 92) —10-9/} —14-5 ax 
TRADE IN SELECTED COMMODITIES | | | | 
. — a? | i ' 
> «2 Wheat.) 34 ee a ee *000 tons 272-2 | 337°71 325-5 372-4 221-5 | 173-6 467 -4 334-2 330-4 345-0 
) «Meat >... copeeeieee eee oes Me 67-5} 39-9 45-5 49-1 44-5} 62-3 72°2| 52-4) 59-7 57-5 
, OM Fee, But a 174-3| 186:°8| 166-3] 149-1 84-8| 150-2] 335-2) 185-9) 347-7) 285-3 
5 thin Poo ee tana 3 37-4| 37-5 21-8 11-3 15-1 | 23-8 27-5 21:5 25-3 31-4 
ol, sheep’s and lambs’ (#).... | mn. Ib. 49-0 | 36-0 52-0 51-6 19-3 36-8 50-4 35-2 24-0 34-1 
iatural and synthetic (#) . . | 000 tons 18-7 25-1 16-7 23-8 26-5 22-1 24-2 15-9 18-8 21-2 
- GO, . \eeeaebagcueae tees Kaas 000 stds. 65-9} 135-6 85-2 81-2 95-6 107-9 187-5 143-6 | 118-9} 104-5 
\ ip... «cvs Sheek ornate uie es 1000 tons} 119-3| 139-3} 119-9 52-9 86-1 99-9} 143-6| 143-1| 137-8] 171-6 
CCOhOGR 5 ike Sawegee ede ss | mn. galls. 197 359 485 508 507 527 600 544 575 | 615 
Exports ot UK roduce : | 
, includix Z ve no EET OPTS "000 tons 1,464 961 1,254 1,316 1,368 1,485 1,405 1,099 1,417 1,627 
p lece-goods—cotton ........ imn.sq.yds 69 72 59 42 50 61 67 56 59 | 58 
2 eek oe ae | ™~e } 10 611 | 9,894} 8190} 8935] 8035/ 9525] 9,602) 9,357] 7,978| 9,765 
; ¥ ' | 
Nt Passenger cars and chassis.,........ ‘ber | 33,177} 30,717}, 25,819] 16,935 | 22,716 | 21,947] 32,301] 21,239] 23,722 | 25,706 
Commerciah sane ae me 12035 | 111425 }* 10,706] 8,031} 9,303} 9134] 11,396] 7,750| 8655 | 11,150 
fi Agricultutal teases ch, ‘- 6,997 9.388| 8,745) 7,085 8,818} 7,924] 6,995| 6,877 7,936 8,836 
3 
hinery—electrical............ 3,821} 4,022} 4,799) 4,741) 4,378 | 4,708) 5,586 ans 
ne Sther esttccctitstt | #00 | odes | ae'ogs | 30346 | 26,762 | 25,694 | 30,182] 31,009 28,311 
Chemictle:<- 7 cus aatekens Gots sayas A 4991 | 6533! 6774] 6,364 | 6,579 | 6,200] 6,744 5,356 






() Average for third quarter. (?) Retained imports. 
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US Statistics 
Monthly averages or calendar months except where annual rates are shown, 
PRICES AND WAGES 
Averag ' 
; : Stock 2 ly 
Wholesale prices Consumer prices External prices Drives oon 
A} ore | Terms Com- At 
com Farm a Food Clothing |} Housing | Import | Export | posite current 159 
modities | Products item ' ‘rade index prices 
1947-49 = 100 1948 == 100 1939 10 $ 
19 50-1 36°5 59-4 47-1 52-5 ees 42 48 | 88 100-0 23°86 2 
19 114-8 113-4 111-0 112-6; 106-9 i12-4 130 103 | 126 184°9 64 7 l7 
19 111-6 107-0 113-5 114-6; 105-8! 114-6 123 102 121 195-0 67-97 iT 
195 i 
\ 109-8 97-8; 114-0, 112-1} 104-7) TI H7} 102] 5] 194-1] 71-63 4 
109-5 95-4 114-5 113-7; 104-6 117-4 117. | 100 117 187-3 71-63 4 
110-9 97-9 114-7 113-8 104-4 117-8 117 | 101 | 116 190-4 71-51 13 
August 110-6 96-4 115-0 114-1 | 104-3 118-0 s ye: ion 190-2 71-69 17 
vr 111-0 98-1 115-2 113-8 105-3 118-4 181-0 71-02 1-97 
PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 
Manufacturing production Building Civilian employ: 
| ta . 
industi Durable goods Non-durable goods New con- st 
pro h struction; . ont al = 
duct! ; nen eee seasonally ‘ ae ment 
Tot iron and | Auto- | Total | Textiles Chemicals} adjusted ey wh 
| steel mobiles 
ee In « 1935-39=100: seasonally adinsied $ million thousands 
| 
91 109 109 114 94 109 112 | 112 683 55,230 45,750 ) 
, 529-8 220 273 259 237 194 174 | 299 2,575 | 62,884 | 61,005 
148-0 219 280 243 2350 189 | 161 | 302 2,720 62,966 | 61,293 
] | 
72-4" 240 520 288 297 199 174 | 325 2,923 64,734 | 63,172 4 
f 252 310 279 290 191 157 | 325 2,854 64,668 63,120 »-4 
9-6 I< 235 509 277 277 198 | 166 | 325 2,825 64,648 | 63,408 1-9 
{ 232 903 266 195 161 | 322 2,828 63,552 | 62,506 L-’) 
252 907 194 | aes ; 2,856 63,404 | 62,242 1-8 
TRADE 
rer All business Total retail Imports for US consumption Exports of US Volume of | 
ms merchandise 
sumption . 
Annual re a “se ! 4 “, Crude Semi- Sei | Finished ‘ 
fom eg co vn a cota materials manuf'res, Lae goods peports 
: $ billion ; seasonally adjusted $ million i 1936-38 10 
1939 ean 67-5 10-80 20-05 3-50 5-53 190 | 62 | 41 | 260 139 94 | L15 
BE nc wewe Cewrieen eeeleg 208-1 44-45 74-06 13-19 20-75 901 | 280 | 205 | 1,240 708 144 241 
952 pa tiy 2, Sas ee 218-1 45°57 74-76 13-67 20-80 895 | 245 214 | 1,252 TTT 151 20 
| i 
- | | | | 
May itstthne seek \ 230-41 49-41 | 76-84 14-47; 21-54 891 | 219 239 | 1,438 1,051 158 290 
ASO ss we er ewes ser or 28 ees 49-25 77-51 14-41 21-57 926 | 228 260 1,369 1,007 164 219 
Fuly teas 49-61 78-31 14-47 | 22-09 893 216 232 1,341 990 on 
Aug » aan 231-0'< 48-20 78-75 14-07 | 22-12 836 : i : 1,273 
September ...... rach eb 47-55 79°33 14-04 22-26 : : iss 





















Personal income Consumer credit Banking Statistics® Budget expenditure Bond yields 
d Lat Farm + stal- rest- Surplus 3-month | Taxable Co ate 
a income income Fotal pes apes Loans Total or Treasury | Govt. 4 
pjapihiel . . deficit | bills bonds b 
$ billion; seasonally $ billion ; $ billion ; trip Reeenipieheen oie ————- 
: ie adjusted annual rates end of t period end of period $ billion Per cent per annun 
ee ae Tes YY een eee einantne earner ee Gea 
+ + hah allel tel cat 72-6) 45-7 45] 1-22) 4-50] 23-4| 17-2 9-0/— 3-9 . i 
95D wee eee ee lhe ee es 254-3 170-7 | 15-5 21-47 14-84 74-9 | 57-7 44-61 + 3-5 $.57 of 
SIRs 6. ek be ck ee 269-7 184- 9 14-8 95-71 18-64 17-5 | 64-2 66-1 * 40 *.68 | * 
1953 | | 
ISRO cs na ta euaseads ease 286-3 200-7 12-6 27-05 20-49 72-9 | 65- s ia 
Py vs hace Phage one 287-5| 202-4| 11-9] 27-92! 90-85 ci me $-¢ | + 18 $09) 3 
PE co 5 Fee es Bean 287-0 | 202-2 | 11-4 97-43 21-06 11-1 66-0 6-0 | a 1.5 5 -00.| 4 
roe: sggd  raae erh eae 285-8} 200-8/ 11-4] 27-59) 21-17] 76-7 | 663 SLi o- Oa 2-97 29 
RU i ea a ae isis wk ae sat i ‘ with bt 5-5; — 2-8 2-83 > 6 
i 





(*}} Second quarter. 


(*) End of period. 








(*} Alt commercial banks. 




















(*) Annual figures are totals for the fiscal year ended June 30t! 
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inancial Statistics 
EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET | BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
the week ended November 2ist there was | T ({ million) 
; * ; HERE was , anv . : eared } 
ve-line deficit (aiter allowing for , E was never any marked stringency i 
ands) of £34,254,000 compared with | 12 Lombard Street in the week to Wed- | —_ 
of {17,269,000 in the previous week | nesday last, and at times credit was | Per 
{ (34,583,000 in the correspond- wnele . “os } Nov. 26 
ad vear, bringing the ee cies decidedly easy. In patchy conditions on : 
556,600,000 (£365, 177,000 in 1952-53 Thursday of last week there was a small Issue Department® : 
a net“ reap ste € receipt of} net shortage of funds, which was relieved Notes in circulation 1,461-4 | 1,545°5 | 1549-9 
MO which brought the total cumulative ; os oat ¢ otes in banking dept 38-9 29-8 25°4 
Ten Hun aaah Pin i. FORD. Ee by moderate special purchases from the Govt. debt and securities* | 1,496-8 | 1,571-7 | 1,571-7 
{630,197,000 $(ae 030,000 in 1952-53). banks : : Sa Other securitie 0-7 0-8 0-8 
anks ; but in equally patchy conditions Gell. coin and. Scion 2-9 2-9 2-9 
in on Friday there was a small ‘net surplus, / 
April 1, | April 1, | Week | Wee ie : Banking Department : 
Est 1952 1953 bended | ende: which was absorbed by reverse selling — 
int ‘en te No Nov “15. ; ‘ - ‘ublic accounts 15-4 14-6 16-3 
1953-54 Nov. 22,.Nov. 21} 22. | 21 of bills by the authorities to the market. Treasury special account 26 -€ 11-5 11-5 
. 1952 1953 | 1952 | 1953 | On Saturday and Monday funds were just Dehets ‘201 31 aS 
9 - adequate ; but on the next two days the | <,10t#l --------+-+- ee ak ae 
) Revenue neha . : “1s ae ; ; 347 
I rn | 50} 670.473! 547.292] 9.753 9° market was flush with maturities and the + shlong : wl : 4 5 347-9 
, 7 O00 > 406 1 ono oo | “ets 1 ~ , iscounts and advanees oe wes 6 
v1 aoa ceant aieee oo : authorities indulged in reverse selling Other 15-8 19-3 15-0 
a oor 31.450 34.500 BO) oa i nv i ae ? a otal 3675 510°8 70-5 
2 00 Suase | 3 500 , operations on a considerable scale. Banking department reserve. 40-5 32-3 27-9 
99,500 43,450 I Despite consistently low allotments at | “ Proportion 10-3 8-3 7-3 
ak i 1,11 62¢ 50 recent tenders, the market maintained .its 
1° e - : . * Government debt is £11.015,100. apital £14,.553,000. 
bid at £99 9s. 6d. for the unchanged offer | Fiduciary iene re ae ie m £1,625 oi on to (1575 0 na 
11005, 333) o 603 1 of £230 million at last week’s Treasury {0 “usust 26. 1% 
. , 
44,300] 674,052 689,243} 21,211 44 bill tender; as total applications rose REAC , 
bo dahl Uae 403 ART STSITL SIO 13 30 rae : ee ees : TREASURY BILLS 
} y 
Slightly to £374.5 million, the market’s 
alintme fall ae : » 
14,780 160,545 1172,216 21 34,144 allotment te To males, sr anaes — ry 
cent. The market’s portfolio of bills is | Date Rate at 
+000 15.440 17.605 ae a . lende i ; ot Max 
» 685 5700 dé09| mow clearly at a quite unusually low level. Offered | “PP!©*” antotted| Allotment Rate 
OED wewsel Akos The offer at yesterday’s tender was in- - : due 
‘ 95,0001 75.164: 85.3791 1.09 s71, creased by £10 million to £240 million. 
; ey 64 
Tota 4368,215 (2282,509 2211,492|56,417 56,939 The Bank return shows an outflow of 
“4 ort. Cxntnael : . £4.4 million of notes ; a rise of £6.4 million r “ 48 
4 615,000} 369,695 374,567) 6,349, 5.089; in Government securities held in the >. Fb toe | sees. t doe tae ates ~ 
43.000] 23.468 28.2961 .. banking department was roughly offset | . 
9 10.000 5.587 5 502 ll 134 by a f nj “ I ” i ae = Aug i 260-0 569-6 260-0 47 550 | 56 
2°0 5586 28612227 687 (2138291 | 84,860! 87,680 ' all in “other” securities, and a | . 4 370-0 aa7-8 270-0 | 42 4-37 7 
release of {4.2 million from ic | = See m3 | eo; 2 +e 2 
iii Tota 4259, 286 2626,436 2546,656 | 90,220 90,903 nA ; public ee | ee ee TS OR - 
accounts allowed bankers’ deposits to S ioe bee ce ; 
aa bo “er 780|- 2 . ee | Sept. “U +> | 200-0 | 47 +43 
21,250, 21,436 80, 290 remain almost unchanged at £288.8 million | . 11 | 300-0 | 388-0 | 300-0 7 11-85 es 
, 38| 280-0 | 340-6 | 280-0] 43 0-06 | 8 
— _ despite the note efflux. ” 95 | 270-0 | 362-2 | 270-0] 42 8-05 | 70 
Abowe-line” Surplus or 3458 ee 
Dencit ee ee | LONDON MONEY RATES jOct. 2} 290-0 | 248-2 | 250-0 | 42° 8-09 | 63 
Net Exper | i - a —* | 230-0 #2 736 “ 
sca 356,853 | 273,597] 13,613 Cr2597 Bs ; ee ae or oo oS 
_| Bank rate (from %, | Discount rates % | « 23| 240-0 | 353-2 | 240-0) 41 N16? | 55 
Total Surplus or Deficit. 722,030 --630,197 |-48196 -31657 4%, 17/9/53) 3 | Bank bills : 60 days 24 | a) ee eee ee 
Deposit rates (max) ee al 2% | Nov. 6| 220-0 | 392-5 | 220-0} 41 10-62 | 34 
aa Banks .-......++. i 6 months 2)-25' | 13 | 230-0 | 372-9 | 230-0] 41 11-48 | 46 
a ee Si ual onal Lvs iscount hou eee . | 4 20| 230-0 | 374-5 | 230-0] 41 10-92 | 43 
) ficates 600 10,8501 1,200 400 | Meney—Day-to-day i}-2h Fine trade bills 
4 32,853}- 529- 181| Short periods..... 1j-23 Smonths 33-4 | *On Nov. 13th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 9%, 6d 
250 od | Treas. bills 2 months 2 4 months 33-44 | secured about 43 per cent of the sum applied for; higher 
3 months of 6months 4 -43 | toners were allotted in full. The offering yesterday was for 
| ‘ z 
} a maximum amount of {240 million. 
290 FLOATING DEBT 
TY oo (£ million) 
aged Mowe | LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 
Treasury Bills ‘i 3 
Advances | Teer 4 
ese i | Floating | One ial : 
— Tender | ‘Tap | Public |Bank of] Debt” | Rates EE 
— ws | Nov. 25 Nov. 19 Nov. 20 Nov. 21 Nov. 23 Nov. 24 Nov. 25 
oe United States $ 2+78-2-82 2-81-2-81f 2-81 4-2-814 2-81 4-2-814| 2-81h-2-81} | 2-814-2- 81g [2-81 4-2-8] 
4,481-1* 266-0 | | 4,747-1 | Canadian $.... ‘14H -2:°744 2-744 2-744 2-744 -2-748 2-745-2-75 2-14 4-2 7S} 2 74% Rr? 
. “vot French Fr. . 972-65-987°35 | 9803-980] 9803-981 980}~981 980} -9804, 980-980} | 980)-9803 
al 5,530°0 | 1,422-T] 241-8 iin 4994-5 | Swiss Fr...... 12-15 4-12-33.4912- 228-12: 223! 12-25-12-23} 12-23-12-234.12 2223-12-23 12-22)-12- 223 12-23%4-12-238 
3350-0 | 1407-6} 229-3 we 4,987-0 | Belgian Fr...... 139-95-141-05 [140-20-140- 30 140+20-140- 30 140: 25-140- 35 140- 20-140 - 30 140- 20-140- 30'140- 20-140-30 
| 20-140- 3 
bya Dutch Gld 10-56-10-72 | 10-65-10-65} 10-65§-10-65; 10-65$-10-65] 10-652 -10-65§ 10-65}—-10-65% 10-65$-10-65 
3370-0 | 1.414-01 219-2 . | 5,003-2. | W. Ger. D-Mk 1-67 &—11- 84 PILL- 712-11-718 11-71-11: 7% 11-71-11-72 11-71§-11-71§ 11- 71§-11-71j 111-713-744 
,400-O | 1,395-8) 251-7 «  {|5,047°S | Portuguese Es 79-90-81-10 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-8000 | T9-90-80-00 
430-0} 1 382+11 280-0 i | Sios2-2 Swedish Kr. .....| 14-378-14-592 | 14-46-14-46}\14-47)-14-478) 14:47-14-47} 14-474-14-47}) 14-47-14-47}114-47}-14-48 
4,803-1 273-4 we =| 5,076°5 | Danish Kr "| 19+194-19-48} [19-403-19-41}] 19-41-19-41}) 19-41-19-41}) 19-41-19-41) 19-40}-19-41}} 19-41-19-414 
4 Norwegian Kr....} 19-85-20-15 [19-98}-19-98}|19-98}-19- 98} 19-98}-19-983/19-98}-19- 98} 19-98}--19-9832/19- 983-119-983 
YI 525-§* 45- « | 4771-7 
26 4.552. 2° 263-2 | 4814-3 | One Month Forward Rates 
. . | 4550-4 264+ 1 oz | 4.814 5 | 
“| 4,538-1* 254-9 1-3 | 4,794°3 | United States $......--eseensess ic. pm~—par jc. pm—par ic. pm-par { jc. pm-—par ic. pm~par $c. pmo-par 
| i Canadian $ we ie als iss art ig-ec. dis | +c. dis ih wee. dis | }3-$c. dis i-tc. dis | §§e. dis 
4,535-2* 250-0 €785-2 «| French Fr. ic. ou. one cece ce ticess 2-4 dis 2-4 dis 2-4 dis | 24 dis | lp-3hdis | 1-3} dis 
4) 4,591-7* 253-9 Oe ge ee eS ee ree ry ee 1}-}c. pm 2-Ic. pm 2le. pm | 2-le.pm {| 2l1lc.pm | 2-le. pm 
8 4,604-2 268-8 4873-0 | Belgian Fr. ..........--+- 020s: ¢ pm-par } pm~par } pm-par ¢pm-par | tpm-par {| } pm-par 
4 ‘ be Dutch ‘ — ps ss ud $c. pm i $c. pm a ic. pm ~ $c. pm oe ke. pm | Su, Bot pm 
5.99 ee: Se a ee ee eek ee ar tO One BBM. oa. cov een eueaseses pf. pm-par pf. pm-par | Ipf. pmi-par pf. pm-par | Ipf. pm-—par pf. pm—par 
16 ae tion with eka aie purchases of tender bills in | Swedish Kr......--..s-s+sscees: 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-—16 dis | 1o pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-~1é dis | 10 pm-—16 dis 
Me So Race Satis dee beeen ap | Benen igo SEBS RE ES Rees Resa seueisese 
lll and tender dle an ; . , iN pgian Kr... ev ees ccc ven wins 26 pm-26 dis | 26 pm-~2i dis | 26 pm-26 dis | 26 pm~26 dis | 26 pm-26 dis | 26 pm-26 dis 
a pe rt the bills purchased bave passed their See . ' ’ i - { = ) . | ’ : 
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Scope in CANADA 


British enterprise is particularly 


welcome to share in Canadian 


prosperity. For information 


concerning trading conditions, 
marketing opportunities, import- 
export requirements, etc., consult 


the oldest bank in Canada. 


¥ 


44 th cough the 
Nk OF MONTREAL 


° \ ‘ 47 Threadneedle Street, 


London, E.C.2 


Head Office: MONTREAL 





Over 580 Branches throughout Canada 
Assets Exceed $2,000,000,000 


(incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability) 


The Peoples of the East 


Branches of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China, under 
sritish management directed from London, are established in the territories 
listed below and the Bank’s clientele is drawn from all the peoples of the East 
who engage in commerce and industry. The offices in London, Manchester 
and Liverpool are linked directly to the Bank’s overseas organization and 
they are fully equipped to provide the banking facilities and information 
services required by merchants and manufacturers in the United Kingdom. 


Borneo Hong Kong Colony Malayan Federation Siam 

Burma India Pakistan Singapore Colony 
Ceylon Indonesia Philippine Republic 

China Japan Sarawak Viet Nam 


THE CHARTERED BANh OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 

WEST END (LONDON) BRANCH : 28 CHARLES II STREET, LONDON, S.W.I. 
MANCHESTER BRANCH: §2 MOSLEY STREET, MANCHESTER, 2. 
LIVERPOOL BRANCH; 28 DERBY HOUSE, LIVERPOOL, 2. 

NEW YORK AGENCY: 65 BROADWAY, NEW YoOrK, 6. 
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GLYN, MILLS & CO. . 


Two centuries of 


service in banking 





HEAD OFFICE: 67 LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.3 


Associated Banks: 
ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. 





| 


| THE 
| STANDARD BANK 


| i 
| 
| 


i 


'-oF SOUTH AFRICA timrrep 


| Bankers in South Africa to the United Kingdom Government. 


Bankers to the 
Federal Government of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and to the Governments o 
- Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika. 


| 
| Capital Subscribed - « ‘s e 


Capital Authorised - - - + £15,000,000 

£12,000,000 
Capital Paid-up - = - - = =  £7,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - -  £7,000,000 


|10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET and) 
|77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4_ 


| LONDON WALL Branch—63 London Wall, _ €E.C.2. | 
| WEST END Branch—9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. | 
\ NEW YORK Agency —67 Wall Street. 
i ‘ HAMBURG Agency — 


i} 
} BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, ] 
| SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN | 
| RHODESIA, NYASALAND, KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA, | 
ZANZIBAR AND PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. i 


Speersort, 6. 


Banking Business of every description transacted 
at all Branches and Agencies. 








ee 
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The Basis of 
Eastern ‘Trade | 


Whilst 


essential raw materials—its fluctuating conditions 


2 en SEAR thee 


the East remains the source of many 
and economies impose the need for reliable and 
up-to-date information on trade and finance. 
The Mercantile Bank of India, offering a banking 
and financial service that extends to every im- 
portant Eastern market and being widely 
experienced in loeal conditions and economies, is 
in a position to provide this first-hand information 


upon request. 


The Mercantile 
Bank of India tro. 


Head Office: 15 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3 


INDIA . PAKISTAN . 
MALAYA 


HONCKONG 


BURMA . 
SINGAPORE 
- CHINA . JAPAN . 


CEYLON 
THAILAND 
MAURITIUS 








Jncre?s “SrpenatHS 
Greate’ security 


The following SUMMARISED BALANCE SHEET is for 
the year ended September 30th, 1953. 













LIABILITIES ASSETS 
Due to £ £ 
Shareholders 62,689,997 First Mortgages 61,964,111 
Depositors 6,729,405, stee Securities 11,110,082 
Provision for 
Income Tax and Sundry Debtors 7,055 
Contingencies 793,278 Office Premises 770,094 
Sundry Creditors 52,964 
Reserve Fund 4,384,179 Cash in Hand 1,298,476 
£74 649,818 £74,649,818 
«O87 Pac ek ns 





RESERVES represent 7.07% of the Mortgage Loons Outstanding 









INVESTMENTS 
eccepted up to a maximum of £5,000 
INTEREST ON 
SUBSCRIPTION SHARES {Regular Soving) ... 3% 
PAID-UP SHARE ACCOUNTS ... ha see 23% 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS ... ee as ay. * 







income Tax paid by Society on all interest to investors 


TEEDS PERMANEN 


Vaeniie bel egai 
HEAD OFFICE: 


PERMANENT HOUSE, THE HEADROW, LEEDS, | 
Telephone > 29132 General Manager : Sir Charles Davies, j.P. 


London Office: 14, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W.I. 
Telephone : Whitehall 2942 
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Established in 1845. 
All classes of Insurance 
transacted including 
Fire, Life, Accident, 
Motor, Marine and 
Aviation. Represented 
throughout the world. 


RR SE NN 6 ee a ne 


» 
ROYAL, 
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INSURANCE 





Head Offi ices 


North John St. 
LIVERPOOL 


Lombard Se. 
LONDON 





es 





Another phase oi 
AUSTRALIAN DE 


Ne RRS Eee 













By 1955, it is 
planned, Australia will 
be refining approxi- 
mately 7 million tons 
of crude oil a year. 






Our Information Department | 
can assist if you are interested bee 
in development in Australia. 









a NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRALASIA Limited 


(Incorporated in Victeria) 
London Office: 7 Lothbury, E.C.2 
Other London Offices : Australia House, Strand, WW.C.2 and I la Albemarle Street, W.! 


685 Offices in Australia Assets £257 Million 
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WE’RE INVITING 
INVESTMENTS 


and this is why° 


More houses are going up. More 
purchasers are asking building societies 
for advances to pay for them. 

So far in 1953 this Society has agreed 
to lend over £5,000,000 for the purchase 
of more than 3,000 houses newly built 
or in course of erection. 


Money saved and invested with the 
Society is thus being used to good 
purpose. 


Still more savings can be used. The 
interest offered is 24% with income tax 
paid by the Society—equal to more than 
44% where the investor is liable for tax 
at the full standard rate. 


If you would like particulars please 
write to the 


| 


CO-OPERATIVE 





ERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 





P 


NEW OXFORD HOUSE 
LONDON, W.C.I. 
Telephone : HOLborn 238? 

City Office: 

163, MOORGATE, E.C.2. 
Telephone : MONarch 3556 
ASSETS £80,000,000 
7S BRANCHES 
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You 
assure 
your life... 


Roughly one-third of the 


total funds of the 






EER SR Bh RB, BRS I EE 


Life Offices are invested 
in industry, 
building up Britain’s 
economic stability, 
furthering your 
prosperity — so helping 
you to pay your premiums, 


A virtuous circle. 


And the rest? 

British Government stocks, 
Commonwealth and 

other government stocks, 
mortgages, investments in 
properties .., 


The guiding principle behind life 
assurance investment is the Security 
and benefit of the policyholder. 


Issued by the Life Offices’ Association Londoa 
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THE MITSUBISHI BANK, 
_ LIMITED 


Known as THE CHIYODA BANK, LIMITED 
from October 1, 1948 to June 30, 1953 


SPR aD. & 


ES eS 


wen OOO DID) ESE 602 -~ ne 


Capital paid-up: ¥2,750,000,000 
Head Cffice: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
Branches: 155 throughout Japan 
New York Agency: 111 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


a ene oe e ee pit te 34 en 
SS RNA 


London Representative Office: 82, King William Street, 
| London, E.C.4. 


Cable Address: “CHYODABANK” 











‘For any and all Banking & 


Business in Japan 








The 


OKAI 


Bank, Ltd. 
Head Office: Nagoya, Japan 





(Authorized Foreign 





Exchange Bank) 








184 Offices: Nagoya, 
Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe 
and other major cities 
throughout the couritry 






; wnm 
ra 
PTO TIE 















. ae 
Wey “ig 27.5 » Correspondents 








Chsivene rd 
a President: TADAO WATANABE all over the world 
Capital 2,500, : 


Head Office: IMABASH. peOSAKA 
re Ses MARUNOUCHI, TOKYO 
N FRANCISCO BRANCH 
465 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
A complete network of 185 nationwide 


_ branches and worldwide correspondents 
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This warm, friendly personal subscription to our letters to 
friends conveys also a message of truth and honesty. It is 
strange that these words are not used more often in business. 
Yet how appropriate they are, especially in such a relation- 
ship as must exist when the Bank is appointed as Executor 
or Trustee. 

Hence it is that more and more use is being made of the 
Bank’s services as Executor and Trustee as realisation is 
growing that the holder of such offices must combine an 
intimate and personal approach with experience and 
continuity. 

The Manager of any of our branches will be glad to supply 


information and to hand you a copy of our Executor and 
Trustee pamphlet. . 


MARTINS BANK 


Limited 


TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT, HEAD OFFICE : 
WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 





Branches of the Department at— 
80, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 16, Whitehall, S.W.1. 
43, Spring Gardens, Manchester, 2. 28-30, Park Row, Leeds, L. 


24, Grey Street, Newcastle upon Tyne, 1. 9, Highgate, Kendal. 


TOTAL ASSETS (as at 30th June, 1953) 








EXPORT QUESTIONS NEED EXPERT ANSWERS 






Will 


Latin America * 
take Se 


Airliners? 


Wuerner you are exporting airliners or T.V. equipment, 
dynamos or omnibuses, the markets of Latin America 
pose special questions about currency, import regulations 
and exchange control. As the only British Bank with 
branches throughout Latin America, we are particularly 
well equipped to answer these questions promptly and 
accurately, and to advise and assist you in many other 
ways. 

Our Fortnightly Review, a digest of reports sent in from 
our 56 branches in South and Central America, is an 
inyaluable summary of economic information for all who 
trade in these markets. We shall be glad to send you a 
specynen copy on application to :— 


The Research Department (section 34) 
BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE : 6, 7 AND 8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, E.C.2 
BRADFORD: 19 SUNBRIDGE ROAD MANCHESTER: 36 CHARLOTTE STREET 
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RHODESIAN ANGLO AMERICAN LIMITED 


ABRIDGED REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
30th JUNE, 1953 





FINANCE AND ACCOUNTS. 


Capital and Capital Reserve._The issued capital was increased to £6,425 
by the issue of £468,391 Stock of which £100,158 was issued for cash to Ar 
American Corporation of South Africa Limited at §3/6d. per 10/- unit and £368 
was issued to that Corporation (and associates) and to Powell Duffryn Limited 
exchange for shareholdings. These issues were made at a total premium of £1,929.) 
which has been added to Share Premium Account. 


Profits..—The Profit for the year to 30th June, 1993, after charging all 


expenses, was ona SEU Gap ee eee Cale tty ae PES Seay eA cw etae 4.346.668 
Taxation payable (including £370,000 for Profits Tax relating to an 
eerlier peri-vi—see below). was estimated at sak Seno hedieich aed ; 
3,913 
Profits unappropriated at Ist July, 1952, were ....... Vibe chet ; 708 
Making a total available of ...........-seseeunes> é 4.62 \ 
An Interim Dividend of 1/6d. paid on 14th May, 1953, amounted 
to : cee eee thoeweeens sess vee 945,000 
The Directors recommend the payment of a Final Dividend of é 
4/9d. absorbing i weak esi wpe Pie : 3,051,875 5 : 
- ——— 3,996,875 


Leavy ng profits unappropriated amounting to 





It should be nuted that this year’s dividends are payable on an increased 
capital and that a full year’s return was not received on the investments acqu i 
during the year. The amount distributable has also been affected by the except i 


debit for Profits lax 
Profhts Tax.--The Profit and Loss Account has been charged with a provi 7 
of £370.000 in respect of United Kingdom Profits Tax for the six months to Sist ' 


December, 1950. This liability arises from a series of technical complications w! 

could scarcely have been foreseen, affecting certain income which was, until the 

receipt recentiy of a claim by the United Kingdom Revenue Authorities, regarded 

as exempt fror Profits Tax. After very careful consideration it has been de i 

that 5.0 useful purpose would be served by attempting to oppose the claim, w ( 
is considered legally well-founded although inequitable in its results. f 


INVESTMENTS IN SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES. | 
RHOKANA CORPORATION LIMITED. 


Capitai.._The Company’s holding in Rhokana Corporation 
prises £1,285,123 Ordinary Stock end £24,777 **A’’ Stock, 
of the total Ordinary and ‘‘ A’ Stock in issue. 

The Net Profit for the year after taxation, was £8,391.027 (against £7,450 
excluding an exceptional profit of £400,000 for the preceding year) 

Copper Production.—Tdtal saleable output of Blister and Electrolytic Co; 
was 74.216 long tons compared with 82.764 long tons in the previous year. Prod 
in all departments was restricted by poor coal deliveries and was twice inter: 
by strikes 

Cohalt Production.—-Production from the Electrolytic Cobalt Refinery be 
in August, 1952, but was restricted for most of the year by operating difficulti 
These have been largely overcome during recent months and the total produ 
of Cobalt metal for the year was 259 short tons. It is anticipated that furt 
plant modifications now in hand and improved operating technique will give a 


Limited 
representing 52.3! 


steady and increased output of Cobalt metal: 1.259 short tons of Cobalt al! 
containing 472 short tons of Cobalt, were produced as against 1,698 short ton 
alloy 


containing 645 short tons of Cobalt, during the preceding year. 


BANCROFT MINES LIMITED. 


Since the year end, The British South Africa Company has subscribed 
3,004,000 Bancroft shares and a furt»%er 9,500,000 have been subscribed by Rhokana 
direct. The remaining 7,500,000 shares in Bancroft Mines were offered to Rhokar 
stockholders in the proportion of 3 Bancroft shares to every £1 unit of Rhok 
tock; and Rhodesian Anglo American Limited thus became entitled to 3,929 
Shares and offered the greater part of these to its stockholders in the ratio 
Bancroft shares to ten 10/- units of Rhoanglys stock. Ah these shares have r 
been issued at 6/- per share inclusive of 1/- premium. 

Bancroft Mines Limited is now scheduled to come into production early in 1 


NCHANGA CONSOLIDATED COPPER MINES LIMITED. 

Capital.—The Company's holding remains at £1,490,581 Stock, fepresentir 

per cent. of the Stock in issue. The Company's interest directly ar 
indirectly (through Rhokana) in the Nchanga capital is virtually unaltered 
38.922 per cent 

The Nat Profit for the year, after taxation, was £8,748.525 (against £5,505 
excluding an exceptional profit of £750,000 for the preceding year). 

Copper Production.—-Production of Blister and Electrolytic Copper for 
year ended 3ist March, 1953 was 93.317 long tons. compared with 68,816 long | 
th previous year. 

RHODESIA COPPER REFINERIES LIMITED. 

Rhodesian Anglo American Limited has no direct holding in the Compa 
though it controls it indirectly through Rhokana and Nchanga. 

. The Net Profit, after taxation, was £91,324 (against £85,578 for the precedinz 
year). 


oduction.—The 
with 102,269 long tons 


21.294 


roduction of Electrolytic Copper was 111,576 tons, compare 
or the previous year. 


OTHER INVESTMENTS. 


LUBIMB! COAL AREAS LIMITED.—200.000 shares of 5s. each were acquired 
during the year from Anglo American Corporation of South Africa Limited. and a 
additional 260,000 shares were subscribed for in cash. The Company was forme 
in Southern Rhodesia in 1950 to prospect for coal in that territory. 


MUFULIRA COPPER MINES LIMITED.—The Company’s direct interest wa 
increased by, the acquisition of 40,350 shares and now stands at 294,242 £1 shar 


RHODESIAN ALLOYS LIMITED.—The Company acquired 180,000 £1 shar 
in Rhodesian Alloys, Limited. a Southern Rhodesian company closely associated wit! 
John Brown & Company, Limited, the well-known British engineering concern 
Rhodesian Alloys has established at Gwelo a plant for the production of ferro-chrome 
The Company has also advanced to Rhodesian Alloys £138,000 on loan 


_ TANGANYIKA CONCESSIONS LIMITED.—220,807 10s. stock units 
acquired during the year. 


THE RHODESIA BROKEN HILL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY LIMITED 
The Company's holding was increased from £228,171 to £353,176 stock 

WANKIE COLLIERY COMPANY LIMITED.-—Towards the end of the 
Company's financial year arrangements weie made for the acquisition from Powe! 


Duifryn of 800,000 10s. shares of the Wankie Colliery Company in exchange fo 
£125.000 Rhodesian Anglo American stock. ’ — 


REINCORPORATION. 

In terms of the Rhoanglo Group Act, which received Royal Assent on 6th May 
1953, the Company. in common with the other companies of the Rhoanglo Group 
will, as from a date in 1954, not vet selected, cease to be incorporated in the United 
Kingdom, and will be incorporated under the provisions of the Companies Ordinance 
ot Northern Rhodesia, thus finalising the process of removal from the United 
Kingdom. Thereupon the Principal Register. of Members will be maintained in 
Northern Rhodesia, but Branch Registers estaolished in London and Johannesburs 
will maintain unchanged the existing facilities for dealing in the Companies’ stocks 


wera 
wel 





COPIES OF THE ANNUAL REPORT AND ACCOUNTS MAY BE QBTAINED 
FROM THE HEAD OFFICE KITWE, OR FROM THE TRANSFER OFFICE 4T 
44 MAIN STREET. JOHANNESBURG, AND 11 OLD JEWRY, LONDON, £.C-2 
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COMPANY MEETINGS | 





MITCHELLS & BUTLERS, LIMITED 


BOTTLED BEER SALES FURTHER INCREASED 


2) NEFITS FROM POSTWAR PLANNING AND RECONSTRUCTION 


sixty-sixth annual general méeting of 
Ordinary Stockholders of Mitchells & 
ers, Limited, will be held at the White 

Hotel, Birmingham, on Thursday, 
-mber 17, 1953. The following is an 
ct from the circulated statement of the 
rman, Mr Robert H, Butler. 


feel that stockholders should be very 
fed with the results that have been 
obtained. The increased trading profit of 
Group for the year is attributable to two 
, reasons ; reduced cost of materials con- 
d during the period, and in no small 
to economies which are largely the 
of our efforts at Reconstruction, to 

I refer later. 


amount brought in as taxation no 
required is, of course, due to the 
ise in the standard rate of income tax 
Os. 6d. to 9s. in the £, a very welcome 
nstalment off the heavy. burden of taxa- 
which all industry, and in particular 
rewing industry, is called upon to bear. 
.< factors together have enabled your 
Board to recommend placing to reserve 
£200,000, the same as last year, which is 
tally necessary to meet the ever-increasing 
of replacing the fixed assets of the 
Group, and to create a Repairs Equalisation 
Reserve 


There has recently been much space de- 

n the press to the comparison between 
present-day and prewar costs of repairs to 
p rties. It has been stated authoritatively 
these repairs are mow costing in the 

. of three times that of prewar days. 
applies with particular force to your 

( pany as we have a large number of 
erties which it has become increasingly 
lt to maintain in the condition to which 

vere accustomed before the war. In 

f this your Board has decided that it 
prudent to create a Reserve for the 

of equalising the charge in the 

ts under this heading and place to it 

00 as recommended in the Directors 


improvement in our cash position is 
e extent the result of a careful review 
stocks at breweries and managed 


Our bottled beers have shown a still further 
Export Pale Ale and Nourishing 

Stout leading the way, while draught beer 
allen slightly, resulting in a small de- 
n ~ output during the year. It is 
‘able fact, however, that our draught beer 
1 South Wales have increased appre- 
over the previous year. ‘This in the 

f strong competition is further proof of 
opularity of our beers on a free market. 
of wines and spirits this year show an 
u se over last year, the principal increase 
being that of Scotch Whisky. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


‘rom the Company’s point of view the 
ing conditions in the financial year which 
just Closed were more competitive than 

ny year since the war. Apart from the 
‘i.rease of consumer goods on the market, 
‘\c withdrawal of a number of Government 
controls and restrictions, together with the 
Tccuction or removal of a number of Govern- 
Ment subsidies, tended to make the public 
more selective in their spending. In conse- 
quence, competition for their custom, be- 





tween all trades, showed a marked increase. 


In addition Television, which is, of course, 
a counter attraction to the licensed house, 
has increased in popularity during the past 
twelve months, particularly since the Coro- 
nation. 


In spite of more competitive trading con- 
ditions, and the increasing popularity of 
Television, it is gratifying to note that our 
trading figures have been satisfactory and 
we look forward to the future, confident in 
the knowledge that not only can we main- 
tain, but increase our trade, 


It has always been the policy of this Com- 
pany to give the closest possible attention to 
the requirements of our customers, realising 
as we do that the habits and customs of the 
public are liable to change as between one 
generation and the next. When the policy 
of “fewer and better” was being fully de- 
veloped after the 1914-18 war we were proud 
to lead this movement. The policy revolu- 
tionised the licensed house of the day and 
proved that the Trade, conscious of its re- 
sponsibilities, was capable of keeping abreast 
of the times. 

The recent war imposed upon us a great 
number of changes in our habits and modes 
of life, some oF which have remained, and 
we feel that whilst the licensed house will 
continue to form an integral part of the 
British way of life, its function and charac- 
ter are likely to be subject to changes during 
the next decade. Such changes will in no 
way be revolutionary and of necessity they 
will be gradual, but we feel that if the 
licensed house is to retain its rightful posi- 
tion as a social centre, the facilities at 
present provided will have to be increased 
and improved, partichlarly with regard to 
the provision of food and entertainment. 


RESEARCH AND RECONSTRUCTION 


This year we have commenced to reap the 
benefit of our postwar planning and recon- 
struction in the brewery. In spite of the 
high cost of plant replacements we are keep- 
ing our brewery up to the high standard we 
have always maintained and the new plant 
and machinery now working are proving 
more economical to run and saving labour. 

Continuing the programme of modernis- 
ing the machinery and increasing the out- 
put of the bottlery there has been further 
installation of new plant and conveyors. One 
of the most outstanding items of the new 
plant is a complete new unit with washing, 
filling, pasteurising and packing machines, 
the output capacity being the largest of its 
kind, dealing with 14,500 bottles per hour. 
The installation of this new machinery is 
enabling us to deal effectively with this ex- 
panding side of our output and to effect 
important economies. 


This year’s barley crop proved to be more 
satisfactory than the bad weather conditions 
first led us to expect. By selective buying 
we have acquired the best quality barleys 
which we know will make the finest malt 
for our “ good honest beer.” There has been 
a fall in the national demand which eased 
the overall price per quarter and it is 
expected that the fall in world prices of 
feeding stuffs will continue this trend. 


In continuance of our policy of expansion 
in South Wales, I am glad to inform you 


— 
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that we have recently acquired the “ Potters 
Arms,” Ne rt, an up-to-date and cen- 
trally situated fully. licensed property which 
is proving a valuable addition to your com- 
pany’s assets. , 


Last year I referred to the Town and 
Country Planning Act 1947 and the fact that 
compensation for acquisition by local and 
other authorities was made up of the exist- 
ing use value plus the development value 
claim, the latter being based on 1947 prices. 
I am pleased to say that my remarks have 
been supported by a number of trade asso- 
ciations and professional bodies and I sin- 
cerely hope that in fairness to everyone the 
Government will see their way to delete this 
reference to 1947 values in their forthcoming 
legislation. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


Considerable progress has now been made 
in the licensing planning of the City of Bir- 
mingham, and it is likely that very shortly 
a scheme for the redistribution of the 
licences in a large area will be the subject of 
a submission to the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government, for his approval. 


I feel strongly that now the sityation with 
regard to the building of dwelling-houses 
has so greatly improved, the needs of. the 
public in regard to the provision of new 
licensed premises should receive urgent 
attention. There are in Birmingham -and 
Coventry a number of large housing estates 
approaching completion, and in order to 
achieve a balanced development it is essen- 
tial that licensing facilities should be avail- 
able. - 


Similar housing development to that in 
Birmingham and Coventry is also taking 
place to a lesser degree in a number of other 
towns in which we trade. In Redditch, 
Dudley, Stourbridge, Nottingham, Derby, 
Leicester County, West Bromwich, Broms- 
grove, Aldridge, Bilston, Coleshill, Hales- 
owen, Kidderminster, Leamington, Oldbury, 
Rugby, Solihull and Worcester we have sites 
which have been selected with a view to 
serving new building estates. We know the 
trade 1s there and you may rest assured that 
your company will do all in its power to 
supply the demands of the public in these 
areas, at the earliest possible opportunity. 


BARCLAYS BANK 
LIMITED 


CAPITAL REORGANISATION 
APPROVED 


Separate meetings of the holders of the 
“A.” “B”- and “C” stocks and an extra- 
ordinary general meeting'of the stockholders 
of Barclays Bank Limited were held at the 
head office of the Bank, 54 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C.3, on November 25th. 


Mr A. W. Tuke, chairman of the Bank, 
presided at each meeting. 


Extraordinary resolutions of consent having 
been approved at the separate class meet- 
ings on behalf of the “A,” “B” and “C” 
stockholders, the extraordinary general meet- 
ing passed the special resolution for effecting 
the increase and reorganisation of the capital 
of the company and the alterations of its 
Articles of Association which had been circu- 
lated to stockholders with the notice of 
meeting. 


The chairman announced that of the 
proxies lodged for the respective meetings, 
an overwhelming majority in each case wae 


in favour of the resolution submitted, the 
proportion of votes directed to be cast in 
favour varying from 97.7 per cent to 99.8 
per cent. 


The proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the chairman for presiding. 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF 
AUSTRALASIA 


(I ncorporated in Victoria) 


OVERALL IMPROVEMENT IN CONDITIONS 


MR H. D. GIDDY ON PROBLEM OF HIGH COSTS 


The ordinary general meeting of The 
ational Bank of Australasia Limited, with 
which is united The Queensland National 
Bank Limited, was held on November 25th in 
Melbourne 


N 


Mr H. D. Giddy, the chairman, presided 
ind in the course of his speech said: 


The balance sheet totals, at £256,849,373, 
are £27,842,146 higher than last year as the 
result of a rise of just over £30 millon in 
deposits. Deposits will always be basic to 
our progress, and this excellent addition is 
close to the record annual increases of the 
inflationary boom. years from 1949 to 1951. 
Advances are £10,332,545 lower than last 
year, and these movements have improved the 
bank’s _ liquidity. Liquid . assets -are 
{40,135,557 higher, a gain which just about 
equals the deposit increases and the reduction 
in advances. 


The lift of £661,389 in gross earnings was 
almost wholly offset by the increase of 
£609,400 in expenses and taxation provisions, 
resulting in a small increase of £51,989 in the 
net profit of £668,954. The directors felt an 
increase in dividends to be justified, and 
iccordingly the interim dividend in May was 
raised to a rate of 4 per cent, and this meeting 
will be asked to approve a final dividend at 
he same rate, making 8 per cent for the 


NEW BANKING LEGISLATION 


Two Bills were introduced into the Federal 
House of Representatives on February 19th 
this year amending the Commonwealth Bank 
Act and the Banking Act of 1945. The 
amendments to the Banking Act came into 
operation on April 29, 1953. 


The Government failed to separate com- 
pletely the central and trading bank functions 
ff the Commonwealth Bank; and com- 
promised by transferring the activities of the 
general banking division to an entity known 
as the Commonwealth Trading Bank of 
Australia, which will commence operations on 
December 3rd next. In fact, this new 
organisation will still be subject to the same 
overall control as formerly. - 


This compromise offers no real immunity 
from interference by any future government 
so minded. Australia, particularly its bank- 
ing system, still suffers from the failure by 
many governments over forty years to estab- 
lish, once and for all, a truly central bank 
completely independent of competitive com- 
mercial banking. 

The right of the Commonwealth Bank to 
call to special account 75 per cent of the 
increase in a bank’s Australian deposits con- 
stitutes a severe control over the business 
activities of the trading banks, and is exces- 
sive for overall credit management purposes. 
However, we welcome repeal of the old 
retrospective power to call amounts into 
special account and removal of the huge 
liabilities that had accrued under the severe 
provisions of the 1945 Banking Act. We 
welcome also repeal of the statutory pro- 
hibitions under that Act on the investment 
of surplus funds in government and other 
securities. 


The present banking position has a 
different complexion from that of a year ago. 
The fiscal year 1951-52 ended with a balance 
of payments deficit of £A585 million, and 
in consequence over the twelve months to 


September, 1952, the main trading banks had 
to meet an outflow of well over £200 million 
of liquid funds to support industry through 
that difficult period. 


By contrast, the 1952-53 balance of pay- 
ments showed an extremely valuable surplus 
of £A171 million, resulting in the main 
trading banks enjoying an inflow of funds 
of about £A188 million for the twelve 
months to September last. 


This change for the better in our external 
position and the enlightened monetary policy 
of the Federal Government have been 
primarily responsible for restoring the 
liquidity of the banking system to a reason- 
able level. 


THE BUSINESS IMPROVEMENT 


A material overall improvement in the level 
of industrial and commercial activity has 
occurred since I last addressed you. The 
more liquid state of business generally, fol- 
lowing the reduction of excessive stocks, has 
buttressed business confidence and brought a 
return of scope for new activity. 

The business scene at the moment is one 
of practically full employment, with its 
accompaniment of a high market demand. 
There seems no reason to suspect that these 
conditions will not continue during 1953-54. 


It is of supreme importance that this posi- 
tion should not spill over into one where 
excessive activity by Governments and 
private enterprise again force the home mar- 
ket into excess demand and _ inflationary 
pressure. A further, and wholly disastrous, 
upsurge in costs and prices would then be 
inescapable. 

This general improyement in the overall 
financial position in Australia has not been 
accompanied, unfortunately, by any parallel 
achievement in overcoming the problem of 
high costs. Gains have been made, it is true, 
and the ominous cost and price trend of two 
years ago has been substantially halted. But 
our costs are at a very high level, and there is 
evidence of a worsening in our overseas com- 
petitive position. One thing is certain: our 
cost levels must not be permitted to rise 
higher. 


NEW FOUNDATIONS FOR GOVERNMENT 
SUPERVISION 


Looking ‘back over the past year or so, one 
must conclude that the overall supervision 
of the economy by the Federal Government 
has been wisely applied in the general 
interests of the community. The recovery 
which has taken place is ‘indicative of its 
success. But more important still perhaps is 
the fact that the methods adopted may be the 
precursor of a kind of Government super- 
vision which is appropriate to, and will fit in 
with, the free price market and retention of 
the profit concept as basic economic criteria. 


The Federal Government has made, I feel, 
a sincere attempt to use weapons of economic 
oversight which are compatible with the 
flourishing of free enterprise in a modern 
society. This may well be in accord with a 
worldwide trend of the democratic countries. 
I believe we are witnessing the emergence 
of the idea that-a more delicate touch is 
essential if Governmental economic | super- 
vision and a virile private enterprise are to 
live together. The report was adopted. 
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THE BRITISH LINEN 
BANK 


FURTHER SATISFACTORY PROG ::155 
LORD AIRLIE’S SPEECH 


The annual Court of Proprietors of [he 
British Linen Bank was held on No: 
24th at the Head Office, Edinburgh, Th 
of Airlie, Governor, presiding. 


The following is an extract from [vid 
Airlie’s speech: 

Your board of directors are gratifi 
have been in a position again to pres: , 
you an eminently sound balance shéet, s! 
ing further satisfactory progress. It is a; 
priate that so memorable a year from the 
national standpoint should also be notab!. in 
the bank’s own story, in that for the irs 
time our total resources are in exces) of 
£100 million. 


Record levels have been reached in 
figures of several individual items of ihe 
balance sheet. Current, deposit, and other 
accounts at £83,584,000 show the striking 
increase of £5,382,000 as compared with last 
year. There is a rise of £808,000 in the 
note circulation to £10,175,000. Accepta: 
etc., on account of customers are up by no 
less than £1,905,000 at £4,949,000, refle 
highly active recourse by our custome: 
our credit facilities for overseas trade, ind 
including some such engagements on 
behalf of a special and perhaps non-recu 
character. 

On the assets side, cash and other |! 
items total £30,247,000—giving a rat 
32.2 per cent to the combined amounts 
deposits and notes. The increase in deposits 
not having been matched by a like move 
ment in advances, we have made additional 
investments which bring the book value o! 
our portfolio up to £47,981,000, a rise of 
£6,312,000.. The amount outstanding in 
advances, £18,671,000, ‘is practically 
changed on the year. Much as we should 
like to employ a substantially higher pro- 
portion of our funds in this way, recent 
conditions have not favoured this. Indeed 
the general trend of the volume of bin 
lendings seems meantime to be downwa 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


As shown in the report and profit and 
account, the bank’s net profit for the 
amounted to £250,264—an increase of so 
£24,500 on the previous year’s figure. / 
pleasing to see this recovery in our ear! 
capacity, which is still modest in relation to 
the resources employed in the busin 
Adding the balance of £181,137 brou 
forward from last*year, the sum available 
distribution is £431,401. Of this, £55 
has already been applied in payment ol 
usual dividend for the half-year to Ma 
3ist last at the rate of 16 per cent p 
annum, less income tax, and it is now p 
posed to devote £55,000 in payment 0 
dividend at a like rate for the second 
of the year. Transfers of £54,000 to s:" 
pension fund and £75,000 to contingenc’ 
leave the sum to be carried forward 
£192,401, an increase of £11,264 on 
amount brought in. 


The heavy burden of taxation is of g: 
danger to our competitive power as a trad 
nation, as well as a strong deterrent to in! 
vidual effort. I would again add my wor: 
of warning to the many which have emana' 
from highly responsible and well-inform 

uarters on this subject, and I would expr- 
the hope that the urgent need for substi" 
tial relief will yet be recognised by a bold-' 
resort to every practical means of retrenc!\- 
ment of national expenditure. 


The report was adopted. 
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BLY VOORUITZICHT GOLD 
MINING COMPANY 


MR W. M. FRAMES ON 


the sixteenth annual meeting of share- 
iers held in Johannesburg on November 
1953, Mr W. M. Frames, the chairman, 
e course of his remarks, said: 


ompared with the previous year’s results, 
working profit of £6,362,500 from gold 
ng showed the substantial decrease of 
ly £1,333,000, which was due to the 
iced tonnage milled, the lower yield, the 
p in the premium on sales of gold at 
nced prices and increased working costs. 
e lower yield conformed with the reduc- 
n value of the ore reserves over the past 
years, while the movements in the 
sage milled and unit working costs were 
principally to the severe decrease in the 
ge number of non-European under- 
nd employees. Under the conditions of 
serious labour shortage which is common 
the whole gold-mining industry, it was 
essary, especially as your mine is in the 
tively early stages of its career, to preserve 
valance between productive and non- 
luctive work by spreading the limited 
available to the best advantage over 
various operations at the mine. Even 
nst this background sufficient ore was 
eloped to maintain the available reserve 
ry nearly the same tonnage as at the 
of the previous year. 
Good values were disclosed during the year 
reef driving on the 8th level at Al and 
A) sub-incline shafts and in the reef winzes 
A3 sub-incline shaft. A large proportion 
the development west of No. 2 Shaft was 
omplished by raises, and the values were 
much in accordance with those exposed 
the adjacent drives. The drives being 
nced into the western area of the property 
ressed relatively slowly because of the 
section of water-bearing fissures. 
iking of the sub-incline shafts was 
by water control problems and as 
may cause further delays additional reef 
s have been started from the present 
levels of the mine so as to expedite 





development. | Work on the twin 
es south from Nos. 1 and 2 Shafts 
positions of the sub-vertical shafts 


ntinued. It is planned to commence 

No. 1 -sub-vertical shaft _ first, 
r that reason work was concentrated 
on the haulage south from No. 1 


URANIUM PRODUCTION 


uranium plant commenced operations 
1 but, due to initial plant difficulties 
onsequent adjustments, output was 
sly restricted and the estimated profit 
period amounted to £21,710. Since 
lose of the year the plant has operated 
nably satisfactorily but not to its full 
ded capacity, due primarily to difficulties 
erienced in making up the shortage of 
cnt residue slime with additional tonnage 
the accumulated slimes dam. However, 
pleased to report that by the end of this 
the plant is expected to be in the posi- 
tO Operate at. full capacity. 


in so far as lease consideration and taxation 
€ concerned, the income from uranium is 
erged with that from gold and _ these 
bilities are calculated by applying the lease 
‘ormula and the gold mining taxation 
ormula to the combined revenue, costs and 
Profits from both sources ; likewise, the re- 
¢mption allowance is calculated on the total 


apital expenditure in respect of gold and 
Tanium., 





URANIUM PRODUCTION 


On several occasions over the past seven 
years the attention of shareholders has been 
directed to the fact that the considerable 
sums expended on capital account have 
resulted in lower mineral lease consideration 
and taxation payments, but that the time 
would arrive when the expenditure would, 
to a great extent, be redeemed and the 
liabilities to these payments would then be 
much heavier. It may not be generally 
realised that, with the present rate of 274 
per cent per annum allowed for the redemp- 
tion of capital expenditure, 72.4 per cent of 
such expenditure is redeemed within four 


years, The heavy capital expenditure on 
uranium during the past three financial 
years has resulted in the total lease con- 


sideration and tax liabilities of the company 
being less by about £900,000 and, although 
the unappropriated balance has increased by 
£850,000 during this period, it should be 
appreciated that the total dividends paid 
would probably have been less had the com- 
pany not received the substantial benefit of 
the redemption allowance in_ respect of 
uranium capital expenditure. 


It is anticipated that the rate of capital 
expenditure on the gold mining section of 
the company’s operations will decrease 
during the next five years and as the 
uranium plant is practically completed the 
annual redemption allowance will in future 
be substantially less with consequent 
increases in the mineral lease and taxation 
payments. 


NEW AGREEMENT 


As you will have seen from the directors’ 
report, a new agreement has been entered 
into, which supersedes the agreements 
entered into in 1945 and 1948 between this 
company and certain other parties, recording 
the conditions upon which it has been 
decided to investigate further the possibility 
of establishing a single ultra-deep mining 
unit on an area of approximately 4,820 
morgen of ground lying to the south of the 


property of this company and that of 
West Driefontein Gold Mining Company 
Limited. In the event of it being agreed to 


exploit the area and to form a new company 
for that purpose, this company would be 
refunded any drilling expenses and would 
be entitled to a 25 per cent participation in 
the vendor consideration, which would be 
applied in subscribing for shares in the new 
company. This company would also be 
entitled to a 30 per cent subscription right 
at par in that company’s initial working 
capital, : 


In reply to a shareholder who commented 
on the results so far obtained from the pro- 
duction of uranium when compared with 
certain other uranium producers, and to his 
inquiry whether the board of directors was 
satisfied with the grade obtained and with 
the extraction of uranium on the company’s 
property, the chairman stated that he was 
prevented from answering certain aspects of 
the question owing to the provisions for 
secrecy imposed by the Atomic Energy 
Act. He could, however, state that the 
difficulties which had been experienced in 
the initial stages of running the plant 
were, as in the case of all new plant, due 
to teething troubles, and that'in the circum- 
stances the board was satisfied with 
operations. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 


ROOTES MOTORS 
LIMITED 


RECORD OUTPUT ACHIEVED 


EXPORT EXPANSION—PRIME 
OBJECTIVE 


The annual genera] meeting of Rootes 
Motors Limited will be held on Decem- 
ber 15th in London. 


The products of the Rootes Group are 
Humber, Hillman and Sunbeam-Talbot cars 
and Commer and  Karfier commercial 
vehicles. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 


lated statement of the chairman, Sir William 
Rootes, KBE: 


The. consolidated accounts of the company 
and its subsidiaries in respect of the year 
ended July 31, 1953, show a profit before 
taxation of £3,307,335 against £3,425,697. A 
record output was achieved by our factories 
in the year under review, largely as a result 
of a better flow of materials coupled with 
greater productivity. However, improved 
specifications of our products without cor- 
responding price increases resulted in lower 
margins. Taxation again takes its toll; the 
provision to be made from current profits is 
£2,198,086, and we have had to provide 
£411,001 for excess profits levy. The Chan- 
cellor has removed, none too soon, this 
iniquitous tax. The net profits amount to 
£1,236,498. Your directors have decided to 
retain in the group £1,003,326, and propose 
that 32} per cent should again be paid on the 
ordinary share capital. 


COSTS AND FOREIGN COMPETITION 


Fundamentally, we in our industry have 
changed from a sellers’ to a buyers’ market. 
So long as the management, the staff, those on 
the factory floor and in the field realise this 
solid fact and act accordingly, we can go for- 
ward--with confidence. It is our policy not 
only to hold but to expand our export 
markets, and this must remain our prime 
objective if we are to play our part in national 
survival. We are proud that our industry has 
done such good trade in the dollar areas. In 
the period under review our sales to those 
markets were a record. Much greater efforts, 
however, must be made to recapture the vast 
South American markets, traditionally British 
for many years. I believe that a more vigor- 
ous and unrestricted approach to the problems 
surrounding these markets will yield divi- 
dends for British exports. 

Foreign competition is with us in great 
strength, but we have no doubt of our ability 
to sell in the face of this competition pro- 
vided the country is cost conscious and, sup- 
ported as we are by products which have, 1 
recent years, proved their worth throughout 
the world. In Europe our sales are holding 
up remarkably well. 

The days when*industry could be relatively 
complacent about selling its output at its own 
price have gone. If we are to hold our posi- 
tion there is but one answer—reduced costs 
and better value for money. 


We in the Rootes Group have always 
advocated the sale of our products in the 
markets of the world as being nationally 
essential. I have also spoken many times, 
but with less success, on the serious state of 
roads in the United Kingdom. Surely the 
Government cannot much longer ignore this 
problem. 


Finally, may I say that I am glad we are 
beginning again to see a sound competitive 
home market, but I must add that, so long 
as our primary effort must be to satisfy export 
demands, our deliveries to the home market 
will of necessity fluctuate from time to time. 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF 
AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated in. Victoria) 


OVERALL IMPROVEMENT IN CONDITIONS 


MR H. D. GIDDY ON PROBLEM OF HIGH COSTS 


The ordinary general meeting of The 
National Bank of Australasia Limited, with 
which is united The Queensland National 
Bank Limited, was held on November 25th in 
Melbourne. 


Mr H. D. Giddy, the chairman, presided 
and in the course of his speech said: 


The balance sheet totals, at £256,849,373, 
are {27,842,146 higher than last year as the 
result of a rise of just over £30 millon in 
deposits. Deposits will always be basic to 
our progress, and this excellent addition 1s 
close to the record annual increases of the 
inflationary boom. years from 1949 to 1951. 
Advances are £10,332,545 lower than last 
year, and these movements have improved the 
bank’s _ liquidity. Liquid . assets are 
£40,135,557 higher, a gain which just about 
equals the deposit increases and the reduction 
in advances. 

The lift of £661,389 in gross earnings was 
almost wholly offset by the increase of 
£609,400 in expenses and taxation provisions, 
resulting in a small increase of £51,989 in the 
net profit of £668,954. The directors felt an 
increase in dividends to be justified, and 
1ccordingly the interim dividend in May was 
raised to a rate of 4 per cent, and this meeting 
vill be asked to approve a final dividend at 
the same rate, making 8 per cent for the 
year. 


NEW BANKING LEGISLATION 


Two Bills were introduced into the Federal 
House of Representatives on February 19th 
this year amending the Commonwealth Bank 
Act and the Banking Act of 1945. The 
amendments to the Banking Act came into 
operation on April 29, 1953. 

The Government failed to separate com- 
pletely the central and trading bank functions 
of the Commonwealth Bank; and com- 
promised by transferring the activities of the 
general banking division to an entity known 
as the Commonwealth Trading Bank of 
Australia, which will commence operations on 
December 3rd next. In fact, this new 
organisation will still be subject to the same 
overall control as formerly. - 


This compromise offers no real immunity 
from interference by any future government 
so minded. Australia, particularly its bank- 
ing system, still suffers from the failure by 
many governments over forty years to estab- 
lish, once and for all, a truly central bank 
completely independent of competitive com- 
mercial banking. 

The right of the Commonwealth Bank to 
call to special account 75 per cent of the 
increase in a bank’s Australian deposits con- 
stitutes a severe control over the business 
activities of the trading banks, and is exces- 
sive for overall credit management purposes. 
However, we welcome repeal of the old 
retrospective power to call amounts into 
special account and removal of the huge 
liabilities that had accrued under the severe 
provisions of the 1945 Banking Act. We 
welcome also repeal of the statutory pro- 
hibitions under that Act on the investment 
of surplus funds in government and other 
securities. 

The present banking position has a 
different complexion from that of a year ago. 
The fiscal year 1951-52 ended with a balance 
of payments deficit of £A585 million, and 
in consequence over the twelve months to 


September, 1952, the main trading banks had 
to meet an outflow of well over £200 million 
of liquid funds to support industry through 
that difficult period. 


By contrast, the 1952-53 balance of pay- 
ments showed an extremely valuable surplus 
of £A171 million, resulting in the main 
trading banks enjoying an inflow of funds 
of about £A188 million for the twelve 
months to September last. 


This change for the better in our external 
position and the eglightened monetary policy 
of the Federal Government have been 
primarily responsible for restoring the 
liquidity of the banking system to a reason- 
able level. 


THE BUSINESS IMPROVEMENT 


A material overall improvement in the level 
of industrial and commercial activity has 
occurred since I last addressed you. The 
more liquid state of business generally, fol- 
lowing the reduction of excessive stocks, has 
buttressed business confidence and brought a 
return of scope for new activity. 

The business scene at the moment is one 
of practically full employment, with its 
accompaniment of a high market demand. 
There seems no reason to suspect that these 
conditions will not continue during 1953-54. 


It is of supreme importance that this posi- 
tion should not spill over into one where 
excessive activity by Governments and 
private enterprise again force the home mar- 
ket into excess demand and _ inflationary 
pressure. A further, and whoily disastrous, 
upsurge in costs and prices would then be 
inescapable. 


This general improyement in the overall 
financial position in Australia has not been 
accompanied, unfortunately, by any parallel 
achievement in overcoming the problem of 
high costs. Gains have been made, it is true, 
and the ominous cost and price trend of two 
years ago has been substantially halted. But 
our costs are at a very high level, and there is 
evidence ef a worsening in our overseas com- 
petitive position. One thing is certain: our 
cost levels must not be permitted to rise 
higher. 


NEW FOUNDATIONS FOR GOVERNMENT 
SUPERVISION 


Looking back over the past year or so, one 
must conclude that the overall supervision 
of the economy by the Federal Government 
has been wisely applied in the general 
interests of the community. The recovery 
which has taken place is ‘indicative of its 
success. But more important still perhaps is 
the fact that the methods adopted may be the 
precursor of a kind of Government super- 
vision which is appropriate to, and will fit in 
with, the free price market and retention of 
the profit concept as basic economic criteria. 


The Federal Government has made, I feel, 
a sincere attempt to use weapons of economic 
oversight which are compatible with the 
flourishing of free enterprise in a modern 
society. This may well be in accord with a 
worldwide trend of the democratic countries. 
I believe we are witnessing the emergence 
of the idea that a more delitate touch is 
essential if Governmental economic . super- 
vision and a virile private enterprise are to 
live together. The report was adopted. 
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THE BRITISH LINEN 
BANK 


FURTHER SATISFACTORY PROG ::£55 
LORD AIRLIE’S SPEECH 


The annual Court of Proprietors of The 
British Linen Bank was held on Noveniber 
24th at the Head Office, Edinburgh, T! rl 
of Airlie, Governor, presiding. 

The following is an extract from [ord 
Airlie’s speech: 

Your board of directors are gratifi 
have been in a position again to pres 
you an eminently sound balance shéet, s : 
ing further satisfactory progress. It is a )- 
priate that so memorable a year from the 
national standpoint should also be notabi. in 
the bank’s own story, in that for the irs: 


time our total resources are in exces; of 
£100 million. 


Record levels have been reached in 
figures of several individual items of the 
balance sheet. Current, deposit, and other 
accounts at £83,584,000 show the striking 
increase of £5,382,000 as compared with last 
year. There is a rise of £808,000 in 
note circulation to £10;175,000. Acceptan. 
etc., on account of customers are up by no 
less than £1,905,000 at £4,949,000, reflec 
highly active recourse by our custome 
our credit facilities for overseas trade, 
including some such engagements on 
behalf of a special and perhaps non-recu 
character. 

On the assets side, cash and other | 
items total £30,247,000—giving a rat 
32.2 per cent to the combined amounts 
deposits and notes. The increase in depos 
not having been matched by a like mo 
ment in advances, we have made. additiona! 
investments which bring the book val of 
our portfolio up to £47,981,000, a rise of 
£6,312,000. The amount outstanding 
advances, £18,671,000, ‘is practically 
changed on the year. Much as we should 
like to employ a substantially higher )- 
portion of our funds in this way, recent 
conditions have not favoured this. Indeed, 
the general trend of the volume of 
lendings seems meantime to be downwa: 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


As shown in the report and profit and 
account, the bank’s net profit for the 
amounted to £250,264—an increase of sone 
£24,500 on the previous year’s figure. ! 
pleasing to see this recovery in our earn 
capacity, which is still modest in relation 
the resources employed in the busin-»s 
Adding the balance of £181,137 brous 
forward from last*year, the sum available 
distribution is £431,401. Of this, £55, 
has already been applied in payment ol 
usual dividend for the half-year to Ma: 
31st last at the rate of 16 per cent 
annum, less income tax, and it is now p 
posed to devote £55,000 in payment 0 
dividend at a like rate for the second 
of the year. Transfers of £54,000 to s 
pension fund and £75,000 to contingen:! 
leave the sum to be carried forward 
£192,401, an increase of £11,264 on 
amount brought in. 


The heavy burden of taxation is of gt 
danger to our competitive power as a tradi: 
nation, as well as a strong deterrent to 10 '- 
vidual effort. I would again add my wo! 
of warning to the many which have emana 
from highly responsible and well-inform 
quarters on this subject, and I would expr-+s 
the hope that the urgent need for substi:- 
tial relief will yet be recognised by a bold-r 
resort to every practical means of retrenc!- 
ment of national expenditure. 


The. report was adopted. 
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BLY VOORUITZICHT GOLD 
MINING COMPANY 


MR W. M. FRAMES ON 


.t the sixteenth annual meeting of share- 

ders held in Johannesburg on November 
1953. Mr W. M, Frames, the chairman, 
e course of his remarks, said: 


ompared with the previous year’s results, 
working profit of £6,362,500 from gold 
ning showed the substantial decrease of 
rly £1,333,000, which was due to the 
iced tonnage milled, the lower yield, the 
in the premium on sales of gold at 
hanced prices and increased working costs. 
e lower yield conformed with the reduc- 
in value of the ore reserves over the past 
while the movements in the 
iage milled and unit working costs were 
principally to the severe decrease in the 
ige number of non-European under- 
ind employees. Under the conditions of 
serious labour shortage which is common 
the whole gold-mining industry, it was 
ry, especially as your mine is in the 
tively early stages of its career, to preserve 
balance between productive and non- 
ductive work by spreading the limited 
available to the best advantage over 
arious operations at ‘the mine. Even 
nst this background sufficient ore was 
eloped to maintain the available reserve 
ry nearly the same tonnage as at the 
of the previous year. 


— 


years, 


ess 


ood values were disclosed during the year 
reef driving on the 8th level at Al and 
sub-incline shafts and in the reef winzes 
A3 sub-incline shaft. A large proportion 
{ the development west of No. 2 Shaft was 
omplished by raises, and the values were 
much in accordance with those exposed 
the adjacent drives. The drives being 
nced into the western area of the property 
gressed relatively slowly because of the 
section of water-bearing fissures. 
of the sub-incline shafts was 
ded by water control problems and as 
y cause further delays additional reef 
have been started from the present 
levels of the mine so as to expedite 
development. | Work on the twin 
ges south from Nos. 1 and 2 Shafts 
positions of the sub-vertical shafts 
yntinued. It is planned to commence 
No. 1 © sub-vertical shaft first, 
that reason work was concentrated 
on the haulage south from No. 1 


nking 
ANNIE 


URANIUM PRODUCTION 


uranium plant commenced operations 
1 but, due to initial plant difficulties 
consequent adjustments, output was 
sly restricted and the estimated profit 
1¢ period amounted to £21,710. Since 
close of the year the plant has operated 
nably satisfactorily but not to its full 
ded capacity, due primarily to difficulties 
erienced in making up the shortage of 
ent residue slime with additional tonnage 
the accumulated slimes dam. However, 
m pleased to report that by the end of this 
r the plant is expected to be in the posi- 
tO operate at. full capacity. 
‘n so far as lease consideration and taxation 
€ concerned, the income from uranium is 
erged with that from gold and_ these 
bilities are calculated by applying the lease 
t™mula and the gold mining taxation 
‘ormula to the combined revenue, costs and 
profits, from both sources ; likewise, the re- 
cempuon allowance is calculated on the total 


capital expenditure in respect of gold and 
Itanium, 





URANIUM PRODUCTION 


On several occasions over the past seven 
years the attention of shareholders has been 
directed to the fact that the ‘considerable 
sums expended on capital account have 
resulted in lower mineral lease consideration 
and taxation payments, but that the time 
would arrive when the expenditure would, 
tO @ great extent, be redeemed and the 
liabilities to these payments would then be 
much heavier. It may not be generally 
realised that, with the present rate of 27} 
per cent per annum allowed for the redemp- 
tion of capital expenditure, 72.4 per cent of 
such expenditure is redeemed within four 
years, The heavy capital expenditure on 
uranium during the past three financial 
years has resulted in the total lease con- 
sideration and tax liabilities of the company 
being less by about £900,000 and, although 
the unappropriated balance has increased by 
£850,000 during this period, it should be 
appreciated that the total dividends paid 
would probably have been less had the com- 
pany not received the substantial benefit of 
the redemption allowance in respect of 
uranium capital expenditure. 


It is anticipated that the rate of capital 
expenditure on the gold mining section of 
the company’s operations will decrease 
during the next five years and as the 
uranium plant is practically completed the 
annual redemption allowance will in future 
be substantially less with consequent 
increases in the mineral lease and taxation 
payments. 


NEW AGREEMENT 


As you will have seen from the directors’ 
report, a new agreement has been entered 
into, which supersedes the agreements 
entered into in 1945 and 1948 between this 
company and certain other parties, recording 
the conditions. upon which it has been 
decided to investigate further the possibility 
of establishing a single ultra-deep mining 
unit on an area of approximately 4,820 
morgen of ground lying to the south of the 
property of this company and that of 
West Driefontein Gold Mining Company 
Limited. In the event of it being agreed to 
exploit the area and to form a new company 
for that purpose, this company would be 
refunded any drilling expenses and would 
be entitled to a 25 per cent participation in 
the vendor consideration, which would be 
applied in subscribing for shares in the new 
company. This company would also be 
entitled to a 30 per cent subscription right 
at par in that company’s initial working 
capital. 


In reply to a shareholder who commented 
on the results so far obtained from the pro- 
duction of uranium when compared with 
certain other uranium producers, and to his 
inquiry whether the board of directors was 
satisfied with the grade obtained and with 
the extraction of uranium on the company’s 
property, the chairman stated that he was 
prevented from answering certain aspects of 
the question owing to the provisions for 
secrecy imposed by the Atomic Energy 
Act. He could, however, state that the 
difficulties which had been experienced in 
the initial stages of running the plant 
were, as in the case of all new plant, due 
to teething troubles, and that’in the circum- 
stances the board was satisfied with 


operations. 
The report and accounts were adopted, 
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ROOTES MOTORS 
LIMITED 


RECORD OUTPUT ACHIEVED 


EXPORT EXPANSION—PRIME 
OBJECTIVE 


of Rootes 
on Decem- 


The annual genera] meeting 
Motors Limited. will be held 
ber 15th in London. 


The products of the Rootes Group are 
Humber, Hillman and Sunbeam-Talbot cars 
and Commer and Karfier commercial 
vehicles. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Sir William 
Rootes, KBE: 

The consolidated accounts of the company 
and its subsidiaries in respect of the year 
ended July 31, 1953, show a profit before 
taxation of £3,307,335 against £3,425,697. A 
record output was achieved by our factories 
in the year under review, largely as a result 
of a better flow of materials coupled with 
greater productivity. However, improved 
specifications of our products without cor- 
responding price increases resulted in lower 
margins. Taxation again takes its toll; the 
provision to be made from current profits is 
£,2,198,086, and we have had to provide 
£411,001 for excess profits levy. The Chan- 
cellor has removed, none too soon, this 
iniquitous tax. The net profits amount to 
£1,236,498. Your directors have decided to 
retain in the group £1,003,326, and propose 
that 32} per cent should again be paid on the 
ordinary share capital. 


COSTS AND FOREIGN COMPETITION 


Fundamentally, we in our industry have 
changed from a sellers’ to a buyers’ market. 
So long as the management, the staff, those on 
the factory floor and in the field realise this 
solid fact and act accordingly, we can go for- 
ward—with confidence. It is our policy not 
only to hold but to expand our export 
markets, and this must remain our prime 
objective if we are to play our part in national 
survival. We are proud that our industry has 
done such’ good trade in the dollar areas. In 
the period under review our sales to those 
markets were a record. Much greater efforts, 
however, must be made to recapture the vast 
South American markets, traditionally British 
for many years. I believe that a more vigor- 
ous and unrestricted approach to the problems 
surrounding these markets will yield divi- 
dends for British exports. 

Foreign competition is with us in great 
strength, but we have no doubt of our ability 
to sell in the face of this competition pro- 
vided the country is cost conscious and, sup- 
ported as we are by products which have, in 
recent years, proved their worth throughout 
the world. In Europe our sales are holding 
up remarkably well. 


The days when*industry could be relatively 
complacent about selling its output at its own 
price have gone. If we are to hold our posi- 
tion there is but one answer—reduced costs 
and better value for money. 


We in the Rootes Group have always 
advocated the sale of our products in the 
markets of the world as being nationally 
essential. I have also spoken many times, 
but with less success, on the serious state of 
roads in the United Kingdom. Surely the 
Government cannot much longer ignore this 
problem. 


Finally, may I say that I am glad we are 
beginning again to see a sound competitive 
home market, but I must add that, so long 
as our primary effort must be to satisfy export 
demands, our deliveries to the home market 
will of necessity fluctuate from time to time. 


— ws 
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ROAN ANTELOPE COPPER MINES 
LIMITED 


The following is an abridgment of the 
Statement, dated October 9, 1953, by the 
Chairman (Mr R. L. Prain, OBE) circulated 
to the Members: 


The past year may by any criterion be 
regarded as an historic one for your Com- 
pany. Not only were production and 


financial records established, but also there 
occurred certain events which will have far- 
reaching effects on the future of the Company 
and the Rhodesian Copperbelt generally. I 
refer to the transfer of control of this and 
associated companies from London to 
Rhodesia; to the return to free trade in 
copper after nearly 14 years of UK Govern- 
ment public bulk purchasing ; to the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland ; and to the 
negotiations which the copper mining com- 
panies have initiated on the subject of the 
industrial colour bar. 


RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 


The mine and mill broke all records in 
hoisting and milling 4,845,600 tons of diluted 
ore which produced 87,307 long tons blister 
copper, a new company record. 

Production costs per long ton _ blister 
copper at Beira worked out at £108 Ils. 5d. 
in increase of about 25 per cent over the 
previous year. The main causes for the rise 
were a higher royalty, higher cash bonus 
both related to the price of copper), in- 
creased African wages and the African strike. 

The price received for our product during 
the year averaged {£248 12s. 4d. per long 
ton at Beira, which is by far the highest 
price to date. Our profit margin before 
taxes or reserves was £135 18s. 2d. per ton, 
and the operating surplus for the year was 
£12,424,375. 

As a result of the transfer of the Com- 
pany’s residence, part of the reserve made in 
the previous year for United Kingdom 
income tax becomes liberated and in this 
way {2,165,000 is taken in as a credit against 
our remaining tax liability which is substan- 
tially for Northern Rhodesia income tax 
alone. This amounts to £4,565,000 so that 
after crediting the above - mentioned 
£2,165,000 the tax debit to the Appropria- 
tion Account is £2,400,000. 


The sums of £2,750,000 and {3m were 
transferred to the General Reserve and 
Replacements Reserve respectively. 

After making these reserves, the. directors 
recommend a dividend of 2s. per share, 
leaving to be carried forward the sum of 
£53,000. 


Mr Prain referred to the mine position, 
the award of the Arbitrator following the 
strike of African employees at the end of 
1952 and to the fuel position on the Copper- 
belt. He continued : 


POWER 


You will be aware from my statement last 
year that we have been discussing with the 
Union Miniere du Haut-Katanga the possi- 
bility of drawing hydro-electric power from 
sources being developed by them in_ the 
Belgian Congo. An agreement was signed 
with them on September 16, 1953, which 
provides for a supply of up to 500 million 
KWH annually in the years 1957/66. 


The Copperbelt’s power supplies, of 
which the power to be drawn from the 
Belgian Congo will form a part, have, as 
you- know, been co-ordinated by the 
Northern Rhodesia Power Corporation 
Limited, in which your Company had a 25 
per cent shareholding interest, as did the 


other three major copper producers in 
Northern Rhodesia. With the consent of 
HM Treasury the Corporation transferred 
its assets on July 20, 1953, to a new company 
incorporated in Northern Rhodesia and 
known as the Rhodesia Congo Border Power 
Corporation Limited, the shares of which 
are similarly held equally by the four major 
copper producers. Your Company has an 
agreement with the new Corporation govern- 
ing the sale of power by the mine to the 
Corporation’s network and the purchase of 
power from that network. 


I am glad to be able to report that a further 
source of hydro-electric power should be 
available to us around the end of the current 
decade from the project to develop power 
from the Kafue River at the Gorge a few 
miles above its confluence with the Zambesi. 

The Company’s seat of control was moved 
to Rhodesia on July 1, and the move was 
carried out with a minimum of dislocation. 
We are now established in temporary 
quarters in Lusaka. In view of our 
emigration, Selection Trust Limited has been 
appointed London Registrars and Paying 
Agents as from July 1, 1953. The Anglo 
Metal Company Limited, of London, con- 
tinues to act as our Sales Agents. 


FEDERATION 


This year has seen the birth of the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. On the 
broadest political grounds this is a develop- 
ment greatly to be welcomed. Our affairs 
in future will come partly into the province 
of the Federal Government and partly into 
that of the Northern Rhodesia Territorial 
Government. We hope-that we shall be 
found ready to play our full part in the great 
political and economic developments that lie 
ahead of Central Africa. 


One of the first-fruits of Federation, with 
its declared object of partnership, was the 
move, publicly announced last May, by the 
copper companies to initiate discussions on 
the industrial colour bar on the Copperbelt. 
This problem permits of no’ easy or quick 
solution. It is one common to many parts of 
Africa. Any attempt to solve it is apt to 
evoke suspicion, alarm, resentment and pre- 
yadice. Yet nothing is clearer than that the 
present situation is untenable both in prin- 
ciple and in practice ; nor, unfortunately, is 
the inevitability of change in this case one 
which can be contemplated as being likely to 
take place under conditions of gradualness. 
To harbour this delusion is to blind oneself 
deliberately to the lessons of history, and can 
lead only to the rude awakening which has 
occurred, often in tragic circumstances, else- 
where in Africa. Once this is recognised I 
am confident that the action of the companies 
in ‘attempting to deal with this problem will 
be seen in its real light, namely, an attempt 
to do justice to the legitimate aspirations of 
one section of their employees while at the 
same time safeguarding the continued indus- 
trial and social security of the other section of 
their employees. The subject is a challenge 
to the European claim of leadership without 
domination, and to the liberal principles of 
British Colonial policy. 


On the satisfactory solution of this pro- 
blem depends, perhaps more than on any 
other, the continued prosperity of this indus- 
try, which in all other respects would appear 
to be endowed with more than usual advant- 
ages and talents. These can be harnessed 
to the benefit of employees, stockholders, our 
country of production, and the free world 
aay, oa aay years ahead, if wisdom 
will prevail where at present suspicion reigns; 
without wisdom, all vill aa : 
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RHOKANA 
CORPORATION, LIMITI!: 


EXTREMELY SATISFACTORY RESUL ‘| 


The thirty-first annual general meeting 
Rhokana Corporation, Limited, will be h 
on December 16th at Nkana, Northe 
Rhodesia. 


The following is an extract from the stat. 
ment by the - chairman, Sir Erne 
Oppenheimer, dated October 28, 195 
circulated with the report and = accoun 
for the year ended June 30, 1953: The pa 
year’s results can be considered extreme! 
satisfactory. The operating surplus for th 
year to June, 1953, was approximate 
£9,900,000 ; this is some £500,000 more— 
a somewhat smaller sales tonnage—than tha 
earned on a comparable basis in the preced 
ing year, during which abnormal  salc 
resulted in an exceptional profit of £640,00\ 
which was transferred, after taxation, to sal 
equalisation reserve. Investment income 
also higher, by about £600,000, as a resu! 
of increased dividends received fron 
Rhokana’s large shareholding in Nchang: 
Consolidated Caine Mines Limited. 


The Nchanga company’s profit after taxa 
tion, for the year to March 31, 1953, showe: 
an increase of approximately £2,500,000 ove 
the comparable figure for the preceding yea: 
Nchanga’s scale of operations has show 
remarkable expansion in the last few year 
The board of that company has recent!\ 
decided to embark on large-scale open pi! 
mining as an adjunct to underground minin 
with a view to securing a better balance 
the grade of ore mined in relation to the con 
pany’s overall ore reserves. 


BANCROFT MINES 


A major event in the past year has bec 
the formation of Bancroft.Mines, Limited, | 
acquire the Konkola and Kirila Bomwe pro 
perties from your corporation. The tota 
estimated cost of bringing the new mine | 
production is about £12 million, of whic! 
£6 million has been raised initially. You 
Corporation has subscribed for 9,500,000 o 
the 20 million shares which have been issued 
While the subscription by your corporation o 
such a high proportion of the Bancroft capita! 
involves the placing to reserve of a large share 
of profits, the benefits which may be expected 
to accrue from this investment justify the 
withholding of funds which might otherwise 
have been paid out in dividends. It is indeed 
a matter of considerable satisfaction that you: 
Corporation should have been able to finance 
such a large stake in Bancroft out of its 
existing resources whilst simultaneous!l; 
maintaining its total dividends for the year a! 
the level of those paid for 1951-52. [i 
is now anticipated that it may be possiblc 
to bring Bancroft to the production stage 
during 1957. 


The price of copper since the re-opening 
of the London Metal’ Exchange has remained 
steady at satisfactory levels. Contracts have 
been finalised with consumers for the greate: 
part of the Corporation’s anticipated outpu! 
for the current year and for a substantial part 
of that output in later years. 


The Federation of the two Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland is now an accomplished fact. We 
as a Corporation, have played a great part in 
the past history of Northern odesia and 
we look forward with complete confidence to 
the Corporation’s future role in the new and 
greater Rhodesia that is now emerging. 





Copies of the annual report and accounts 
may be obtained from the Head Office, 
eating oneness epg gg a 

treet, Johannesburg 1 ewry, 
London, E.C.2. : 
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MUFULIRA COPPER MINES LIMITED 


The following is an abridgment of the 


Statement, dated 
Chairman (Mr R. 
to the Members: 


The past year may by any criterion be 
regarded as an historic one for your Com- 
pany. Not only was a financial record estab- 
ished, but also there occurred certain events 
which will have far-reaching effects on the 
future of the Company and the Rhodesian 
Copperbelt generally. I refer to the transfer 
of control of this and associated companies 
from London to Rhodesia ; to the return to 
free trade in copper “after nearly 14 years of 
'K Government public bulk purchasing ; 
o the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland ; and to the negotiations which 
he copper mining companies have imitiated 
on the subject of the industrial colour bar. 


October 8, 1953, by the 
L. Prain, OBE) circulated 


RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 


Production amounted to 76,089 tons of 
primary copper, of which 50,737 tons were 
produced in the form of blister copper and 
19,212 tons as electrolytic cathodes, the re- 
mainder going into operating stocks for the 
elinery. 


FINANCIAL 


As a consequence of the decreased produc- 
ion, costs increased by about 27 per cent 
ver the previous year, i.e., from £86 Is. Id. 
per ton blister at Beira to an average of 
£109 8s, 3d. per ton of blister or cathode. 
Apart from the decreased output, other 
causes for the rise include the higher royalty 
based on the higher price received during 
the year, higher cash benus and increased 
Afncan wages. 


Sales amounted to 55,486 tons of blister 
and 17,495 tons of cathodes, the prices 
received for these products being £245 
6s. ld. and £261 12s. 7d. per ton respec- 
tively, in each case expressed f.o.b. Beira. 
rhis is, of course, by far the highest price 
yet received by Mufulira for its products. 
Our profit margin before taxes or reserves 
vas £135 5s. ld. per ton, and the operating 
surplus for the year was £10,535,916. 


The main deductions to be made from this 
profit, before considering the final dividend, 
ome under the heading of taxes, transfer 
to Replacements Reserve, and appropriations 
to General Reserve. As far as taxes are con- 
cerned, this is an exceptional year. As a 
esult of the transfer of the Company’s resi- 
ence, part of the reserve made in the 
previous year for United Kingdom income 

x becomes liberated and in this way 

1,997,000 is taken in as a credit against our 
remaining tax liability which is substantially 

Northern Rhodesia income tax alone. 
This amounts to £3,842,000 so that after 
rediting the above mentioned £1,997,000 

tax debit to the Appropriation Account is 

1,845,000. 

The sums of £2,750,000 and £3m. were 
ansferred to the General Reserve and 
Replacements Reserve respectively. The 
former sum is intended to cover the follow- 
ng main items: loan to Rhodesia Congo 
Border Power Corporation, £750,000 ; further 
nvestment in Chibuluma, £400,000 ; further 
ontribution towards capital cost of refinery, 
£500,000. The rest of the transfer is 
ntended to cover miscellaneous items for 
vhich cash must be retained in the business. 


After making these reserves, the Directors 
recommend a dividend of 5s. 3d. per share. 
Yogether with the interim dividend which 
was paid before the Company emigrated, this 
means a distribution of £2,811,000 in respect 
of a ve: year ; the carry-forward will be 


’ 





The position of the mine remains satis- 
factory. The ore reserves now stand at 
231,730,000 tons, including 25m. for Cham- 
bishi and 70m. for Baluba. Development has 
been maintained satisfactorily. 

During the past year the refinery came into 
operation for the first time. Cathodes were 
first pulled in November 1952 and by the 
end of the year the tankhouse was running 
at its rated capacity of 3,000 tons per month. 
The extension which will double this capacity 
ae to come into operation early in 


CHIBULUMA AND BALUBA 


During the year the Chibuluma Company 
made an announcement regarding the 
increased cost of equipping the property, the 
favourable trend of ore sampling and metal- 
lurgical testing, and the further arrangements 
made with the United States Government for 
the financing of the property. Our 
investment in Chibuluma is now {Im. 
We have great confidence in this property 
— developments to date are all favour- 
able. 


I have referred in my two last statements 
to the possibility that we should begin to 
develop the Baluba orebody by means of a 
new company to be called Baluba Mines 
Limited. I indicated last year that negotia- 
tions for the provision of the finance were 
well advanced and so was the exploration 
at the property to determine the charac- 
teristics of the orebody. 


It is with some regret, therefore, that this 
year I have to announce that your Board 
had decided not to proceed with the 
Baluba venture at this time. I will 
recapitulate briefly the events which led to 
this decision. 


At the time of my last statement the cost 
of developing Baluba to produce about 
100,000 tons of ore per month was estimated 
at about £9m.; and on this basis we 
had been negotiating with the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington for credit facilities of 
$21m., while the equity to be issued 
by Baluba would be £1.5m. It was then 
considered necessary to re-examine the 
estimates and as a result it was found that 
whe cost would be nearer {13m. We 
therefore asked the Bank whether they would 
increase the credit to $30m., on condition 
that the equity would also be increased. 
We also asked for certain guarantees as to 
price and market. Unfortunately the Bank 
were unable to agree and the Board decided 
that the enterprise was too marginal to pro- 
ceed with at the present time. 


In view of Baluba’s considerable ore 
reserves, and an estimated cobalt content of 
.18 per cent which may well make it the 
greatest undeveloped source of cobalt in the 
world, it may be asked why the enterprise 
should be described as marginal. The reason 
is that the potential ore production of 100,000 
tons per month, equivalent to 24,000 tons of 
copper per year, is not big enough to justify 
a capitalisation of £13m. if the bulk of the 
capital consists of loan capital. 


Mr Prain referred to the award of the 
Arbitrator following the strike of African 
employees at the end of 1952, and to the 
power and fuel situation on the Copperbelt. 
He continued: 


EMIGRATION 


The Company’s seat of control was moved 
to Rhodesia on July Ist and we are now 
established in temporary quarters in Lusaka. 


In view of our emigration Selection Trust 
Limited has been appointed London Regis- 
trars and Paying Agents as from July 1, 1953. 
The Anglo Metal Company Limited, of 
London, continues to act as our Sales Agents. 
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CONSOLIDATED MAIN 
REEF MINES AND ESTATE, 
LIMITED 


LABOUR FORCE PROBLEMS 


At the fifty-fifth annual meeting of share- 
holders held in Johannesburg on November 
17, 1953, Mr N. W. S. Lewin, the chairman, 
in the course of his remarks said: 


The decrease in the profits earned during 
the year under review to slightly more than 
half of those of the previous year was due 
to the drop in revenue caused in the main 
by the fall in the tonnage milled resulting 
from the decline in the non-European labour 
force. The tonnage milled and ccensequently 
the profits during the current finaacial year 
are below those of the corresponding period 
of 1952 and reflect further the difficult labour 
conditions under which the mine is 
operating. 


LOWER TONNAGE MILLED 


The fall in the tonnage milled in addition 
to decreasing the revenue caused a substan- 
tial rise in unit working costs which in turn 
resulted in an increase in the pay limit. This 
increase in the pay limit tended to reduce the 
percentage of payability of the reefs being 
opened up in the various development areas 
and caused the exclusion of some 585,000 
tons of ore, previously classed as payable, 
from the ore reserves. In previous annual 
addresses the chairmen have informed you 
of the position on each of the five reefs in 
some detail and have stated that on all but 
the main reef primary development was no 
longer taking place. Development on the 
66th level main reef was stopped during the 
year as values were too scattered and the 
percentage of payability too low to justify 
further primary development. Throughout 
the mine, therefare, development is now con- 
fined almost entirely to secondary or internal 
work but, as is mentioned in the manager’s 
report, two drives are being advanced on the 
Kimberley and Bird reefs into the Crown 
Mines property with a view to prospecting 
and tributing sections inaccessible to that 
mine. Occasionally in the internal develop- 
ment, patches of abnormally rich ore are 
exposed. It was due to one of these occur- 
rences that the development for the quarter 
ended September 30th gave such high 
values. 


Shareholders will have noted in the annual 
report the warning that unless conditions 
change for the better a further falling off in 
the scale of operations must be expected over 
the next few years. Every effort js being 
made to keep unit costs from rising but it will 
become more and more difficult to do so in 
the face of shortage of non-European labour 
and additional expenditure due directly and 
indirectly to increased railage and power 
charges. Quite apart from the labour supply 
the present and prospective ore reserve posi- 
tion at the mine is such that the tonnages 
developed are likely, as in the past few years, 
to fall short of the tonnages mined and a 
gradual decline in the tonnage milled and 
therefore in revenue will before long be 
unavoidable. Plans are now being formu- 
lated in order to ensure as far as is 
practicable a proportionate reduction in 
overall expenditure as the scale of operations 
declines. 





In reply to a written question from a share- 
holder, the chairman stated that the position 
in connection with uranium had been care- 
fully investigated but it appeared to be 
unlikely that the company would be invited 
by the Minister of Mines to become a pro- 
ducer of uranium. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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KAMUNTING TIN 
DREDGING 


MR JACK ADDINSELL’S STATEMENT 


The fortieth annual general meeting of 
Kamunting Tin Dredging, Limited, » was 
held on November 24th, at 55-61 Moorgate, 
London, E.C., Mr Jack Addinsell (chairman 
of the company) presiding. 


The following is his statement for the year 
ended March 31, 1953, which had been 
circulated with the report and accounts and 
was taken as read: 

The accounts now presented .reveal 
another year’s satisfactory trading, and your 
board is happy to be able to recommend the 
payment of a final dividend of 274 per cent, 
less tax, which with the interim of 124 per 
cent already paid makes a total of 40 per 
cent, less tax—the same as was paid last 


e sum of £33,000 has been written off 
dredges, buildings and plant as additional 

preciation in order to leave these assets 
2 figure in the balance sheet which your 
board considers reasonable in the light of 
conditions obtaining today. A further sum 
of £75,000 has been placed to transfer of 
dredges reserve, bringing the total under this 
heading to £275,000. 





rec 


CONCENTRATE PRODUCTION 


Production of concentrate during the year 
amounted to 1,979 tons—a decrease of 503 
that of the previous year. This 
decrease was due mainly to our Pangnga 
No. 2 dredge having exhausted its payable 
ground in February, 1952, and to.a decline 
of 76 tons in the output of Pangnga No. I, 
he two together showing a decrease of 429 
tons 


tons on 


The payable areas on the Pangnga River 
ieases have now been exhausted and the two 
dredges are being transferred to our new 
property at Bangtoe. While it is not possible 
to form an accurate forecast of the dates 
on which these dredges will commence pro- 
duction, shareholders can rest assured that 
everything possible is being done to expedite 
the work of transfer and reconstruction. 

It now appears that the cost of this work 

3" be about £570,000, and it is satisfactory 
fo note that the whole of this will be found 
from the cash balances accumulated from 

eprofits of past years. 

Our No. 1 dredge on the Kamunting pro- 
perty has exhausted its payable reserves and 
ceased operations in April of this year. This 
is our oldest dredge and has been in com- 
mission since 1915. It is a shallow-digging 
machine, and it is very doubtful if a suitable 
area can be found for it; meanwhile it is 
placed on a “care and maintenance ” basis. 


Shareholders will appreciate that until the 
two Pangnga dredges commence production 
froni the Bangtoe area we shall be faced with 
a further decline in production, for, as already 
mentioned, our Pangnga No. 1 and Kamunt- 
ing No. 1 dredges, which together produced 
557 tons of concentrate during the year under 
review, are now out of commission. 


DRASTIC PRICE FALL * 


Since the end of the company’s financial 
year the price of tin in Singapore, which on 
March 31st was equivalent to £921 15s per 
ton, has fallen drastically, and is now the 
equivalent of a little over £600 per ton. - It 
will be patent to shareholders that such a 
decline must have a seriously adverse effect 
on the profits of. all tin-mining companies, 


The campaign against the terrorists in 
Malaya has gone and’ is going well under 
the able direction of Sir Gerald Templer, but 
the most careful precautions must. still be 


taken in every direction, and our thanks are 
due to the members of the staff in both 
Malaya and London for their continued loyal 
service and support. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and a final dividend of 274 per cent, 
less tax, making a total of 40 per cent, less 
tax, for the year, was approved. 


The retiring director, Mr W. E. Wallis, 
was re-elected, and the other formal business 
having been duly transacted, the proceedings 
terminated. 


THE FINANCIAL NEWS, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The fifty-sixth annual ‘general meeting of 
The Financial News, Limited, was held on 
November 24th, at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C. 


Colonel O. E. Crosthwaite-Eyre, MP, 
deputy chairman, who presided in the 
absence through indisposition of the chairman 
of the company, The Rt Hon Viscount 
Bracken, read his speech as follows: 

The consolidated profit before taxation for 
the year ended June 30, 1953, amounted to 
£133,283, an increase of £20,747 over the 
previous financial year. All the newspapers 
in which we hold shares earned satisfactory 
profits and having done so well your directors 
recommend the maintenance of the rate of 
dividend for the year at 60 per cent by the 
payment of a final dividend of 35 per cent. 
After this payment, the carry forward of The 
Financial News and its subsidiaries is in- 
creased by £17,345. 

You will see from the consolidated balance 
sheet that current assets exceed current 
liabilities by £192,003. As our reserves are 
obviously considerable, amounting to 
£471,847 without including reserves for 
future income tax of subsidiaries, and as it 
is an understatement to say-that the valuation 
of our assets in the accounts before you is 
much below their present worth, we hope 
that in the not too distant future we shall 
obtain permission to bring our issued capital 
nearer the true capital employed in the 
business 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
of The Financial Times Limited was held 
on November 24th at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


Colonel O. E. Crosthwaite-Eyre, 
deputy chairman, who presided in 
absence through indisposition of the chair- 
man of the company, The Rt Hon Viscount 
Bracken, read his speech as follows: 


As we have already held one meeting this 
year, I do not propose to take up much of 
your time today. The need for a second 
meeting this year comes from the decision 
to change our accounting date from Decem- 
ber 3lst to June 30th. The reasons for 


MP, 
the 


making this change have been explained in - 


the directors’ report. From an administrative 
point of view the change is altogether desir- 
able and we have been advised that no 
increase in our income tax liability for 
1954/55 will result. 

The group profit before taxation for the 
half year under review was £278,825, against 
£395,048 for the previous year. We are, 
therefore, recommending a dividend of 124 
per cent’ for the six months’ period, which 
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accords with our annual payment of recen 
years. The profit show a substantis 
increase in the earnings of the group, but : 
should be remembered nae Seeneary speak 
ing, the first half of the ca year is mo: 
profitable than the second. 


We have, I think, no reason for dissatisfac 
tion with the results so far: our printing 
interests show an increasing profit and th 
earnings of the Financial Times are pleasing 


We should record our gratitude to the 
editorial arid managerial staffs of the Financia: 
Times for the energy and judgment they hav 
shown in the fulfilment of their ambitio: 
to produce a paper which, I think, bot! 
readers and advertisers believe, provides 
refreshing blend of all that the intelligen 
and busy person seeks quickly to know oi 
public, financial and industrial affairs. 


The report and accounts were unan 
mously adopted. 


MODDERFONTEIN EAST, 
LIMITED 


MR N. W. S. LEWIN’S SPEECH 


At the thirty-seventh annual méeting 
shareholders held in Johannesburg on No 
ember 18, 1953, Mr°-N. W. S. Lewin, th 
chairman, in the course of his remarks, said 

The directors’ report and the audited 
accounts for the year ended June 30, 1953 
together with the reports of the consultin 
engineer and the manager, were circulated 
to shareholders over a month ago. The 
position revealed by these reports and by th 
more recent results. published in the pres 
reflects the prevailing difficult conditions o 
an inadequate labour force and of a mine : 
an advanced stage of its life, 


In the circumstances, the results achieve 
during the year were as good as could ha‘ 
been expected and, in particular, I shou! 
like to draw your attention to the fact tha 
although working profit decreased by 2s. pe: 
ton mulled, costs increased by only 1lld. pe: 
ton compared with increases of 2s. 3d. and 
2s. 9d. in the previous two years. The de 
crease in working revenue of Is. ld. per to: 
was due mainly to a further fall in the grad 
of ore mined and decline in the addition: 
income from sales of gold at enhanced prices 


The overall position at the mine remains 
under present conditions, one of a progres 
sive closing of the margin between the pa) 
limit and the value of the ore mined, th 
figures of working profit per ton milled fo: 
October, 1953, being 2s. 5.5d, as compared 
with 4s. 06d. for the year to June 30th las: 
The higher grade ore in the eastern and 
western portions the mine is virtually 
worked out and the centre of mining activity 
is shifting to the large pillars and blocks duc 
east of and close to No. 1 shaft. 


DEVELOPMENT 


_ Primary development has virtually ceased 
in the main body of the mine but is con- 
tinuing in the Klipfontein corridor area. A 
limited tonnage of payable ore is, however, 
still being developed in the former area by 
stoping. In the northern portion of the Klip- 
fontein corridor No. 11 drive has been 
stopped on the major fault which will be 
the northern Jimit of development in the 
area. Drives on. other levels are being 
advanced towards this northern limit bu! 
the percentage payability and the values 
continue to be low. In the southern portion 
of the corridor the 5E incline raise and 
winze were advanced a total of 2,592 feet 
during the year and have now been con- 
nected. A few blocks of payable ore were 
opened up by development from the raise 
and driving from the incline is taking place 
on four levels. : 


The report and accounts were adopted 
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COCHRAN AND CO., 
ANNAN, LIMITED 


HEAVY DEMAND FOR PRODUCTS 
MR ROBERT ADEANE’S SPEECH 


The fifty-first annual general meeting of 
Cochran and Company, Annan, Limited 
Engineers and Boilermakers), was held on 
November 19th at 117 Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C. 


Mr Robert P. W. Adeane, the chairman, 
who presided, said : 


Gentlemen, it is with great pleasure that 
your directors are able to lay before you 
results of another year’s successful trading. 
Good results do not call for long explanations 
so I will not detain you. 


Whilst trading profit at £210,759 is slightly 
down as against last year—the net, after tax, 
profit of £76,374 is £8,140 up. This im- 
provement is due to a number of factors, 
principally the lesser incidence of profits tax 
and excess profits levy during the year under 
review. 


APPROPRIATION OF PROFITS 


The manner in which we have dealt with 
the balance available after tax and the interim 


dividends will, I trust, give you satisfaction. _ 


The sum of £40,000 has been transferred to 
general reserve, bringing that reserve up to 
£210,000—not far short of our paid up 
capital. The sum of £15,750 has been written 
off the cost of acquiring patents and patent 
rights and after providing £13,000 for the 
final dividend, which you will shortly be 
asked 10 approve, £27,373 remains to be 
carried forward to next year. 


If you will turn to the balance sheet 
under current assets—you will note that cash 
and investments taking the latter at market 
value, amount to £211,822—an improvement 
n our immediate liquid resources of some 
£16,000 over last year. Your directors put 
great store upon maintaining the liquid 
position of the company so as to cover the 
eventuality of having to carry more stocks of 
steel than we are able to get today, and also 
tc enable the company to maintain its 
efficiency and keep down costs of production 
by effecting improvements in buildings and 
layouts, and by purchasing the most up-to- 
Gate plant and machinery available without 
the. fear of running the company short of 
vorking capital. 


PROBLEM OF SHORTENING DELIVERY 
DATES 


Demand for the Cochran boiler, for our 

onomic boiler and indeed for the whole 
range of our products, remains at a high 
ievel—in fact, from the number of inquiries 
we receive from all over the world, it might 
be said to be om the increase. We still have 
two years’ work on hand, but I am glad to 
say that we are now beginning, as a result 
of an increased rate of turn-out, to eat into 
our back-log. The sooner this is greatly 
reduced and our delivery dates shortened 
the happier will be both our customers and 
ourselves. The problem is that the day has 
passed when customers will wait two or three 
years for delivery and we are hoping that, 
within the next year, we will be in a position 
te offer despatch inside twelve months. 


Steel supplies are now befter- but we still 
want more than we get. Labour is fully 
employed in the area and we are still short 
of men in certain skilled grades. 


Last year in my speech I referred to in- 
creasing competition and the need for an 
export drive. That drive has been instituted 


and is being intensified and should bear fruit 
in the future. 





Mr R. R. Stokes, our managing director, 
has just returned from Canada. Our export 
manager is now on an extensive tour in the 
Near East and one of your directors, Mr 
R: Lamb, and various senior members of the 
staff will shortly be covering Africa and the 
West Indies. ‘These are in addition to our 
usual routine trips to the Continent and other 


main areas where we have markets for our 
goods, 


THE NEWBIE WORKS 


Being confident in our future, we have 
pressed ahead with the development in the 
works at Newbie. The new boilerhouse is 
completed and in operation. The light 
plating shop extension has been finished ; 
the block yard and crane gantry is now in use 
and the stores and dispatch bay extension is 
in course of construction. 


Before concluding you will, no doubt, want 
me to say something with regard to the cur- 
rent year. To date finished products are 
leaving the factory at a greater rate than 
last year, and I have every confidence that 
once again trading results will be satisfactory. 


Our staff and workers have worked well 
and loyally for the company during the year 
and I feel sure that you would like me to 
express the appreciation of shareholders to 
them for the high standard of their work 
and productivity during the year. 


The chairman concluded by moving the 
resolution for the adoption of the report and 
accounts and the payment of a final ordinary 
dividend of 6} per cent, free of tax (making 
93.per cent, free of tax, for the year). 


The motion was seconded by Mr R. R. 
Stokes, managing director, and _ carried 
unanimously. 


HOVIS LIMITED 


QUALITY OF PRODUCTS 


The fifty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Hovis Limited was held on November 26th 
in London, Mr J. F. Morton (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

During the vear under review the milling 
industry was still subject to the control of 
the Ministry of Food and it was not until as 
recently as August 29th that © decontrol 
became effective. The constant watch we 
exercise to ensure that our buildings, plant 
and equipment never fall short of the highest 
standards of efficiency and the conservation 
of resources over the years enable us confi- 
dently to welcome decontrol of our flour- 
milling activities. 


It must be borne in mind that for fourteen 
years the importation of wheat was conducted 
solely by the Government and that through- 
out that period the machinery of private 
trading, built up over generations, ceased to 
function. At present we are having to pay 
from six to six-and-a-half times the prices at 
which we were purchasing Canadian, Austra- 
lian and Argentine wheats in the summer of 
1939, Having regard to the large stocks of 
wheat in America and Canada and the high 
level of prices, millers naturally do not care 
to enter into heavy commitments, but, in 
order to ensure continuity of supply, they 
will have to hold fairly large stocks at prices 
in which they have little confidence. 


I am pleased to say that the sales of Hovis 
flour are being maintained at a level greatly 
in excess of that of prewar days, and this is 
due in large measure to the consumer public’s 
appreciation of the outstanding qualities of 
Hovis bread. 


The report was adopted. 
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DOWTY EQUIPMENT 
LIMITED 


FURTHER EXPANSION OF ACTIVITIES 
MR G. H. DOWTY’S STATEMENT 


The seventeenth annual general meeting of 
Dowty Equipment Limited was held on 
November 23rd at Cheltenham, Mr G. H. 
Dowty, FRAeS (chairman and managing 
director), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


This year, we have been able to record, 
once again, an increase in our activities— 
with rising turnover and profits. Although 
our Group sales have increased by 60 per 
cent over last year, our net profit has in- 
creased by only 33 per cent—and is equiva- 
lent to a meagre 3 per cent on sales. It is 
disheartening that so much of the financial 
gain is taken in taxation, leaving so little for 
future development and maintenance of 
assets in their full earning capacity. 


Criticisms are frequently levelled against 
company profits, but successful companies 
make more than a substantial contribution 
to the country’s welfare. Apart from the 
employment created, out of every £ profit 
made by our Group, taxation takes nearly 
14s.; about 5s. is retained for purchasing 
capital equipment, developing of new pro- 
ducts and for reserves to provide against 
future contingencies, and only Ils. 6d. goes 
in dividends to shareholders. Incidentally, 
in addition to the contribution by way of 
taxation, our efforts on export sales -contri- 
bute also to the country’s welfare. 


Two strong features are our rapidly grow- 
ing activities in industrial hydraulic equip- 
ment and our expanding interests overseas, 
During the year, additional factories have 
been opened in Canada, Australia and this 
country. 


Our aircraft business has been affected to 
some extent by reduction in the aircraft pro- 
grammes of certain types—but our output 
of aircraft equipment continues at new 
peacetime high level. 

A new factory for undertaking the recon- 
ditioning of our aircraft products has been 
opened at Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire, this 
year. 

Development in landing gears and aircraft 
hydraulic equipment continues to keep this 
company in the forefront, and it is gratify- 
ing to record our contribution in equipment 
on the record-breaking “Hunter” and 
“Swift” and the growing utilisation of our 
products on aircraft of overseas design. Our 
export business is considerable and this year 
it represents 20 per cent. of our home sales. 

The statement then reviews in detail the 
widespread activities of the company’s home 
and overseas subsidiaries, and continues: 

The profit for the Group, before taxation, 
is £875;983—an increase of £315,972 over 
the previous year—but taxation at £582,796 
requires an additional £246,598. 

It is of interest to record that nearly 90 
per cent of our increased profit was attri- 
butable to our commercial and overseas 
interests. 


Having regard to the increase in the 
Group’s profits for the year under review, it 
has been decided to recommend the pay- 
ment of a final dividend of 12 per cent, free 
of income tax, making 22 per cent for the 
year—an increase of 2 per cent over last 
year. The balance on profit and loss account 
now stands at £807,086 and is regarded as a 
general reserve, the Group having continued 
its policy of not setting aside special 


reserves. 
The report was adopied. 
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JOHANNESBURG 
CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 
(Incorporated in the Union of South 
Africa) 


Extract from the speech of the chairman, 
Mr H. J. Joel, at the annual general meeting 
held in Johannesburg on November 24, 1953. 


The balance sheet shows for the first time, 

> market value of quoted investments based 
on Stock Exchange values or directors’ valua- 
tions and the total valuation, £12,865,851, 
shows a substantial appreciation as compared 
with the value adopted for balance sheet 
purposes, £8,687,229. Both valuations in- 
clude an amount of £1,969,224 for holdings 
9f shares and loan stock in Freddies North 
Lease Area, Limited, and Freddies South 
Lease Area, Limited, this valuation being 
lower than Gost. The loans to these two 
companies at June 30, 1953, amounted to 
{ 4,100,000. This figure now stands at 
£5,150,000. It does seem to us at this stage 
that these mines will justify the hopes which 
have led us to invest such a large proportion 
sf the company’s funds in them. 

The financing of these two mines to their 
present stage has depleted your company’s 
liquid position to a point which calls for 
further cash resources. Your directors have 
jecided, therefore, that it is mecessary to 
augment the company’s liquid resources by a 
sum of approximately £2,550,000. A pre- 
liminary announcement of a proposed issue 
of new shares to existing shareholders, in the 
proportion of one new share for three exist- 
ing shares at a price of 40s. per share, has 
already appeared in the press. 

The profit for the year was {2,088,239 
compared with £1,444,237 last year. Divi- 
dend No. 61 of 3s. 6d. per share absorbed 
£380,187 and the balance of profit carried 
forward amounted to £311,496 


Although profits may not be maintained at 
the high level of those for the year to June 
30, 1953, I am of the opinion that provided 
there is no major change in the general 
conditions affecting the \company’s varied 
interests, the present rate of dividend can be 
maintained on the proposed increased capital. 


GOLD MINING INDUSTRY 


At the present time two important de- 
velopments are taking place in the gold 
mining industry in the Union of South 
Africa. I refer, firstly, to the fact that in 
the new goldfields in the Far West Rand, 
Klerksdorp and the Orange Free State, the 
preparatory work of many years is now 
beginning to show cumulative results, and, 
secondly, to the fact that the production of 
uranium by the gold mines of the industry 
has already commenced. 


In the Orange Free State, published 
reports from the developing mines have dis- 
closed values which, in general, have ex- 
ceeded those which might have been expected 
from the results previously obtained in 
boreholes. 


Five companies are already in production, 
and five others have stated in their published 
reports that they expect to have commenced 
production by the end of 1954. To October 
31, 1953, the operating mines in the Free 
State had produced 570,591 ounces of gold 
to the value of £7,205,000. 


In so far as the production of uranium is 
concerned, up to the present fifteen mines 
in the Transvaal and seven mines in the 
Orange Free State have announced their 
acceptance as potential uranium producers. 
Of these, three have announced the profits 
which have arisen from the current produc- 
tion of uranium, while a fourth has 
announced that the. initial stages of produc- 
tion have been reached. 


PETER BRQTHERHOOD 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY TRADING 


The forty-sixth ordinary general meeting 
of Peter Brotherhood Limited was held 
on November 25th in London. 

Mr A. M. Neal, JP, ACGI, AMICE (the 
chairman), in the course of his speech said : 
You will notice on the assets side of the 
balance sheet that as a result of the con- 
tinuance of our policy of modernisation the 
value of the fixed assets has increased by 
approximately ten per cent during the year. 
Under ‘current assets, you will note that 
the value of stores and work in progress has 
increased, compared with March 31, 1952, 
by £382,332. 

In view of the tendency of cost of produc- 
tion to increase and in view of the amount of 
money extracted yearly by the Government 
in the form of taxation, I think you will agree 
that a cash balance of £115,199, together with 
tax reserve certificates to the value of 
£100,000, is satisfactory. The current liabili- 
ties amount to £540,402, against total current 
assets of £1,609,343, a surplus of current 
issets over current liabilities of £1,068,941. 

The value of our sales for the year shows 
an increase of twenty-two per cent over last 
year’s figure, while the net trading profit for 
the year, before provision for taxation, shows 
an increase of approximately nineteen per 
cent—{318,446 against £268,022. Of this 
trading profit of £318,446, the profit and loss 
account shows that provision for taxation 
absorbs the large sum of £179,900, against 
£157,000 in 1952, leaving us with a net profit 
for the year of £138,546. 


DIVIDEND AND ALLOCATIONS 


Provision for taxation made previously but 
now no longer required amounts to £5,326, 
bringing the total available net profit to 
£143,872, an increase over the comparable 
figure last year of £2,850. The question 
of a dividend has been considered by your 
board who have decided, in view of the satis- 
factory results, to recommend the payment of 
a final dividend of 13 per cent less tax, 
making with the 5 per cent less tax interim 
dividend already paid, a total for the year of 
18 per cent less tax, on the ordinary capital 
which you will remember was doubled in 
March of this year. 


We recommend the allocation of the sum 
of £51,942 to fixed asset replacement, which, 
with the sum of £98,058 we- propose to 
transfer from excess profits tax postwar 
refund, will bring the total of this reserve 
to £400,000. We further recommend the 
placing of £50,000 to general reserve, bring- 
ing the total of this reserve to £150,000, and 
the addition of the balance of £2,516 to carry 
forward, increasing this item to £172,146. 


As to the future, there is every indication 
that the trading results for the year ending 
March, 1954, will be no less satisfactory than 
those with which we are dealing today. The 
volume of work on our order book is some 
8 per cent less than when I spoke to you 
last year, but it is sufficient to provide work 
at the present rate of output for from two 
to three years. 


A fair proportion of the orders at present 
on our books are contracts for the defence 
services on which the margin of profit is 
somewhat narrow, but I see no reason, under 
all the circumstances, why, in the absence of 
troubles international or industrial, our share- 
holders should not look forward to a con- 
tinuing period of prosperity. 


In view of the accounts before you, I feel 
sure shareholders will agree that the result 
of the year’s trading has been highly satis- 
factory. The report and accounts were 
unanimously adopted. ; 
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THE PERAK RIVER 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
POWER COMPANY 


CONTINUED STEADY PROGRESS 


The twenty-seventh annual general m 
ing of The Perak River Hydro-Electric Po 
Company, Limited, was held on Noven 
26th in London, Mr Hugh G. Balfour 
chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his ci: 
lated statement: 

The company has continued to m 
steady progress during the year, altho 
conditions in Malaya, while improving, 
by no means yet restored to normal. 


The peak load on the system was 59 
kW, as compared with 57,000 kW previous! 
The combined output from our powe 
stations showed a small increase from 3 
to 377 million units, although owing 
reduced river flow the hydro station 
Chenderoh only generated 201 million units, 
a decrease of 26 million units on the previous 
year. The steam stations at Malim Nav 
and Batu Gajah were therefore more 
tinuously loaded, and in _ conseque 
generated 25 per cent more units than dur 
the previous year. 


Although slow delivery of materials again 
somewhat delayed work on the installation 


plant at Batu Gajah, to which I referred 
last year, the new oil-firing equipment and 


oil storage tank have been installed. The 
80,000 Ib per hour Babcock and Wilcox 
boiler should come into service during 
current financial year. The other pla: 
consisting of three small turbo-alternator 
and boilers, with a total installed capacity 
6,000 kW, should also come into opera 
in the near future. 


HIGHER OPERATING EXPENSES 


Operating expenses were higher st 
£595,437, compared with £509,236 
viously, the increase being largely due to 
increased cost of labour and materials, and 
the more continuous working of the steam 
Stations. 

The operating balance is £788,753, to 
which has to be added the gross dividend 
from the subsidiary company, interest 
exchange differences, and transfer fees 
making a total of £811,817. After providi 
for London administrative expenses an 
directors’ fees, the balance carried to n 
revenue account is £796,617. Our usual 
allocation to depreciation account requi! 
£250,000, and taxation on the profits for the 
year is estimated at £387,500, so that the 
balance available for appropriation ‘5 
£159,117, 


The preference share dividend and the 
allocations to the general and contingency 
reserves thus total £98,594, leaving £60,525, 
out of which the directors recommend 4 
dividend of 5 per cent plus a bonus of 1 per 
cent on the ordinary share capital, which 
requires £57,750 net. The available surplus 
on the company’s operations for the year \s 
therefore reduced to £2,773 which, with the 
amount of £103,403 brought in, result in 4 
balance of £106,176 on net revenue accouii| 
to be carried forward to the current financial 
year. 


With regard to prospects for the curren‘ 
year, monthly returns to date are runnins 
at a Satisfactory rate, and unless any serious 
setback occurs in the tin position, or unless 
general conditions in Malaya deteriorate ‘" 
a manner which there seems to be no reasor 
to expect at present, our next account should 
compare not unfavourably with the one now 
presented to members. 


The report was adopted. 
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THE ANGLO-INDONESIAN 
PLANTATIONS 


FACTORS AFFECTING TRADING 


The forty-third annual general meeting of 
The Anglo-Indonesian Plantations, Limited, 
was held on November 24th in London, Mr 
G. C Denham, CIE, CBE (chairman and 
managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


We are, unfortunately, still having to 
contend with innumerable difficulties arising 
from the instability of Government, the 
onstant changes in connection with taxation 
nd the introduction of a large number of 

neial regulations which affect, almost 
om month to month, not only the compila- 
on of our accounts, but the future outlook, 
which is imherently controlled by the 
iccurate estimate of our costs. 

Taking the general position in Java, it 
can be said that on the whole, despite im- 
provements in certain conditions, we are 
definitely worse off than we were during the 
year 1952. The labour position is one of 
extreme difficulty owing to the never- 
ceasing demand for increased wages which 
must, if acceded to by the Government, 
eventually paralyse the planting industry in 
There has recently been an award by 
the Government on an application by the 
Sarbupri, the union which controls nearly 
all the workers on the plantations, increasing 
wages by 50 sen a day and making the 
Lebaran payment of one month’s extra pay 
a year a gift and not an advance to the 
workers. To this must be added an extra 
payment of 30 sen a day to subsidise further 


Java. 


the rice purchased by our workers. The 
Estate Owners’ Association in Java has 
appealed to the Government against the 


award, pointing out that with such wages it 
would become impossible to work many 
estates at a profit, and very few at a profit 
large enough to provide a reasonable divi- 
dend to the stockholders and to allow for 
ever-necessary capital expenditure. In our 
own case costs will, on the higher wage 
scale, be increased by something between 
Rp 8 million and Rp 10 million (£250,000 
and £312,500) a year, with the result that 
unless there is a most remarkable upward 
swing in the prices of our products the 
earning of profits will be an almost 
impossible task. 


NEED FOR REALISTIC POLICY 


Indonesia requires a clear and steadfast 
economic policy which, once established, 
will enable plantation and other industries 
to work on an economical and profit-making 
basis, thus giving encouragement to the 
expansion of all agricultural industries, which 
is sO vital for the welfare of Indonesia. Until 
some realistic and attractive policy is put 
forward by the Government, which mitigates 
the disabilities under which the plantation 
imdustry now works in Indonesia, that in- 
dustry must inevitably decline and will never 
be revivified by the injection of foreign 
capital, 

We are the owners of what is still a 
wonderful property and we believe that, 
given reasonable facilities, there is a pros- 
perous future before us. There will be many 
difficulties to “overcome and _ probably 
numerous unpleasant surprises, but with our 
Perseverance and with help from a Govern- 
ment which appreciates our position and the 
mportant part we share in the prosperity 
of Indonesia, a successful future should be 
assured. 


The report was adopted and a final divi- 
dend of 2 per cent, making 5 per cent for 
the year, was approved. 


TRINIDAD LEASEHOLDS 
LIMITED 


MR SIMON Jj. VOS’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of Trinidad 
Leascholds Limited will be held in London 
on December 17, 1953. Thé following is 
extracted from the Chairman’s statement 
circulated with the company’s accounts for 
the year ended June 30, 1953. 


Having regard to world conditions in 
general and the highly competitive state of 
the oil industry in particular, the results of 
the group’s activities for the year give cause 
for satisfaction. 

Although no extensive new crude oil 
resegyoir was discovered, increased drilling 
led to extensions of proven territory at some 
of our oil fields in Trinidad. In conse- 
quence, production, potential and oil reserves 
improved. 

Refinery throughput continued to rise, and 
the catalytic cracking and associated plants 
operated to capacity in the production of 
high grade products for the United Kingdom 
and other markets. 


It is with great pleasure that I am able to 
inform stockholders of the outstanding suc- 
cess that the marketing of Regent Oil Com- 
pany’s premium brand “Regent TT” has 
had with the motoring public. Its quality 
is its best advertisement, and the motorist 
knows now he is buying a motor spirit 
which will give the very best results. 


Once again I have to express our sincere 
appreciation of the support and co-operation 
which “ Regent” has enjoyed from its ever- 
growing family of customers, both dealers 
and commercial consumers. 


THE CEMENTATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The annual general meeting of The 
Cementation Company, Limited, will be held 
in London on December 17th. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the chairman, Mr A. R. Neelands, 
MC, circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year ended March 31, 1953: 


The trading profit of £537,958, after writ- 
ing off £242,509 for depreciation upon fixed 
assets, shows continued progress. Our satis- 
faction at the result is clouded by the large 
proportion of our earnings at home and 
abroad which has to be set aside for taxa- 
tion— £394,808. 


Those who read of the award of a major 
shaft sinking contract to a German firm may 
have wondered about it with some uneasi- 
ness. We take no umbrage for it is essential 
that the country should be supplied with an 
abundance of coal quickly. When the 
present pressure for new shafts is relieved to 
a point where it can be handled by British 
contractors, we assume that no further con- 
tracts will be placed abroad. 


Last year we decided against placing 
further large orders at high cost with 
delayed delivery, having in mind the amount 
of plant on order, that plant would shortly 
start coming back from contracts in +hand, 
and that by the time any plant ordered now 
was delivered the rush of shaft sinking 
would probably have abated, and it was 
unlikely that the extra profit, if any, earned 
over a comparatively short period would pay 
for such plant likely to become redundant 
thereafter. We believe a correct balance was 


maintained in our orderings between enter- 
prise and caution. 
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JOHN fF. THORNYCROFT 
& COMPANY 


LARGER TRADING SURPLUS 


The fifty-second annual general meeting 
of John I. Thornycroft & Company, 
Limited, was held on November 25th in 
London, Sir John E. Thornycroft, KBE, 
governing director and chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year to July 31, 
1953: 


The trading surplus of the group, after 
provision for depreciation and taxation, is 
slightly greater than in 1951/1952. From 
the accounts it will be seen that £511,319 
has been brought back into the consolidated 
profit and loss a¢count, being an over-provi- 
sion for taxation in respect of previous years. 
Until agreement could be reached with the 
Inland Revenue in respect of exceptional 
depreciation, spreading of profits on long- 
term contracts, deferred repairs, and other 
adjustments and of the liability for United 
Kingdom tax on profits of the Brazilian and 
Argentine subsidiaries, it was necessary 10 
retain adequate reserves. The position has 
now been agreed in respect of all these 
matters up to July 31, 1950, except with 
regard to the cash provided for Brazilian 


tax on bonus issues of shares by the 
Brazilian subsidiary, which is still under 
discussion. 


1953/54: During the current year we do 
not ¢xpect to deliver any great value of 
ships, probably two tugs and five coastal 
sweepers, with an oil tanker for the Peruvian 
Navy and two frigates for HM Navy the 
following year. 


The report was adopted. 





Binding Cases 


Binding cases for Tnk Economist can now be 


supplied. These cases, made by Messrs. 
EastBinD Lrp., are in stiff, dark blue cloth 
covers, and are gilt-lettered on the spine; they 
provide an extremely effective and firm binding 
and will held 13 issues of the normal edition, with 
the quarterly Index, or 26 issues of the air edition 
and 2 quarterly Indexes. The year can be 
stamped on the spine. The cost per case, post free 
throughout the world, is rif4. 
Orders, stating requirements clearly and en- 


closing a remittance, should be sent, not to 


THe Economsst, but to— 


EASIBIND Ltd. 


(Dept. E), 84, Newman St., Londen, W.1. 


A binding case can be sent on approval if 


required. 
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‘PNIOR SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS; SCIENTIFIC. OFFICERS; 
. PATENT EXAMINER AND PATENT OFFICER CLASSES. The 
Civil Serviee Commissioners invite applications for permanent and 
pensionable appointments to be filled by frequent competitive inter- 
views. The Scientifie posts are in various Government Departments 
and cover a wide range of Scientific research and development im 
most of the major fields of fundamental and applied science, In 
biological subjects the number of vacancies is small: individual 
vacancies exist at present for candidates who have SPecialise d in 
palacobotany, invertebrate fossils and foraminifera, The | Patent 
posts are in the Patent Office (Board of Trade), Admiralty and 
Ministry of Supply. : 

Candidates must have obtained a university degree with first or 
second class honours in an appropriate scientific subject (including 
engineering) or in Mathematics, or an equivalent quatification ; or 
for Scientific posts, possess high professional attainments, Candi- 
lates for Senior Scientific Officer posts must in addition have had at 
least three years’ post-graduate or other approved experience 

Age Limits: Senior Scientific Officers, between 26 and 31, but 
specially suitable candidates under 26 may be admitted. For 
Scientifle Officers and Patent Classes, between 21 and 28 during 1953 
(up to 31 for permanent members of the Experimental Offic: r class 
ompeting as Scientific Officers). Inclusive London Salary Scales 
Senior Scientific Officers, mem, £917-£1,075; women, £786-£949; Scientific 
Officers. men, £440-£812: women, £440-£707; Patent Examiner and 
Patent Officer Classes, men, £440-£760; women, £440-£576 Women's 
rates for Patent Classes under review. Somewhat lower rates in the 


provinces, 





Further particulars from the Civil Service Commission, Scientific 
Branch, Trinidad House, Old Burlington Street Lendon, W.1, 
quoting No, $.53/53 for Senior Scientific Officers and S.52/53 $.128/53 
for the other posts. Completed application forms to be returned on 
x” before December 31, 1953, 


YNITED PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN INDIA, 
{ Headquarters Coonoor, Nilgiris Hills, §S, India, with equable 
healthy climat invites applications for the post of DEPUTY SE RE- 
TARY. The objects of the Association include those of an Employers 
Federation as well as those of a Chamber of Commerce, for plantation 
problems. The gentleman selected will be appointed with a view to 
his later appointment as Secretary as soon as the Association considers 
practicable. but within five years from the date of his appointment. 





A candidate must not be more than 45 years of age, must have 
onsiderable experience in industrial relations and negotiations with 
rade unions, and should preferably be either a chariered secretary 
r % member of the Institute of Personne Management, Legal, 


) 
1ccountancy or statistical training will be a qualification for the 
uppointment. Ability to apeak or quickly learn one or more South 
idian languages is important, but at present not essentia 
I salary proposed for a suitable candidate is Rs.1.600-—-80—2,000 
per month, with dearness allowance of Rs.250 per month for a 
irried man, with 10 per cent contributory provident fund, 10 per 












it nouse allowan or a furnished rent-free house, a servant 

wilowance of Rs.105 per month and free medical attention, in 

accordance with the rules of the association for executive staff. In 

sdd yn, there will be an overseas allowance of 25 per cent of basic 

pay if the candidate has an overseas domicile, The salary scale will 
ised if and when the candidate is appointed as secretary. 

Six months’ leave, on pay, will be granted at 34 vears’ service, and 


turn passages (including those of wife and children in India) will 
be paid by the association. 

After allowing for thé standard of living, cost of living and taxation 
in India, candidates from outside India may take it that for this 
1ppointment, in terms of expenditure, one rupee is roughly equivalent 
to one shilling in the UK, 

Applications, giving details of the candidate’s experience and 
jualifications, age, family, recreations, and accompanied by not more 
than three testimonials or names of persons of s anding, to whom 
reference may be made, must be addressed to The Secretary, Upasi, 
Coonoor, so as to reach him not later than December 31, 1953, 


him 
stumble? 


Each step forward means more money 
spent—on research into the cause, 
prevention, cure and treatment of 
infantile Paralysis. Help fight Polio. 
Please give all you can to the National 
Fund for Polio Research. 
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To: N.F.P.R., 

Vincent House, 
Vincent Square, 
London, $.W.1!. 


1 enclose cheque/P.O. for 
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UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE 


Applications are invited for a Research pest in ECONO 
Applicants should be men with a. good Honours degree An Econ 
and preferably a knowledge of Accounting and atistics " 
appointments will be for about 21 months from January, 1954 
£500-£550 p.a. Applications, stating academic qualifications, 
ence and any special research interests, with the names 
referees, should reach the Registrar, The University, Birmingha 


not later than December 5, 

t}, G. BURTON, Secre i 
] BC requires Talks Producer in Home Sound Broadcasting 

concerned with talks and discussions on economics and 

national finance. He should be able to Keep abreast. of develop: 
in this field, initiating and planning relevant broadcasts with ou 
contributors, carrying out preparatory work and production a: 
microphone, Wide interests and high level of general education 
to university level essential, also first-hand knowledge of econo 
and fiscal matters generally. Legal or journalistic training 
experience, competence in writing or editing scripted materia) 
interest in broadcasting as a means of discussing present-day : 
lems would be useful, Appointment on grade with salary £795 : 
by 5 annual increments to £1,065 or £1, rising to £1,330 per ann 
according to qualifications. Applications to Appointments On 
Broadcasting H@use, Bondon, -1, marked “* 143 Econ,” wit! 
week, For acknowledgment please enclosé stamped addr 
envelope. 

YRODUCE OFFICER required by the NIGERIAN GOVERNM 

MARKETING AND EXPORTS for 18 to 24 months in 
instance. Salary, ete., according to experience, in scale £807 
to £1,631 a year. Gratuity of £100 or £150 a year. Outfit allowan 
Free passages for Officer and wife. Assistance towards the «» 
children’s passages or grant up to £150 annually for maintena: 
United Kingdom. Liberal leave on full salary. Candidates und 
must have a University Degree in Commerce, Economics or Ag: 
ture, and should possess administrative ability... Experien 
inspection and grading of agricultural products an advantage 
to the Crown Agents, 4 Millbank, London, S.W.1. State age, n 
in block letters, full qualifications and experience and 4 
M3C /339438/EN. 

J IFE ASSURANCE COMPANY in Mauritius requires assists 
4 General Manager, Age 35 or under. Experience of Life 
work and Insurance Company pension schemes essential, Good s./: 

and allowances, free howse and passages. Contributory pensio ! 
widows’ and orphans’. scheme, 

Further particulars from W. H. Clough, Empire House, St. M 
le Grand, London, E.C.1. 

‘ TATISTICIAN/ECONOMIST with market research exp 
J required to take charge of small ‘market research and sta 
department. Salary in accordance with qualifications and expe: 
—Applications, including outline of experience, should be add 
to Box 385, 

Ceres ENTERING THE AMERICAN MARKET 
established English company with world-wide conne 
including a subsidiary company in the U.S.A., can offer manufac't 
facilities to businesses seeking to produce and market in the | 
States. These facilities are located near Chicago and comprise fa 
buildings, building space, steam-and power.. They are suitab! 
the manufacture of food, pharmaceutical or plastic prod 
—Interested companies should write, in confidence, to Box 386 
ee ENGINEER required in London to manage enerz 

4 department of inspectors and others concerned in heavy engin 
ing construction. A graduate mechanical engineer between 
years of age is preferred, byt graduates in industrial administra 
with an engineering background will not be excluded. P: 
management ability and mature outlook, however, is essentia! 
post carries a salary of not less than £1,500 per annum, ani 
addition the company provide sickness, pension and life assura 
benefits.—Applications, giving essential details, to Box 378. 

\ ARKET RESEARCH EXECUTIVE required to plan and con 
a consumer surveys at all stages.—-Write stating age, qualificatio 
and experience, to the Research Manager, W. S. Crawford L'! 
233 High Holborn, W.C.1, ‘ 

YXPERIENCED TEACHER required, January. Interested 
4 individual child. Fully qualified. General subjects, games 0: 
Burnham Scale,—Principal, Shotton Hall, Harmer Hill, Shrewsbu 
A RE you interested in the Government's plans for introdu 
+% competitive television? The Popular Television Association 
78, Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.1, will gladly send Speaker 

address your Society on this vital subject, 

DVERTISER, late 30s, seeks appointment as Senior Marke! in: 
« Executive in progressive company of national standing. W 
experience with front rank companies in Home and Export Ad: 
Mktg., Sales Prom. and Production problems, Languages.—Box 

OUNG MAN, late twenties, considerable experience accounta: 

correspondence and office management, driver, seeks progres- 
position.—Box 384. 

OURNALIST required to syndicate industrial economic finan 
e’ material to foreign newspapers.—Please apply, giving detail 
past experience, to Box 383. 

SHRIDGE. Week-end Courses on International Affairs. 

+i Commonwealth, Social Problems, Economics and the Arts. Lo: 
Courses for Industry and Commerce. Prospectus and Program: 
for 1954 will be sent on request to Secretary, Ashridge, Berkhams 
Herts. Tel.: Littl Gaddesden 3191, 

TJ.RAVEL AGENCY, Austria, can offer 150 beds and British rep: 
sentation to British travel agency for summer parties at extrem+ 
favourable’ rates.—Box 388. 
‘OMPANY SECRETARY—Public Company, electrical indus!’ 
Seeks experienced Secretary, preferably with Accountan 
Qualifications, London area. Salary £2,000 per annum.—W' 
qualifications, experience, age, etc, in confidence, to Box 387. 


AALBORG & GOTHENBURG 


; Direct by Air . 
Twice weekly from LONDON. Go direct to industrial centres of Denmark & Swedee 
Details from your Travel Agent or 


EAGLE AVIATION LTD. 


29, CLARGES ST., LONDON, W.1. GRO 64!! 
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Ask the typist 


When everyone has said his 
piece about typing and type- 
writers it is the typist’s judg- 


yn iain Ce 


ment that carries most weight. 
She takes into account all the 
really important factors) the 
touch, the speed, the easy 
accessibility of working parts, 
the precise alignment of 
letters on the page. 

In fifty years we have learned 
how to make typewriters that 
are, above and beyond every- 


thing else, typists’ typewriters. 


Imperial 
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* Virginia’ Cigarettes 20 for 3/18 
aso Abdulla Turkish and Egyptian 





IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY LIMITED . LEICESTER 
ERC IZ 
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America? 


Fly in a big, 
spacious, double- 
decked Clipper 






rd 


a 


There’s a first-class Pan American service to America every 
day — and each one is carried in a big, double-decked, four 
engined Clipper.* There’s room to move around: in the main 
cabin your wonderful meals aloft by Maxim’s of Paris are 
served —‘on the house,” of course. 


Downstairs is a fully-stocked lounge bar, where drinks are also 
complimentary. If you wish to save over £65 on the return 
fare, you can take ‘The Rainbow’ Clipper Tourist service: 
frequent flights in Super 6 Clippers, the most modern airliners 
in tourist service. Free meals, 300 m.p.h. armchair comfort. 


For further information, including details of speedy onward 
connections at New York to other American cities, South 
America and Australasia(on one ticket bought in London for 
sterling), consult your Travel Agent, or Pan American, 193/4 
Piccadilly, London, W.1 (REGent 7292). Also at Prestwick 
Airport (Prestwick 79888, Ext. 402). 

NOW IS THE TIME TO TRAVEL —Lower, thrift-season fares are in force 
* Trade Mark, Pan American World Airways, Ine. 


Pan AMERICAN PAA x2 


World’s most experienced airline 






“O-ho” said the G.M.., | 


** of all the...”’ £ 


** Bee your pardon sir, 
I couldn't resist 


%, your Tan-Sad chair 
sir — I think we all 


ought to have them — 


you've looked so much 
more efficient since you had 
yours, sir” **Well 'll be— 
cia m’m, perhaps there's 
something in what 
you say, Brown — 
now be off with 
, you and get me 
B. Clerkenwell 3192.” 















THE TAN-SAD CHAIR CO. (1931) LTD. 

Postural Seating Specialists 

AVERY HOUSE, CLERKENWELL GREEN, LONDON, E.C.! 
Telephone: CLErkenwell 3192/3. 





easy to read 


Let’s have done with poor copies from old fashioned copying methods ; 
set’s have no more inaccuracies, or waste of time on checking and rechecking: 
let’s have 3 to 300 copies of reports or schedules, plans or drawings, memos 
or minutes etc.—from a ‘master’ that involves little more than typing oF 
drawing on a piece of paper ; let’s have colour as simply and cheaply as black 
and white—without ink or stencils, 


LET’S HAVE BANDA—FOR PERFECT COPIES. 
SEND FOR FULL DETAILS AND PRICES. 


BLOCK & ANDERSON LIMITED, 
5340 KENSINGTON CHURCH STREET, LONDON, W4 


re 
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The Problems of 
Colonial Development 


News and expert opinion on every aspect of Colonial 
affairs today are brought together in The Times 
British Colonies Review. The Winter issue of this 
illustrated quarterly periodieal will include articles on 
the following subjects :-— 


nn Ta iii Co reece 


ECONOMIC PROSPECTS IN THE 


; WEST INDIES 

| RESOURCES OF THE COLONIAL EMPIRE 
(X1D)—RICE 

‘ CAREERS IN THE COLONIES 

; (V)—EDUCATION 

: MEN OF THE MOMENT 

! (Sir Alfred Savage, and others) 

4 COLONIALS IN BRITAIN 


THE CORYNDON MUSEUM, NAIROBI 
THE LOCUST MENACE IN EAST AFRICA 
RACE RELATIONS IN FIL 
THE DELAMERE ANNIVERSARY 
THE HAUSA ‘FAREWELL 
COLONIAL FINANCE AND COMMERCE 


, THE <SRax TIMES 
BRITISH COLONIES 

‘ REVIEW 

y Price 6d. 


TO BE PUBLISHED ON DECEMBER & 


ce eben ae ne 
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Order your copy now 
From all newsagents and bookstalls 
The annual postal subscription is 2s. 8d. Orders should be sent 


to the Subscription Manager, The Times, Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4 
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The profit in 
farming out 


For the smaller firm, the advantages of farming-out 
research problems are numerous, The most outstand- 
ing, perhaps, are these: 


The heavy expenses of equipping a laboratory and 
engaging scientific staff are avotded 

The minds brought to the job are fresh and 
unhampered by the pressure of routine 


The techniques employed in other and very 
different industries — and unfamiliar to the man 
on. the spot—can often be used with striking 
success 


Firms who bring their problems to Sondes Place 
- Research Institute profit greatly from these advantages 

—and, needless to say, retain absolute professional 

security and exclusive rights to research results 


The work of Sondes Place is discussed in 
“Report’, the Institute’s occasional bulletin. 
May your name be added to the mailing list ? 


Sondes Place Research Institute 


DORKING SURREY TEL: DORKING 3265/6 





To match every 
Vantella shirt are 
aaa two cver smart, cver 






comfortable vAN 
HEUSEN collars, un- 
shrinkable like the 
VAN HEUSEN neckband, 
long lasting like the 
VAN HEUSEN cuffs. 
Tailored in coat style, 


Reduced price 46/- 


“I do like you in a 
VANTELLA shirt’’ 


Pattern card available from: COTELLA, OXFORD STREET, W.! 
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LINKS IN A WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 


HOME SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES. 

GEORGE COOPER & SONS. 

Nuts, Bolts, Washers and Fastenings 

DARLINGTON RAILWAY PLANT & FOUNDRY CO. LTD. 
Switches and Cressings, Railway Accessories. 
DICK’S ASBESTOS and INSULATING CO. LTD. 
Asbestos Packings, Jointings and Insulation, 
KETTON PORTLAND CEMENT CO. LTD. 

Portland Cement and Ketion Freestone. 

LOWMOOR BEST YORKSHIRE IRON LTD. 

Wrought tron Bars and Sections, Plates and Sheets. 
MIDLAND IRON CO. LTD. 

Wroughi lron and Steel Bars and Sections, Hoops 
and Strips 

NORTH LONSDALE TAR MACADAM LTD. 

Road Construction Engineers and Contractors. 
SHAP GRANITE CO. LTD. 

Architectural and Engineering Granite. Precast 
Concrete Products. 

SILENT MACHINE & ENGINEERING CO. 

Food Preparing Machinery. 

JOHN SMITH (KEIGHLEY) LTD. 

Overhead and Derrick Cranes. Stone Working 
Machinery 

THOMAS SMITH & SONS (RODLEY) LTD. 

Steam, Electric and Diesel Cranes. Universal 
Excavators. 

WIDNES FOUNDRY & ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
Castings and. Constructional Steelwork for the 
Chemical, Oil, Food and allied industries. 

JOHN WILLIAMS (WISHAW) LTD. 

Stee! Plates and Sheets. Wire and Wire Products. 
WOODHOUSE & MITCHELL. 

Machine Tools. 


OVERSEAS SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES. 
THOS. W. WARD (BELGIUM) S.A. 

8, Longue Rue des Claires, Antwerp 

THOS. W. WARD (INDIA) LTD. 

Marshails Buildings, Batlard Road, Bombay 
and 22, Brabourne Road, Caicutta. 

THOS. W. WARD (SCANDINAVIA) A/B. 

Birger Jarisgaten, 131A, Stockhoim. 
$.E.D.1.M. 

44, Ave de la Grande Armee, PARIS XVIIE. 
THOS. W. WARD (AUSTRALIA) PTY LTD. 

243, Castlereagh Street, Sydney, N.S.W 


The business founded by Thos. W. Ward in 1878 has grown from the 
smallest of small beginnings into a major commercial organisation 
with links throughout the entire industrial world. 

Closely integrated with engineerifig and the heavier industries, the 
Ward Group of Companies produces many raw materials, manufactures 
a wide range of plant and machinery and provides at home, within 
the Commonwealth and throughout the world an infinite variety of 
general engineering products and services. 

Link by link the chain has grown—purposefully, for service ‘to 


industry—strengthened and annealed by 75 years’ progressive 


experience: 


THOS.W. WARD LTD 


ALBION WORKS - SHEFFIELD 


LONDON, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, 

LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, GRAYS, WISHAW, PRESTON, 

BARROW, BRITON FERRY, MIDDLESBROUGH, MILFORD 
HAVEN and INVERKEITHING. 
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FOR VALUE AND VARIETY IN WORLD AIR TRAVEL ES = 


LY AUSTRALIAN’ 


to any of 21 Countries 


Warm Australian hospitality, combined with exact- 
ing standards of passenger service, makes intercon- 
tinental flying with QANTAS a refreshing 
experience. Qantas air networks link many of the 
World’s major centres of trade and travel—and 
many minor ones as well. To be specific—21 countries 
on 60,000 miles of air routes, many of them untraversed 
by any other. airline. For example, the unique ‘Wallaby’ 

route (Johannesburg to Sydney) and beyond to the Paci 
Islands, Manila, Hong Kong and Tokyo. Your Travel Agent. will tell 
you more—without cost or obligation. 













LONDON - FRANKFURT - ROME - CAIRO 
BEIRUT - KARACHI - BOMBAY - COLOMBO 
CALCUTTA + SINGAPORE + DJAKARTA 


’ 
AUSTRALIA'S a OVERSEAS AIRLINE DARWIN » SYDNEY - JOHANNESBURG 
—aad one of the World's first! MAURITIUS - COCOS IS. - PERTH - MELBOURNE 


: MANILA - HONG KONG - TOKYO - NEW GUINEA 
PASSENGER ENQUIRIES: 69 PICCADILLY, W.1. MAYFAIR 9200 PACIFIC 1S. - AND (WITH TEAL) NEW ZEALAND 


QANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS LIMITED in association with BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION and TASMAN EMPIRE AIRWAYS LIMITED 


ane 


ELECTRICITY 
SUPPLEMENT 


Present Trends and Futyre Needs in Electricity Supply in 
Great Britain 


FINANCE 
ENGINEERING 
TRANSMISSION 


EFFICIENCY IN PRODUCTION 
AND CONSUMPTION 


To be published on December 8 
PRICE ONE SHILLING 
Order your copy now 


From all newsagents and bookstalls and from The Times oie Se Wigmore Street, 


n, W.1.; or direct from The Times, Printing House Square, 


iO Lif 4. for 1s. 3d., which 
includes postage to any address in the world. 
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‘ fe ey Sg Be a ry Pade 
‘ee Sa WC fd ee aay 
ie a BN UP THE CHIMNEY 
nye. 
ee, The amount of wealth that is daily lost up 
Roh Bey the chimney in the form of heat and raw ma- 
oes Soe terials only throws into sharper relief the 

Neste se wisdom of Mr. Therm. 

Res ae Mr. Therm, by carbonizing coal, saves heat, 
“4 : Bs ur , savesnatural resourcesand saves health. He is 
“ ‘ 3: & not only a prime mover in smoke abatement ; 

eGo a a ty he produces, from one ton of coal, 75 therms 
oa “ay etc Fae Cae ee of gas, half a ton of smokeless coke and a 

Be ie 1 ARS PE considerable quantity of indispensable by- 

ois a BENZO products. In this way, the Gas Industry is 
o "se £1. ts ae 7 making an enormous contribution to our 
es , rs national well-being. 


GAS ano COKE 


work for our wealth and health 





THE GAS COUNCIL * | GROSVENOR PLACE * LONDON ° Swi 
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Pan-Climatic 
Jars of 25 


(in three sizes) 


DIPLOMATS..... 4} inches 
PETIT CORONAS 5 inches 
CORONAS..... 54 inches 


Also available in a wide range 
of other packings and sizes. 


Here, for the man who appreciates fine cigars, 
is something that is, in sober truth, ‘Just what he 
always wanted’. Something that, till Lambert and 
Butler recently introduced it, was not to be had 
except at an increased price. A polystyrene jar that 
keeps each cigar inside it at the critical peak of per- 
fect condition, unaffected by any change that our 
versatile climate can ring. 25 finest Jamaica cigars, 
each permanently in perfect condition . .. What 
better gift than that ! 


LA TROPICAL: 


Finest Jamaica Cigars 


Sole Importers—Lambert and Butler of Drury Lane 
Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited 
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Just for” the record: 


SEPTEMBER... R.A.C. International 


Uister Tourist Trophy..................... Ist, 2nd, Sth, and 6th 

AUGUST ...... Goodwood International 9-Hour Race...... Ist and 2nd 
AUGUST ...... Charterhall Sports Car Race.................. OUTRIGHT WINNER 
RAY i akc... Silverstone (Daily Express 

International Sports Car Race)............... st, 2nd, 3rd, New lap record 

OUTRIGHT WINNER 

eee British Empire Trophy, Isle of Man...... New average and lap records 
WRAY va ciiciinsare Charterhall Sports Car Race.................. OUTRIGHT WINNER 
PUAN 0, knaccedans Silverstone (Daily Ex Est, and 2nd in 3-litre Class 

International Sports Cor Race)... oseinminks 3-litre Lap Record 
APREL csita POG TO ions. 9 eis ci thcavnnciiés thadtotioenp chix Ist British Car 
MARCH........ Florida t2-hour Race................0.ceseneeee ist in 3-litre Class 


ist British Car 
2nd in Genera! Classification 
2nd in index of Performance 


% NINE OUT OF TEN ASTON MARTINS GO OVERSEAS 
The Aston Martin is yet another David Brown product which 
successfully attacks overseas markets because it is good en- 
gineering in the best British traditions. 


rs DAVID BROWN .......::; 


An alliance of engineering specialists in gearing, stee! & bronze 
castings, automobiles, and agricultural tractors & machinery. 


DAVID BROWN & SONS (HUDDERSFIELD) LTD 
THE DAVID BROWN FOUNDRIES COMPANY 
DAVID BROWN TRACTORS (ENGINEERING) LTD. 
THE DAVID BROWN TOOL COMPANY 

DAVID BROWN TRACTORS (EIRE) LTD. 

DAVID BROWN GEARS (LONDON) LTD. 

THE COVENTRY GEAR COMPANY 


DAVID BROWN MACHINE TOOLS LTD 

THE KEIGHLEY GRAR COMPANY 

DAVID BROWN-JACKSON LTD 

LAGONDA LID. ASTON MARTIN LTD 

DAVID BROWN & SONS 8.4. (PTY.) LTD 

DAVID BROWN PRECISION EQUIPMENT ( PTY.) LD. 

DAVID BROWN (CANADA) LTD. 

Sole selling agent in the U.K.: THE DAVID BROWN CORPORATION (SALES) LIMIT@@ 
Head Office : 96/97 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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ex. for the unusual 
man 






By no means everybody 
recognizes the supple feel of 
good leather appre- 
ciates the skill behind a line 
of strong, straight, stitches 
. can even see the small 
points of finish which betoken 
masterly skill in leathercraft. 
: Which is just as well, perhaps, 
because there’s a limit to the number of Unicorn briefcases that even 
the deft hands of the Bury craftsmen can make—at workbench 
prices—for the people of unusual perception who really appreciate 
them. 


The model illustrated has two interior foolscap compartments and zip-sealed section 
for overnight things. Capacious exterior zip pocket for newspapers, books, cfc. 
English lever lock and fittings of solid brass. All leather handle. Press studs in the 
base for slimming. Size 17” x 11)". In golden tan or Autumn tan pigskin at 
12 guineas : or in smooth polished hide (golden tan. brown or black) at 9 guineas. 


Matching zip folio cases size 16° x 10}° available separately 
at £4.10.0 and £2.15.0 respectively. Post free and tax free in U.K. 
(in U.S.A. $36.25, $27.25, $13.50, $8.25 respectively carriage and 
insurance free, 20°% Customs duty payable in U.S.A.) 


Zip Folio Case 
Complete satisfaction guaranteed or purchase price refunded imme- 
diately. Obtainable at the Unicorn Showroom, 39. Burlington Arcade. 
London W.1. oF by post from our works: 


Unicorn Leather Co. Lid. 


(Dept. E.T.17) Woodhill Works, Bury, Lancs. 
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For ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


You'll be on good terms with 
THE 


NORTHER 
ASSURANC 


FIRE 


LIFE 


COMPANY LIMITED. 


LONDON 


ABERDEEN 
1 Moorgate, E.C.2 


1 Union Terrace 





Founded 1836 Group Assets over £50,000,000 


MARINE + ACCIDENT + MOTOR + HOUSEHOLD 


*. 


PENSIONS 
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